SILAS TIMBERMAN 


Until October, 1950, Silas Timberman was a 
professor of American literature at a large middle- 
western university, a mild, happily married man, 
the father of three children, whose life was neither 
eventful nor unusual. Then circumstances, trivial 
in themselves, forced him to confront the enormous 
and frightening question of conscience which has 
entered the lives of so many Americans in recent 
years. He had to decide whether he would stand 
by the principles of free speech and free thought 
in which he had always, however casually, believed; 
or whether he would betray those principles and 
by doing so preserv e his own material comfort and 
security. 

How he meets this agonising dilemma is the story 
Howard Fast tells: and perhaps there is no living 
author better qualified by first-hand experience to 
tell it. Over a period of more than fifteen years he 
has written consistently, and with a deep sincerity, 
as a radical, a liberal, a believer in free speech, a 
sympathiser with the under-dog and a fervent hater 
of social injustice. For this reason some critics have 
seen fit to attach a certain political label to him. But 
he need not be dismayed; he is in good company. 
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DEDICATION 


I dedicate this book to the hundreds of teachers who 
have fought so valiantly against tyranny over the 
minds of men, and who have defended so bravely 
the right to speak and teach the truth—and who 
have thereby written a new epic of honour 
and courage in the cause of America’s Freedom. 



All the characters in this book are fictitious and any 
resemblance to any living person is purely coincidental. 
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Monday: October 16///, 1950 

THE TIMBERMANS 

A fterwards , Silas Timbcrman realized that the whole 
day had meaning, from the moment of his awakening to 
the end of the day; but even that was only the beginning of 
speculation on the interconnection of things; and it was not 
until much later that he began to comprehend fully how each 
day is linked to others, the hours and days and weeks and 
years, with time existing only as a measuring rod laid against 
a unified and continuous whole. Here he was still at a stage of 
separation , so as to speak, seeking out what he considered sig¬ 
nificant and meaningful. 

He considered October 16th, 1950, a most significant day. 
In its beginning, it was ordinary. For the most part, he had 
never been a heavy sleeper, and his transition from sleep to 
wakefulness was gentle. He drifted out of one and into the 
other, becoming conscious of the warmth of his bed, the musty 
human smell, the feel of a body beside him which was Myra. 
Diffuse light came through the drawn blinds, and through 
the windows, the cool morning wind, blowing from the west 
across the prairies, across the cornfields and wheatficlds. Then 
with his hands, inevitably, he assured himself of Myra, touch¬ 
ing her very gently and waiting for her half-conscious res¬ 
ponse to his caresses before he drew her closer to him. This 
was awakening which he loved, and then he was awake and 
beginning a day. 

Today, Brian Timberman was awake too, and Silas lay 
there tracing the soft pad of the child’s bare feet as he made 
his way into their room and tenatively nudged his father. 

‘Hi.’ 

Silas said, ‘Hi,’ and moved over to make room for his son. 
Myra yawned and sighed, and from far down in the valley 
came the hoot and whistle of the seven o’clock train from 
Chicago. The train whistle touched off other sounds, the 
crowing of a rooster, the barking of a dog, and slow and tired 
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and finishing, the plodding sound of a horse and the rumble 
of a milk wagon—the last, something Silas never heard with¬ 
out an inner response and sympathetic weariness. 

He drew Brian to him on one side and Myra on the other, 
and lay there, awake and warmly content. 

* * * 

‘How easily life falls into a groove,’ Silas thought, ‘and 
how readily we leave it there and how contentedly.’ ^ 

He sometimes realized that he was amazingly like his chil¬ 
dren who were direct and open in their desire for everything 
to remain as it was, and changeless; and again he would lay 
this seeming contentment at the door of approaching middle 
age combining easily with a chronic lack of ambition. 

As on most days, he had awakened cheerful and refreshed, 
his own life renewed and begun again with the life of a new 
day. He went through the series of motions and thoughts 
which were seemingly fixed and unalterable, his fleeting 
admiration in a glimpse of his wife’s still youthful body 
changing out of a nightgown into a slip, his precise motions 
for shaving, his usual complaints about everyone having 
shower rights except himself, his settling the first argument of 
the day between Susan and Geraldine, his abstract agree¬ 
ment that Brian deserved another comic book, and his usual 
perplexity concerning shirt, socks and tie. 

Nor was there anything unusual that made him particu¬ 
larly conscious of these things on this day. 

It was an ordinary day, and the long and short of it was 
that his was an ordinary life. He had never placed that life in 
judgment, and if it was full of the fat and substance of living, 
he had grown comfortably used to that also. The face he 
looked at in his mirror while he shaved was a totally familiar 
and undisturbing face, one that he had scraped at day in and 
day out for better than twenty years. The children were his 
children, his and Myra’s, the little boy with his round, freck¬ 
led cheerful face, Susan with her sandy hair and long pensive 
eyes, Geraldine, dark, suddenly withdrawn, pensively begin¬ 
ning her role as a woman. 

Even himself by himself had not been subject to examina¬ 
tion for a long time. Habit had encased his doubts, fears, 
longings and once restless probing at the world—and if dis- 
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turbing questions arose, they were comfortably or uncom¬ 
fortably relegated to the past of youth; and it would be quite 
correct to say that he took a certain satisfaction in being no 
longer young. 

Yet he felt young. He came downstairs briskly on this 
Monday morning of October 16th, 1950, his hunger prickling 
and coming alive to the sweet, pungent smell of bacon and 
pancakes. The children were already eating, jabbering away 
at each other, the girls disciplining the little boy. He went 
through the motions of helping Myra. He drank his orange 
juice standing up, kissed his wife, rumpled Brian’s hair, and 
heard out in the quarter-ear reserved for it the conversation of 
his children. The kitchen was full of sunlight, and he made 
obvious comments on how good he felt, Myra’s pancakes, and 
the kind of day it was going to be. 

‘Sit down and eat,’ Myra said. She had not rested as well 
as he had. 

‘Are you all right?* 

‘Of course I’m all right,* Myra said. ‘But it’s still not 
eight o’clock. Will you sit down and eat, Si!’ 

She was nettled about something, but not enough to disturb 
his good spirits. He stopped trying to help her, and joined 
breakfast, listening to without hearing Susan’s description of 
Brian as a pig. ‘He has always been a pig,’ she said, ‘and it’s 
a wonder he doesn’t turn into a pig.’ ‘I’m not a pig,’ Brian 
said calmly between mouthfuls. Geraldine ignored them and 
read a book. ‘I don’t like you to read at the table,’ Myra 
said. ‘You know I don’t.’ It occurred to Silas that Geraldine 
attempted to insert a regal quality into her pretence of not 
hearing, and the thought of the word regal made him notice 
how Myra moved in the very ordinary act of bringing 
another plate of pancakes to the table. 

‘You’re a lovely and regal woman, Myra,’ he said, and 
when she looked at him so questioningly, he grinned with 
delight. Mornings like this were good; he noticed things; yet 
his thoughts ran in platitudes. He looked admiringly at the 
kitchen, the expanse of white enamel fixtures and cupboards 
and devices, the yellow linoleum on the floor, the yellow 
curtains on the windows, the fresh butter and the glass 
pitcher of syrup on the table, the hotcakes and the crisp 
bacon; and he relished his platitudes. He noticed the high 
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refrigerator, and was amused by his reflection tha * U 
protectively over the room, like a Roman household god in 

0 l Thc tJ chimes at the front door sounded, the four rising and 
falling notes that he disliked so and had so often vowed to re- 
place g with a plain, old-fashioned doorbell—and he opened 
the door to accept the handful of letters and circulars and 

mail subscription copy of The New lork T” nes - 

Ordinarily he would have considered The J\ ew York Times 
as his first duty of the day. He approached The Times almost 
religiously, for it was not only a defence against a lurking pro¬ 
vincialism that he always sensed in his very immediate vici¬ 
nity, but a salve to all his pleasures in a quiet and unexciting 
life. He often argued that if a man read The Times intelli¬ 
gently, he would not only be well-informed, but he would 
also be armed against the forces of darkness and untruth. 
Silas considered himself so armed, and each morning he re¬ 
plenished his ammunition from this remarkably encompassing 
journal, and thereby strengthened himself for the day ahead. 

And he did not merely read; he gave thought to what he 
read, and he arranged and re-arranged; and if the truth be 
told, he knew a good deal more than he admitted to himself 
or to others. In a way, he considered it a virtue that he could 
pit knowledge against knowledge in inner struggle and be so 
little moved by it. When he argued a point or discussed a 
point with Myra, he did so almost as a man does useful but 
perfunctory setting-up exercises, skilfully, but without a hot 
desire to convince or win a point. 

But this morning he lacked all desire to become incensed 
over anything. He was indifferent, this morning, to the inept 
lying of politicians—which occasionally brought out his best 
sarcastic trend of observation—to the inanities of some not¬ 
able sermons, which he often commented on in Monday’s 
paper, to the rise of juvenile delinquency, which deeply 
troubled him, or to the quick little bites at civil liberties, 
increasingly noticeable, which touched him and upset him 
more certainly and frequently than he cared to confess even 
to Myra. He felt no desire to attempt to unravel any of the 
complex international scene, always so abundantly present in 
The Times , and even the daily book review did not entice him 
at the moment. 
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In other words, though the world was with him a great 
deal, he decided to dispense with its intrusion today. Today, 
he would bask in the marvellous mechanical-metal-push¬ 
button security of the kitchen. Today, he would savour the 
taste of home, wife, and children to the utmost. 

So you can see that the day began, for Silas Timbcrman, 
very well indeed, not too different from other days, a little 
different, perhaps, but not too different. There were days 
when Myra enjoyed his almost-foolish early morning cheer; 
today, apparently, it nettled her, something Silas could 
understand; but otherwise the day began very well, and 
might have continued to be a fine day in every respect, had 
not Ike Amsterdam come in at breakfast time to unburden 
himself and have a cup of coffee, but mostly to unburden 
himself. 


* * * 

He came in by the kitchen door as a matter of old and tested 
familiarity, his briefcase under one arm, pressed with a dozen 
newspapers and magazines, his hat in his hand, his shaving 
cuts fresh on his wrinkled face; he entered tentatively, his tiny 
green eyes squinting in defiance and alert humour, but tenta¬ 
tively, saying, 

‘Thought maybe you’d gone already.’ 

He said the same thing whenever he dropped by for break¬ 
fast, about once a week, and that single time an enormous 
concession to Myra, to her charm and ease; and this very 
matter of concession made Silas speculate, often enough, on 
what it was in such sour and bitter old men as Ike Amster¬ 
dam that made their affection and approval so precious. Yet 
he never overdid it or tried his welcome, nor did he ever leave 
the impression that it was not a particular treat for him. A 
widower and childless, he lived alone and ate alone and slept 
alone. In four years, he would become Professor Emeritus— 
after a lifetime as a teacher; and the very thought of retire¬ 
ment was drying him out, wrinkling him, ageing him. His 
cronies had died or gone away, most of them, and there were 
few among the younger men he could come close to. It made 
him turn to children with that strange closeness and instinc¬ 
tive knowledge of the very old for the very young, and the 
children liked him. 
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He put down his briefcase, papers and hat, and sat between 
Susan and Geraldine, who eagerly made room for him. Pan¬ 
cakes ?* he smiled. 

‘Will you have some?’ Myra asked. # 

‘Well, maybe just one or two—can’t resist them. He was 
stirring his coflee in that methodical manner that both girls 
loved, and they watched eagerly for him to taste the first 
spoonful of it. They took direct and simple pleasure from the 
manner in which he savoured coffee; if they could have ex¬ 
plained it, they would have explained that out of these 
gestures of the old man, the coffee became wonderful and so 
did other things. And Brian, staring and intrigued, asked his 

usual question about age. # . 

‘Not that I’m so old,’ Ike Amsterdam answered him 

seriously, ‘but I get older, son.’ 

‘Don’t I?’ Brian wanted to know. 

‘Not so you would notice it, no sir.* And then he told Myra 
how fine the coffee was. 

‘Ike,* asked Geraldine, ‘will you walk to school with Susie 
and me?’ 

It was no more than an excuse for him to bring out his 
watch, as he well knew, but he reached into his vest very 
gravely, took out the huge watch with the intricate bas-relief 
of fawns and devils on its cover, snapped it open, and con¬ 
sidered the time. ‘Now maybe I’ll have time and maybe I 
won’t,’ he said. Brian asked him what time was. ‘Ah,’ he 
grinned, ‘that’s a daisy, Brian. Can’t be like money, because 
you’re born with it, born rich or poor, you’re born with time 
—but it gets like money, sonny. Some spend it well and some 
foolishly, and some of them cling to it and then it’s gone any¬ 
way and right now you got more of it than I have. Am I 
right, Silas?’ 

‘Well—’ 

• ‘It sounds as if you read that in a book,’ Geraldine said. 

‘That’s the way things you say sound when you get to my 
age. How have you been, Silas?* 

‘Pretty good, Ike. Go ahead and eat.* 

The old man chewed thoughtfully. The children had 
almost finished breakfast, and they watched him with 
interest. Myra sat down at the table, and Amsterdam said to 
Silas: 
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‘What do you intend to do about it?’ 

‘About what?’ 

‘Civil defence day. Today’s the day. The posters have been 
around for two weeks, and today’s recruiting day. Convoca¬ 
tion at four o’clock, and Anthony C. Cabot’s going to speak.’ 

‘It must have slipped my mind entirely,’ Silas said. It came 
back vaguely now, but he was neither greatly interested nor 
troubled, and he wondered what all of it meant to the old 
man. Myra remarked that she thought it was just a routine 
thing and not worth any particular concern. 

‘Depends on how you look at it,’ Amsterdam said. 

‘I don’t know, Ike,’ Silas shrugged. ‘I suppose those things 
come down from the state capital and run their course. 
What’s the difference?* 

‘Going to enlist ?’ 

‘For civil defence ?’ Silas smiled and shook his head. ‘I’m a 
busy man, Ike, and I don’t think any bombs will be dropped 
on Clemington—or anywhere else in the States for that 
matter.’ 

‘That’s just it.* 

‘What is?’ 

‘The whole foolish fraud.’ 

‘Well—I suppose you could look at it that way. On the 
other hand, there is a war going on and there are such things 
as atom bombs and this is more or less of a formality—and, 
Ike, it’s no skin off my back.’ 

‘No? Funny thing about a young fellow like you, Silas, 
been through a war and a lot of other things, and there you 
just spread your hands and sit back and say—what the hell— 
just pardon the expression, young ladies,’ he smiled at Susan 
and Geraldine. ‘It’s no skin off my back.* 

‘Well, is it, really?’ Myra wanted to know. ‘I don’t know 
much about this war, except that it would have been better if 
it had never been. There’s nothing we can do about it, Ike.* 

‘Suppose it takes a notion to do something about us ? Has a 
man a right to face idiocy and say it’s idiotic ? That’s what I 
been doing all my life, and I intend to go on doing so. To 
raise a civil defence organization here at Clemington is 
idiotic and worse. In the first place, it reveals an absymal 
ignorance of what this bomb is and what it does. In the 
second place, its alarm-mongering, and I don’t like alarm- 
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Lingering. In the third place, it’s a fraud And in the fourth 
place, it’s an insult to a normal man’s intelligence. 

‘What docs absymal mean?’ Susan asked him. 

‘Both of you get your books. It’s time for school, Mvra said. 
‘For the life of me,’ Silas said, ‘I can’t understand why this 
has provoked you so, Ike. No one is asking you to be an air 
raid warden or anything else of that sort. If Cabot wants to 
cut up and make a big tiling out of this, why let him. it 

doesn’t involve you.’ . , , 

‘It involves my common sense, Ike Amsterdam replied. 

‘I don’t sec that at all,* from Myra. 

‘If I think a thing, believe a thing, and then remain silent, 
that’s a prime matter of conscience,’ the old man said, rather 
primly. ‘I’m disappointed in both of you—disappointed, he 
repeated. ‘Now, if you will permit me, I will escort these two 
young ladies in the direction of their school. 


After the children had left with the old man and Brian had 
gone out to play before kindergarten, Silas still had better 
than an hour until his first class, and he helped Myra get 
through the breakfast dishes. At this point, neither of them 
was unduly disturbed by what the old man had said, for it 
was quite plainly the kind of thing Ike Amsterdam would say 
and had been saying for a long time. It did not mean, they 
decided, that he was for the war or against the war, for civil 
defence or against civil defence; it simply meant that he con¬ 
sidered his intelligence to have been insulted on a matter of 
simple logic. All the rest, all the talk about conscience, they 
decided, was window dressing. 

‘Then I wonder,’ Myra asked, ‘why it depresses me so?* 
‘You felt that way before he came,* Silas observed. 

‘Why? Because I didn’t wake up laughing and singing, as 
you did? Can’t you get used to the idea that not everybody 
reacts to everything the way Silas Timberman does ?* 

‘Myra, I’m not going to walk into a silly argument.’ 
‘Whatever comes from me is silly—is that it?* 

‘Did I say that, Myra?’ 

‘All right—all right, I’m sorry. I feel rotten this morning. 
I’ll be all right later. It’s nothing for you to get disturbed 
about.’ 
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She kissed him before he left, and reminded him of cock¬ 
tails with the Lundfests late that afternoon, about five-thirty. 

* * * 

When they had the pleasure of Professor Amsterdam’s com¬ 
pany, the two girls took the long way to school, up the hill 
and across the entire campus to Science Hall and then back 
down, instead of cutting down the dirt path through the 
scrub woods behind their house to Whittier Road. The dis¬ 
tance was doubled, but the girls considered it fair exchange, 
and they always pretended that they used no other way than 
this, regardless of whether the old man was with them or not. 
He, in turn, knew what was expected of him, and his own 
secret of success lay in the charm and thoughtfulness he exer¬ 
cised during these walks—whether it was banter precisely on 
their level, stories he spent hours devising, comments on the 
students and faculty members they passed, tales out of history, 
social as well as his own, or solemn and serious advice con¬ 
cerning their own problems. They spoke of many things, 
subjects as far apart as the Indian Wars fought once in the 
neighbourhood of Clemington, and the present divorce 
actions of two of the faculty members. The children were just 
at that age to accept him without qualification and with 
complete trust, and he in turn looked upon this friendship as 
a precious and pleasant matter. 

He had always told himself that he knew nothing at all 
about children, and he was inordinately pleased to discover 
otherwise; yet he never presumed, never took liberties, never 
condescended. He never turned away questions and he never 
attempted to answer something he was incapable of answer¬ 
ing properly. 

In other words, with them he was an entirely different 
person than he was with anyone else, but very much the 
person he desired to be. 

This morning, as they turned into Oak Common, the park 
of magnificent oaks in the very centre of the campus, he re¬ 
flected again on the great beauty of Clemington. It seemed to 
him that as he grew older, as he came closer to the end of 
things for himself, he became more and more keenly aware 
of all aspects of beauty. The mornings were sharper and more 
refreshing; the colours of autumn leaves were more vivid; 
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laughter became more like music; and the tall handsome 
free S -striding young people who made up the student body 
were even more beautiful than he remembered them as be.ng 
more possessed of all the godly gifts of youth. Clemmgton vvas 
a well favoured place. The immense quadrangle of ivy- 
covered granite buildings enclosed what was widely admitted 
to be the finest campus in the middle west, and in , A ™ S * er " 
dam’s own rovings on the continent and in England, he had 
found nothing he liked better. Yet even this familiar and 
admitted situation grew upon him and increased virtue of 
comeliness. This morning, it laid hold of him with added 
intensity; he was absorbed in it, and Geraldine s voice came 
to him as from a great distance. She had to repeat what she 


was saying. ^ - 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘I’m sorry. Do you know what I was 

doing? I was thinking how lovely this place is. Did that ever 

occur to you and Susan?’ 

‘I guess it’s nice,’ Susan said. ‘It’s kind of dull. 

‘I want to know why you got mad at daddy this morning,’ 

Geraldine said. 

‘I wouldn’t say that I got mad at him.’ 

‘Oh, yes. You were mad at him,’ Geraldine insisted. 
‘Now, I was not,’ said Amsterdam soberly, addressing him¬ 
self to the girls straightforwardly and flatly. ‘I was not mad at 
him—not at all. Perhaps a little annoyed, a little provoked, 
but not angry. There is a difference, you know. I like Silas 
and consider him a friend. He’s a very unusual man.* 

‘Do you think so?’ Susan asked. 

‘I think so, yes—for reasons I can’t explain to you as easily 
as I might like to. You see, Silas has two rare qualities called 
integrity and honesty—’ 

‘What does that mean?’ Susan wanted to know. 


It always happened. All his life, the old man had dealt wnth 
words offhandedly; they were easy to use, old tools that he 
had given up thinking about a long, long time ago. Now two 
little girls returned words to him, all sorts of words. ‘Well, 
what does it mean?’ he asked. ‘Do you know, Geraldine?* 
For himself, he wanted time to think about it. 

‘I know about honesty. That means not to steal or lie. That 
means that you’re honest. I think I know what integrity' 
means, but I can’t explain it,’ 
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He realized that lie could not explain it either. Suppose he 
told them that it meant a state of wholeness; would that ex¬ 
plain it any better? And what was the state of wholeness that 
it referred to ? It was easy to say that a man became one with 
himself, but what real validity lav in such a concept ? Was lie 
himself whole with himself? He had become somewhat 
alarmed, if the truth be told, at the announcement that the 
university would set up its own air raid civil defence organiza¬ 
tion; but when he approached Timberman, he had ration¬ 
alized his alarm into an afTront to his own precious sense of 
logic, and even now he did not know precisely why he was 
alarmed or just what he had expected Silas Timberman to do 
or say about it. His strides became longer and longer, until 
the two children were running to keep up with him. 

‘Ike, I can’t walk so fast,’ Susan protested. 

He apologized profusely and came to a stop. They had 
emerged from the grove now and in front of them was the 
stretch of green lawn that led to the Science Building and 
Whittier Hall. Here was where the children turned olf the 
campus and down the road to their school, and he found him¬ 
self grateful that the discussion would proceed no further. 

‘Please don’t be mad at him, Ike,’ Geraldine said. 

They left him standing there alone, rather puzzled with 
himself and not altogether pleased with himself, and there he 
stood for minutes, stuffing his pipe, lighting it, puffing it, con¬ 
templating the increasing flow of boys and girls over the 
lawn, and trying to think through a very cloudy matter in¬ 
deed. But his thoughts reached no logical, positive conclusion, 
and the striking of the big clock on the tower of the Science 
Building recalled him to the needs of the day. 

* * * 

It is only natural that the case of Silas Timberman was more 
often and thoroughly reviewed in his own mind than in the 
mind of anyone else, and his own picture of all the facts and 
factors that went into the making of it was both more and less 
complete than what is provided by the official files. If he had 
a tendency to seize upon seemingly unimportant factors, it 
was because subjectively he required apparent motivations 
rather than a more subtle integration into a vast and complex 
whole. Later on, he would examine his own origins more 
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closely and resist less the possibility that he was different 
from most of his colleagues, and this would come as he 
developed his own understanding of the forces that produced 
his colleagues—and as his own desire to be like them in so 
many wa^lesscned. However, for a good while to come, he 
would cling to the belief that the visit of Ike Amsterdam on 
this particular Monday morning was a prime factor. 

He had not gone more than a dozen paces from his home 
this morning when he experienced an almost irresistible de¬ 
sire to return and say something to Myra in the way of ex¬ 
planation. He did not turn back, however, because he was 
unclear as to what he might say; although he was quite clear 
in his feeling of being found lacking, which began a deepen¬ 
ing depression rather unusual for him. for uncertain reasons, 
he”now disliked both himself and the picture he was certain 
he had presented to Myra, and he felt a sudden sense of loss, 
desolation, and abandonment. When Brian called after him, 
‘Wait for me—wait for me, daddy!* he stiffened almost 
guiltily and stood quite impassive, briefcase in hand, waiting 
for the impact of the child’s hurtling body. Brian noticed the 
difference and stopped short in front of Silas, his enthusiasm 

suddenly dampened. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing—nothing,’ Silas said, feeling rather foolish in the 
pose he had struck for the little boy. 

‘Bring me something back?’ 

‘What?* 


‘You bring back something. Bring me a water gun. Bring 
me a space gain, will you?’ The round, pudgy, freckled face 
stared at him with simple, uncomplicated hope, faith and 
trust. Bring me a gun, said the child. Silas picked him up in 
his arms and assured him that he would bring him something. 
‘You forgot your briefcase!’ Brian called, running after 
him. 

Age and weariness far beyond his forty years rode him as he 
walked toward the campus. Unlike Amsterdam, he saw little 
of the beauty for which Clemington was so justly famous. His 
thoughts went toward Myra; he had a beautiful, witty and 
accomplished wife—who in turn was possessed of a plodding 
and unspectacular husband, a person whose days of accom¬ 
plishment were hardly to be distinguished from each other, 
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whose intelligence was modest at best, and who moved with¬ 
out thought or particular purpose to no particular destination 
other than old age or retirement. Yet, he asked himself, 
wasn’t most life like that, and weren’t the periods of so-called 
happiness no more than intermittent glandular easements, 
and wasn’t it possible that he might not be envied by people 
who had neither refrigerators nor cars, could they but know 
him as he knew himself? However, he had enough wit of his 
own to realize that such philosophizing was neither profound 
nor particularly adult; and he was almost grateful to run into 
Ed Lundfest and thereby be relieved of the sole company of 
his own thoughts. 

‘Beautiful morning, Silas,’ Lundfest said, gulping air as if 
he had suddenly been confronted with a totally new atmos¬ 
phere. ‘October is our best month at Clcmington. No doubt 
about that—no doubt at all. Only one word to describe it— 
salubrious. An old-fashioned word, but in situations like this, 
there are no substitutes for sound, old-fashioned language. 
Don’t you agree?’ 

Silas did not agree, and the knowledge that he would be 
easily dishonest in his failure to express disagreement did not 
raise his spirits. He had never fully admitted to himself how 
thoroughly he disliked Professor Edward Lundfest; for to 
have done so w’ould have made it next to impossible to con¬ 
tinue amicable relations with a man who was head of his 
department. Instead, he fragmentized the question; he con¬ 
sidered Lundfest’s manner of speech ridiculous, his bearing 
pompous, his use of language infantile—yet he continued to 
propose to himself that he respected the man. At this mom¬ 
ent, he would have bet his last dollar that Lundfest had only 
the vaguest notion of the meaning of salubrious, but he would 
have died before he would have brought himself to ask. 

A very nice morning,’ he said, disliking himself. 

Football weather,’ Lundfest continued, and as if by magic 
materialized two chunky, round-cheeked boys out of the 
throng of students passing by, gave them the time of day, and 
asked how things looked for the weekend game and how this 
year s squad was shaping up. Silas w'inced at the thought that 
he would not have recognized either of the boys, that he 
knew nothing about the 1950 squad, and that he was singu¬ 
larly lacking in all the various side-effects that contributed to 
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academic success. Lundfcst never denied the rumour that lie 
had been a considerable player himself, and he looked the 
part, broad-shouldered, handsome in a heavy-set way, with a 
great head of hair that was turning iron-grey. In himself, he 
combined the scholar and the man of deeds, and if Silas had 
contempt for Lundfcst the scholar, the man of deeds drew his 

grudging envy. 

‘Good boys,’ he told Silas, ‘damn good boys.’ They walked 
on, and he asked Silas how it looked for this term, offering 
his opinion that in two weeks, a skilful teacher should have 
all of his problems catalogued and defined. 

‘I don’t anticipate too many problems,’ Silas answered. 

‘No—well, that’s good, admirable, if I may say so. I wish I 
could say as much for myself. You took the run-over in 
American Literature, didn’t you, Silas?’ 

T think I can handle it.’ 

‘Of course. Only—this question of making Mark Twain the 
pivot of the whole matter—well, I sometimes feel that it 
becomes more a question of Mark Twain than of American 
literature.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say I make Mark Twain the pivot of every¬ 
thing. Possibly I use him as a standard of measurement—as a 
carpenter might use a level. I find that necessary.’ 

‘Well, you would,’ Lundfest smiled, ‘seeing as how you’re 
writing a book on the man. Although for the life of me,’ he 
added, ‘I can’t sec the place for another book on Mark Twain. 
But that’s for your judgment, not mine. I have always con¬ 
sidered Mark Twain to be the very opposite of a profound 
writer, more of a skilled entertainer, clown, and pamphleteer, 
a man concerned with surface effects and surface manifesta¬ 
tions, and ready to twist the facts every which way, so long as 
he achieves his desired effect.’ 

All of this was the last thing in the world that Silas expec¬ 
ted this morning from Ed Lundfest. A lecture, indeed a 
denunciation of Mark Twain, out of nothing and out of 
nowhere, was hardly typical of Lundfest; and the abruptness 
of it left Silas baffled, angry, and for the moment, wordless. 
The reference to the book he was writing was particularly 
pointed, for as Lundfest knew, he had been at work on it, 
intermittently, for three years—with little enough progress. 
But most of all, he resented the comment on profundity. 
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coming as it did from a man for whose intellectual achieve¬ 
ments he had so little respect. 

‘I hope I haven’t hurt your feelings,’ Lundfest said. 

‘No—not at all.’ 


‘No morning for an argument, is it, Silas?’ 
‘No—’ 


‘Then I have stepped on your toes. Well, suppose we bite 
into that another time. We’ll talk it out and get at the root of 
it. As a matter of fact, there was something else entirely that I 
wanted to mention to you. You have until nine-thirty, 
haven’t you ?’ 

They were at Whittier Hall now. Silas nodded. The man 
was his superior, officer, boss, employer—what you will. 
When you broke with the head of your department, you 
found another university; so you composed yourself and 
swallowed your anger, and you nodded amiably; and Silas 
was an amiable and good-natured man. It might also be 
observed that English teachers were not exactly rare, even 
talented ones, and Silas did not know whether he was talen¬ 
ted with anything more than persistence and a retentive 
memory. Certainly, he did not think so at this moment. 

‘Suppose wc chat a few minutes. I want to speak to you 
about the convocation this afternoon.* 

Again Silas nodded, still unable to trust himself to speak in 
a tone sufficiently warm and pleasing to convince Lundfest 
that their relationship remained congenial; but he made no 
real connection with Lundfest’s remark, nor did he relate the 
mention of the convocation to Ike Amsterdam’s argument. 

‘I’ve been discussing it with Dr. Cabot,’ Lundfest went on, 
and he s desirous that it should be a complete success. I may 

tell you, Silas, that this thing has ramifications not entirely 
local—’ 


It soothed Silas to note the subtle misuse of words, and his 
flush of anger died as he began to listen. 

not local by any means, but rather pertaining to the 
state picture and the national picture as well. I might say that 
Clemington finds itself in a position of unique importance. 
You know as well as I do, Silas, that there is a most peculiar 
apathy toward civil defence all over the country ever since 
the war began in Korea.* 

I imagine most people don’t like the war particularly.’ 
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‘Well, of course, Silas. War isn’t something one likes, any 
more than one likes communists or Nazis. But war exists, and 
frequently it’s necessary. Here, we were faced with an act ot 
cynical aggression, a bare-handed advance by the red tide. 
You might say that wc faced our Rubicon and crossed it in 
Korea, and I would question whether there ever was a purer 
struggle, a nobler action than our country took in this war. 
And mind you, I say this, as a Republican—but this trans¬ 
cends politics. Don’t you agree with me?’ 

‘I haven’t thought of it in just that way,’ Silas said. 

‘Damn it all, there’s our trouble! We don’t think of things! 
Our attitude is—leave me alone to mind my own business, to 
live my own life. Well, that might have been an acceptable 
attitude in 1890—but it’s a most provoking and unpatriotic 
attitude in 1950!’ 

Silas was trying to think and listen, to remember and 
relate, to explore his own mind and his own feelings, and to 
decide exactly how much of his own thinking it would be wise 
to express here and now. The fact of the matter was that he 
was not called upon for expression of opinion. What Lund- 
fest thought was Lundfest’s affair. A man had the right to 
think as he pleased. For himself, he had thought very little 
concerning this war, and now he realized that this very lack 
of thought and judgment was in itself a conscious act. He did 
not want to think about the war. In that, Lundfest was abso¬ 
lutely right. He wanted to be left alone—with his work, his 
wife, and his three children. He had done his years of service; 
he had seen one war through, and now he was past forty and 
beyond any call—and he remembered, in this brief passage 
of complex thought, how often he thanked all fate that Brian 
was only six years old. Yet that was only natural, and he 
resented Lundfest’s implied monopoly of patriotic passion. 
In Silas’ formative years, patriotism, when it went deeper 
that the cheap patter of politicians, was considered some¬ 
thing reserved to a man and his conscience and rather em¬ 
barrassing when bared to the public gaze; patriotism was a 
word one used rarely and judiciously, and certainly, since 
! 945 > he himself had been rather painstaking with the word. 
Like many men whose years in the army had been a mixture 
of discomfort, boredom and doubt, he rarely referred to his 
own part in the war; however, he was almost prompted to 
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ask Lundfest where his patriotism had been at that time. 
That he did not do so was a tribute to his own balance and 
judgment; for here it was not yet ten o’clock in the morning, 
and both tension and trouble had intruded upon a fairly 
normal and satisfactory pattern of life. 

‘Perhaps,’ he admitted, unable to think of any other reply 
both noncommittal and less than humiliating. 

‘Not that I blame you, Silas,’ Lundfest went on. ‘You’re 
our average American, and certainly no one should be 
dressed down for that. But these are not average times, and 
we have to get over being average people.’ 

‘Does he listen to himself?’ Silas wondered. ‘Does he hear 
himself? Here is the head of my department at a great univer¬ 
sity, a leading figure in a college of fine arts—can he talk like 
that and hear himself?’ The problem grew upon him, and he 
stared at Lundfest with a fascination which the other mistook 
for respect. 

‘I think we can begin to get over it this afternoon, at convo¬ 
cation,* Lundfest nodded. ‘In my discussion with President 
Cabot, it was felt that if one group took the lead in volun¬ 
teering for civil defence, there might be an overwhelming 
response, a sort of bandwagon effect, so as to speak. Believe 
me, Dr. Cabot is under no illusions as to the apathy on cam¬ 
pus, and because he was not willing to face an inexplicable 
and unforgivable default, he consulted with me in terms of 
our department. I assure you, I was flattered and honoured, 
not for myself of course, but for the department. He suggested 
a unanimous enrolment of the entire department for civil 
defence. Naturally, I agreed with him.’ 

Silas continued to stare at the man, with increasing wonder 
and a sort of marvellous disbelief. ‘You don’t mean the entire 
English Department?’ he asked. 

‘I do, Silas.* 

‘But how could you commit the whole staff?* 

‘Because I had no doubts as to their patriotism.’ 

‘But is this a question of patriotism?’ Silas asked slowly. 
‘Really, Ed, I don’t want to get into a foolish argument on a 
matter like this, but it’s not an open and shut thing by any 
means.* 

‘It isn’t? Just how do you see it, Silas?’ All the warmth 
went out of his voice now. He put his hands in his pockets and 
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squared his shoulders, staring sombrely at Silas, his head up, 
his massive body posed rather strikingly. 

‘Before I say another word,’ Silas replied evenly, ‘I’m going 
to spell out your attitude and protest it. I’ve known you a long 
time, Ed, and you know me. If you have an opinion on Mark 
Twain, you’re entitled to it, and I respect it. If I have an 
opinion on civil defence, I am also entitled to it, and I think 
you should respect it. I am not a communist, and I have 
nothing but hatred for totalitarianism. You know this very 
well indeed, and as for my patriotism, I gave three years of 
my life in that direction. I don’t like to bring that up, but you 
force me to, and I will not accept any implication that there 
is anything disloyal or unpatriotic in what I may say.’ 

Lundfcst looked uncomfortable, broke his pose, and placed 
one hand on Silas Timberman’s shoulder. ‘That is the last 
thing in the world I intended to imply,’ he said with sincerity. 
‘By God, if you have no right to say what you please, Silas, 
then what in hell’s name is the good of any kind of defence, 
civil or otherwise?’ 

Even coming as it did from Lundfcst, there was a certain 
insane truth in the statement, and it at least served the pur¬ 
pose of returning Silas to time and reality. He was still stand¬ 
ing in front of Whittier Hall on the campus of Clemington 
U niversity. The grass was green and the sun shone. Most of the 
students had drifted into the various buildings, and the clock 
on the tower told him that he had only ten minutes left before 
his own class started—meaning that he would be unable to 
do any ol the preparatory work he had left for this morning. 
He brought his eyes back to Lundfest before he answered, 
and looking at the man now, the tall, sturdy figure in Harris 
tweed, cashmere sweater, white shirt and neat blue tie, he 
envied an ability to dress so well and casually, and said to 
himself, ‘I don’t want to make an enemy out of Ed Lundfcst. 
There s no reason why I should. He has his ways and I have 
mine, but we’ve always been good friends, always respected 
each other. Of course, he’s impulsive, but on the other hand, 

I m stodgy I don’t move at all. People are different. He’s 
not asking any great sacrifice from me, only to take him off 
the hook by joining this civil defence nonsense. Why not? 
What do I lose ? So his thoughts went, and it seemed as if 
someone else was speaking when he said, as he had to, 
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‘But where is that right after you've committed me ?’ 

‘Committed you to what?’ Lundfest demanded. 

‘To civil defence.’ 

‘Silas, so help me God, I don’t understand what you’re 
after! Can’t we talk about this quietly and sanely?’ 

‘I’ve been quiet,* Silas answered. ‘You ask me what I 
object to—just this. There’s as much need for civil defence at 
Clemington as there is in Death Valley, maybe less, for all I 
know. In the first place, this is a United Nations war—and 
it’s being fought in Korea. In the second place, if an atom 
bomb were dropped on Clemington, what good would all 
this mummery be? In the third place, no atom bombs are 
going to be dropped here. In the fourth place, I don’t like to 
whoop up a war, any war, especially a war like this. The 
thing to do with a war is to get it over with and done with, 
and you don’t do that by turning a war scare loose across the 
campus.’ 

‘And if all that is true, Silas, what’s behind this? Since you 
know all the other answers, I’m sure you know this one too.’ 

‘You know it as well as I do, Ed. You said it before.’ 

‘What did I say?’ 

Silas was in it now, as he well knew, in it and deeply, with 
only one last chance of going back. He would tell Myra about 
it later, and she would ask him why he had to say what he 
was going to say, and he would be unable to answer, just as 
he was unable to explain to himself now why he said, 

‘The unique importance of Clemington and President 
Cabot—’ 

‘I’m sorry you said that. I’m sorry, Silas. I don’t want to 
press you any further now. I want you to think this through 
again. I’ll see you at convocation.’ 

* * * 

The mood that Lundfest left with Silas carried over into the 
classroom, and Silas found himself regarding his students 
with a mixture of curiosity and uncertainty. Lundfest had 
succeeded in making him doubt a number of things which 
were not subject to doubt when he awoke that morning, and 
to some extent these doubts were effective. He looked at the 
students as he might at strangers; and this was new, for he 
had never regarded a classroom as a gathering of strangers 
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before—nor had they ever puzzled him to the extent that 
they were puzzling him at this moment. 

His first feeling was that he did not know them or anything 
very much about them, even though this was his sixth lecture 
with this particular group. There were forty-two students in 
the class, twenty-eight boys and fourteen girls, and he knew 
the names of at least a dozen of them and could make a fair 
guess with a dozen more. But that did not increase his know¬ 
ledge of them. For several years after the Second World War 
had ended, he had felt knowledgeable about his students and 
exceedingly close to them, for they were all—at least the men 
wholly, and to some extent the women—a part of the en¬ 
veloping experience of war. But by 1950, almost all of the 
veterans had gone. A new generation had replaced them, a 
generation of strong, tall and fair youth who had never known 
want or fear or deprivation, who had never crouched, face in 
the mud, and listened to the scream of the planes overhead, 
who had never talked to death and listened to death, who 
had never counted the hours and days and weeks and years 
in some lonely and godforsaken outpost, and who had never 
walked gingerly and apprehensively into the hallowed and 
forbidden halls of learning, armed with a scholarship granted 
by the GI Bill of Rights. The war generation he had known 
well indeed, but these were something else. These, in this 
university, were the sons and daughters of the satisfied and 
the successful of the middle west. Here were the sons and 
daughters of large and small industrialists, department store 
owners and storekeepers, doctors and lawyers and men who 
had the rich franchise with Ford or Pontiac or Plymouth or 
Coca-Cola, great farmers who had reaped ten good years of 
crops, and judges and state senators and congressmen and 
real estate operators and contractors and engineers—from 
good homes in the pleasant green towns of the middle west, 
Irom Clucago and Indianapolis and St. Louis and Cincinnati 
and Cleveland and Gary and many other cities. They were 
as lair to look on as any group of boys and girls had ever been 
in all of the land’s history, for they had been cared for and 
fed as no other children were—but their health and fairness 

and robustness only served to foster his doubts and un¬ 
certainties. 

When he looked at their faces, he found no uncertainties 
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there, no doubts. Suppose he were to tell them the rather in¬ 
consequential story of what had happened this morning? 
What would they do? What would they say? He did not 
know because he had never thought of them in this manner 
before. 

Suppose he raised it to them as a question of principle?— 
which made it even more puzzling; for he was by no means 
certain that he was acting on a basis of principle; and lie was 
a little less than certain as to what their principles might 
be. 


He recalled now that he had no clue. They did not argue 
with him; they were not inquisitive, and they did not chal¬ 
lenge his opinions. Neither were they obstreperous, unruly or 
disinterested. Satisfied was closer to it, yet not sufficient; they 
were not deeply interested in American literature, but he was 
unaware of what their deep interest might be, if they had 
deep interests. 

He was somewhat defensive when he said to them, 

‘You may have wondered why I seem to build my entire 
thesis of our literature around Mark Twain—* 

He realized that very few of them had wondered; he was 
answering Lundfest, and it made him annoyed with himself. 
He went on speaking precisely, evenly, logically, watching 
their faces while he spoke and trying to read some message 
from their faces. But during the next half-hour, he read no 
more than he had known before. 

‘In a manner of speaking,* he was saying, ‘we can call 
Twain the first and the last American realist, which makes 
his tragedy the more pointed, the more forlorn. He was the 
last novelist who hoped, who believed, who sang a song of 
praise and pride about American civilization. At the same 
time, he was first, and in a certain sense the last as well, to 
criticize our way of life savagely, pointedly, and directly, his 
love turned into hate, his understanding into rancour and 
bitterness—yet never separating his hate from love, his 
bitterness from understanding. This sounds like a paradox, 
and indeed the man was a paradox; but the paradox was 
unified in one heart and one soul, a great heart and a great 
soul. After him, there were many who appeared to criticize, 
but their criticism was mockery and disdain, a childish listing 
of dirty words and dirty scenes, and there were others who 
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appeared to love, but their love was compounded out of 
copybook patriotism and Chamber of Commerce~- 
Were they with him, or a long way from him. He told 
them in closing, ‘I want you to read, for two weeks from 
today, a short but very wonderful novelette by Mark Twain 
It’s not very well known, but I thmk we can find a good dea 
in it. It is called, The Man That Corrupted Hadleyberg. You will 

find it in the library.* . 

They were filing out and he was putting his papers toge¬ 
ther, when a tall, sandy-haired young man stopped at his 

desk and said, # 

‘Excuse me, Professor Timberman. 


‘Yes?’ 

‘I was troubled by something you said before. I thought 

I’d ask you.’ „ _ , A , , 

‘Go right ahead.’ He realized that a few other students had 

stopped by his desk. 

‘Well, that remark about the Chamber of Commerce 
well, it didn’t sound right. At home, my father is the president 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. I think he leaves preach¬ 
ing to the preacher. When he talks, he talks sense. ^ ^ 

Silas stared at the boy for a moment; then he nodded. ‘I’m 
sure he docs, Brockman. My remark was not directed at any 
personality.’ 

‘Then why choose the Chamber of Commerce, sir?* 

Silas noticed that a couple of the students were grinning, 
whether at the question or at his discomfiture, he did not 
know. The others were soberly listening, and it was difficult 
to know what they felt. Another time, perhaps, the whole 
thing would have meant nothing and would have been 
easily passed off as nothing. Today, it could not be passed off, 
and lie had to think about his reply carefully and cautiously. 

‘Because, Brockman, it has been widely held that the usual 
Chamber of Commerce statement is not a model of sincerity 
or deep concern for our well being.’ 

‘I can’t agree with that,* the boy said stubbornly. ‘Isn’t 
that just what the communists say?’ 

‘What!’ The other students were grinning, but Silas felt 
that his own smile was rather foolish. The boy stood his 
ground, and Silas found himself saying, ‘Come now, Brock¬ 
man—let’s not be foolish about this. I haven’t the vaguest 
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notion of what the communists say, nor do I particularly 
care—* 

But that didn’t do it, and Silas left the lecture room irrita¬ 
ted with himself, angry with himself, feeling foolish, childish, 
and in some new, strange way, a little afraid. 

* * * 

He shared an office with two other members of the depart¬ 
ment, a rather plain, ancient office with three desks, green- 
shaded lamps, old chairs and framed steel engravings of 
Shakespeare, Browning and George Bernard Shaw; but as 
he entered it now, it was a place of refuge, warm and com¬ 
forting, and he himself was very tired. The only other person 
present was Lawrence Kaplin, who held the Whittier Seat in 
Anglo-Saxon and Chaucerian literature, a mild-mannered, 
soft-spoken and scholarly man in his middle fifties. He looked 
up from the paper he was reading as Silas entered, nodded 
hello and then studied Silas rather quizzically. Silas sat 
down at his desk and sighed. 

‘How is the family?’ Kaplin asked him. 

‘All right, I suppose, Lawrence. Yours?’ 

Kaplin nodded, continuing his interested inspection of 
Silas, who had begun to open his mail. It was the general run 
of material that came to his office, circulars, advertisements 
for textbooks, a scholarly journal, and a note from an old 
friend at Chicago University. In his effort to get out of him¬ 
self, Silas began to read the advertisements, word for word. 

I saw you with Lundfest,’ Kaplin remarked. 

Oh, yes.’ Silas put down the advertisement and looked 
across at the other as if he had only just realized that he was 
there, old Kaplin, grey-haired, near-sighted, retiring, desir¬ 
ing no enemies and having almost no close friends, constantly 
apologetic for the fact that he knew more of old English, the 

language and the literature, than anyone else on the con¬ 
tinent. 

[Did he talk to you ?’ Silas added. 

‘About civil defence? Yes.* 

‘And what was your reaction?’ 

Silas, what could be the reaction of any intelligent human 
being? What is my reaction to any part of this monstrous 
thing that is growing up in America today ? I can compromise 
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with myself, but I have not yet reached the point where I can 

1 * mvsclf , 

Thou eh he spoke softly and thoughtfully, what he said was, 
in terms of his former relationship with Silas, a sort °* out " 
burst, a controlled, dispassionate outburst, but an outburst 
nevertheless; and it also occurred to Silas that in the fifteen 
years or so since he had first met Lawrence Kaplin, this vvas 
the first time he had ever heard him express so strong a social 
or political opinion. It fascinated Silas. How little you knew 
about people! How little you tried to know them. 

‘You told Lundfest that you would not become a part of 

this nonsense?’ Silas asked. 

‘No, I told him that I would.’ 

Silas nodded, but remained silent. # 

‘I suppose^™ told him that you would have no part of it, 
Kaplin said, after a moment. ‘That’s easier for you than for 
me, Silas. I didn’t think it was important enough to lose a job 
for—or even to make an enemy of Ed Lundfest. I don t know 
whether it’s important. It makes me uncomfortable, but so do 
a great many other things that I continue to do.* 

‘I don’t follow you at all, Lawrence. I am both expendable 
and replaceable, but you are one of the foremost scholars in 
America. Lundfest knows that, and so does Cabot, and they 
both know what it means to have you at Clemington. You 
could go to any university in the country if you wanted to, 
and I’ve wondered why you don’t, if you will forgive me.* 
Kaplin smiled and shook his head. ‘Just one or two things, 
Silas. I happen to be Jewish. It’s very simple and quite 
proper for you to talk the way you do. Your name is Silas 
Timbcrman; mine happens to be Lawrence Kaplin. We live 
in a world where English departments are not breaking their 
backs to add to their roster of Kaplins—’ 

‘No—no, I can’t accept that!’ 

‘Accept it on my word, Silas. It happens to be true. I sup¬ 
pose that if I resigned from here, I could find a job somewhere 
else. The country is not crowded with young men and 
women dying for an opportunity to make the acquaintance 
of the Venerable Bede, but I suppose something would turn 
up. But if I went out of here under a cloud of subversion—I’d 
never teach again, and that’s the plain, simple fact.* 

‘Subversion!* Silas said. ‘You can’t be serious? You don’t 
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really believe that a refusal to be moved around like a puppet 
by Ed Lundfest and volunteer for some silly whim of Cabot’s 
constitutes subversion?’ 

‘Are you sure that it doesn’t, Silas?’ 

‘Quite sure,’ Silas replied. ‘I admit that we live in a 
country where some unpleasant things have happened, but 
unpleasant things are bound to happen in a situation like 
this. We can blow them up all out of proportion. It is still a 
sound place, Lawrence, believe me.’ 

* * * 

After convocation, Silas felt more pleased than ever with his 
sane judgment of things and more convinced than ever that 
he had allowed his own depression to influence both his 
impressions and his actions. President Cabot’s talk was quite 
sober and unemotional, and Lundfest revised his position of 
total commitment to a statement to the effect that he had 
every expectation of almost complete support from his depart¬ 
ment. Applications were passed around to be taken home and 
filled in, and when Silas was leaving the great assembly hall, 
with its fine raftered ceiling and broad air of dignity and 
thought, Lundfest sought him out, grinned at him, and re¬ 
minded him of the party that evening. Of course, he would 
be there, Silas replied, and Lundfest said nothing at all about 
their former discussion. 

Myra caught up with him outside the assembly hall, and 
they walked home together. The day was still rich, laden 
with sunlight and clean air, and Silas’ normal good spirits 
had returned. 
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\T7EDNESDAY being a day without classes, Myra usually 
W dedicated it to the household, the children and herself 
— in the order named, and the result was that she rarely got 
to herself. While she was more than a little disdainful of 
acquaintances who made careers of doing nothing except 
currying themselves, she thought it not unreasonable to want 
to have her hair done once a week or to get to Indianapolis 
once a month for department store shopping. Ike Amsterdam 
had once lectured her upon the simple and irreplaceable vir¬ 
tue of a day wasted—a day during which she w'ould walk and 
loaf and do nothing at all of any consequence or constructive 
value; lie held that as the years went by, she was becoming 
tight and mechanical in her actions, and that this was unfor¬ 
givable in a woman of her charm and attractiveness—alto¬ 
gether something he could say out of his protective coat of 
years; or so he thought, for she was annoyed with him, and a 
little angry too. Perhaps her anger partook of agreement, but 
this was not a matter she desired to discuss-with anyone at all. 

On Tuesday evening, with the help of Silas, she had got 
most of the chores out of the way; after she had sent the chil¬ 
dren oft to school, Silas did the breakfast dishes, and she was 
free and dressed and ready to leave the house by ten o’clock. 
She had planned to take the car, but now she realized that 
she had a whole day ahead of her and recalled what Ike 
Amsterdam had said, and the October weather was still so 
fine and clean that she decided to walk the two miles to the 
business section of Clemington, have lunch in town after the 
hairdresser, do some leisurely shopping, and then either take 
the bus back or walk back, depending on what time it was 
and how tired she felt. 

This simple procedure delighted her and took on some of 
the quality of an adventure—if only because it was different 
from the normal course of events and because a long, un- 
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hurried walk with herself was a simple but undeniable 
luxury. The truth was that Myra had become more and more 
accustomed to avoiding her dreams and fancies, moving 
further away, year by year, from a world where all things 
were possible; whereupon she told herself that the knowledge 
that very few things were possible was a part of growing 
up. 

She had grown up, and it embarrassed her to recollect her 
adolescence and to recall that Silas Timberman was Silas 
Timberman and none of the other things she had dreamed 
about; the thought made her resentful of herself. She put it 
aside with the sharp admonition that Silas Timberman was 
more than the dreams of many others had come to. She strode 
along w'ith a good, solid stride, full of the wine of being alive 
and free and good to look on, and thought about many 
things, and about Silas as well. She had married a very 
simple man, a very direct and open and plain man, with an 
unsatisfied hunger for knowledge. Was he clever, she asked 
herself? That was unanswerable, and certainly there was 
nothing of brilliance about him. His thoughts moved slowly 
and he never leaped to intuitive conclusions. He was not 
clever, but he lived well with people, and maybe that was 
being more clever than she knew. 

That she herself was clever had always been taken for 
granted by her associates—and accepted with a certain 
degree of alarm by her parents. Sometimes she realized how' 
much she based her two lectures a week—Studies in Classical 
Civilization, supported by the inexhaustible Symington 
. Fund, and netting the Timbermans eight hundred dollars a 
year—on this quality of cleverness. Where Silas would dog¬ 
gedly have pursued an endless search for facts and more facts, 
Myra was capable of painting a background so amusing and 
diversified and populated by detail, that it filled all gaps. ‘I 
am not a scholar,’ she would tell Silas with just a touch of 
resentment. ‘I’m a housewife, adding to the family budget.* 
Nor did she herself know whether her small opinion of what 
she did—and to some extent of what her husband did—was 
real or simulated. 

As she walked along, down from the heights where the 
campus lay, an attractive, well-formed woman in skirt, 
sweater and jacket, she finished with these thoughts and put 
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them aside. A tale entitled The Trouble with Silas would have 
to bear the subtitle, The Trouble with Myra. But neither point 
bore proper explanation so far as her own thoughts were able 
to go. Discontent could be pinned down to nothing singular, 
nothing valid, nothing understandable; it was simply that 
life levelled oft'. The high mountains and deep valleys oi long 
ago disappeared, and here she was having an adventure out 
of a walk to the hairdresser. She didn’t mind. She was 
happier than she had been for a long while. 

* * * 

She was through at the hairdresser and leaving, just stepping 
out on the sunny sidewalk, with Rogmann’s Drugstore facing 
her and the Colony Moving Picture House calling her atten¬ 
tion with its new splash of technicolour, when she heard her 
name called, ‘Myra! Myra!’ with surprise and pleasure. A 
name can be spoken in a hundred different ways, and this was 
obviously someone delighted with seeing her in town at mid¬ 
day. She turned, and there was Ed Lundfest coming down the 
street with long strides, looking fine in grey flannels and a 
tweed jacket with leather elbow patches, grinning and hold¬ 
ing out his hand to her. 

‘Myra, of all people! What are you doing here?’ 

‘Do you always take the edge oft'nice things? Can’t you 
sec that I just had my hair done?’ 

‘How should I see that? It was beautiful before. It’s beauti¬ 
ful now.’ He took both her hands, and she thought of how she 
was always prepared not to like him and how inevitably she 
did like the healthy boyish enthusiasm of him, in spite of 
Silas’ often-expressed distaste for men who moved into 
middle age without ever leaving adolescence. A simple 
explanation was his obvious liking and admiration for her. 

‘I was at the dentist’s,* he explained. ‘Can you imagine 
anything in the world finer than leaving the dentist and 
meeting you?’ 

‘A few things,’ she smiled. 

‘Did you drive down ?’ 

‘No, I walked, Ed. I had a wonderful walk. I ran away 
from everything today and I’m having a holiday.’ 

‘Until when ?* 

‘Until about four o’clock.’ 
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Then he asked her to have lunch with him, and when slic 
hesitated, he pressed her; but she wanted to have lunch with 
him, because it was a part of her being the way she was today, 
and he didn’t have to press her very hard. They walked to his 
car and drove out to a place called The Cottage, a small 
place about ten miles up the river, where the food was not 
very good but where no one knew them and where they could 
sit and watch the river and have a bottle of wine—all of it 
adding up, on the part of Myra, to a fine and fitting surrep¬ 
titious feeling of doing something wrong but not very wrong, 
and certainly very pleasant. When Ed Lundfest said that it 
was nice, she agreed with him. It was very nice; perhaps if it 
happened too often it would not be, but happening once like 
this, it was very nice indeed. He was not the most sensitive 
man in the world, but he seemed to recognize that today she 
was escaping from something, and he fitted himself to her 
mood and need. He did not mention Silas nor did she men¬ 
tion his wife Joan. It was, Myra felt afterwards, a harmless 
and pleasant affair. 


* * * 

Silas was leaving the Faculty Club at about twelve forty-five, 
when he heard his name called, and he turned around and 
someone said, ‘Talk of the devil!’ Ike Amsterdam was sitting 
at a table with Hartman Spencer, Alec Brady and Susan 
Allen; and they were smiling at his abstraction. ‘We were 
talking about you loud enough for you to hear,’ Susan Allen 
said, and they made room for him and pulled over a chair. 
They were half way through their lunch, and when he ex¬ 
plained that he had already eaten, they insisted that he have 
another cup of coffee with them. He looked at his watch, saw 
that he had half an hour, and decided that it would be pleas¬ 
ant to sit with them for a while, and it was more pleasant 
because they were so obviously pleased. It always came as a 
little bit of a shock to Silas that people liked him and desired 
his presence. He sat down next to Susan Allen, an attractive 
woman in her late twenties, who taught the history of art and 
whose husband was an instructor in English Literature, both 
of them friends of himself and of Myra, and both of them 
valuing the friendship inordinately, as younger people will 
sometimes do with older people they like and admire. She 
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poured coffee for him, and he stirred it thoughtfully as she 

<1 ske d • 

‘And you’re not curious about what we were saying, 


Hartman Spencer, who had won the Chalmers Award for 
his work on cosmic rays, was a short, square-built man ot 
about fifty, with the hammered, mashed-in face ot a protes- 
sional boxer—which he had been for three years—and the 
gentle, inquiring smile ot a saint, which he was not. Utter y 
devoted to Amsterdam, he had already made himself some¬ 
thing of an international reputation in astro-physics, and was 
now engaged in writing a rather revolutionary monograph 
on the origin of the universe. Now he said, 

‘Silas wouldn’t be curious about that. No good man is ever 


perturbed by what others say about him.’ 

‘Save us from good men,’ said Ike Amsterdam. They are a 
pestilential breed and more concerned for their reputations 
than a woman is for her looks. Leave Silas out of the cate¬ 


gory.’ 

‘It’s interesting, Ike,’ Susan Allen remarked, ‘that you 
can’t defend a man without insulting a woman.* 

‘I am neither defending Silas nor attacking him.* 

Alec Brady watched them all, ate and watched them, his 
expression rather quizzical and reserved at once. He was a 
tall, long-faced, balding man in his middle forties, a full pro¬ 
fessor of European History, the author of three important 
books on the Napoleonic Wars, a captain of infantry in the 
Second World War and—a fact which he sedulously kept 
from public knowledge—a holder of the Distinguished 
Service Medal. He was not easy to know, and at the same 
time, one of the few men Silas wanted to know better. Like 
Silas, he lived close to his family, his wife and two children, 
and like Silas, he gave the impression of being singularly free 
of ambition. He was one of those men who rarely delivered 
judgments of others, a reticence that seemed to stem more 
from a particular understanding than from a desire to please 
and be liked. 


When Silas turned to him, a little uneasy at being the sub¬ 
ject of conversation and somewhat gratified at the same time, 
he smiled and asked, 

‘How is the family, Silas?’ 
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Silas said they were good, very good. Susan Allen was 
saying, ‘You certainly are,’ to Ike Amsterdam, maintaining 
that he never spoke of anyone without attacking or delend¬ 
ing, and then Spencer returned to his original statement. 
There were good people. If Amsterdam chose to give the 
word historical connotations, that was something else. But if 
you made an inversion otgood, and extended it as a principle, 
where were you then ? 

‘Precisely where we are,’ Amsterdam replied. ‘Fat, well- 
fed, well-curried, well-cared-for pedants, performing our 
mechanical daily routine by rote, housed, fed and clothed by 
millionaires who tolerate this institution for the technical 
experts it turns out, and who provide a window dressing of 
liberal arts to go with the ivy on the phoney granite walls. 
That’s where we are. Obedient and cheerful purveyors of 
what passes for culture in a world gone insane, passing out a 
smattering of ignorance to becloud the otherwise undcfilcd 
minds of the new herrenvolkd 

Susan Allen whistled and grinned. Spencer shook his head 
and returned to his mashed potatoes. ‘You don’t leave much 
room for argument,’ Brady smiled, and Susan Allen asked, 

‘Have you ever heard anyone argue with Ike?’ 

‘Everyone argues with me,’ Amsterdam snorted. ‘The fools 
as well as those with a modicum of common sense. This is the 
holy age of conformity, and if I should hold one small opinion 
not registered and stamped with the ofiicial seal of approval, 
I would be met with argument, rancour and fear.’ 

‘Ike has made this general,’ Susan Allen explained to Silas, 
‘and as a matter of fact, when you walked by, he was holding 
forth on it. He chose you as his example, and stated that so 
mild and agreeable a subject as American literature would 
either be pruned to conform, or else he who taught it would 
find himself in very hot water. I don’t find it so with the his¬ 
tory of art. No one has yet told me who to elevate and who 
to relegate to the cellar, and I doubt if anyone very much 
cares. How do you feel about it, Silas?’ 

‘Well—I don’t know. This is a time of stress, I suppose, and 
a certain amount of give and take has to go by the board. 
But that doesn’t mean that anything basic has changed. You 
can make out a good case, Ike, for the oligarch’s hold on the 
university, but it seems to me to be a little old hat. You set up 
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a straw man and knock him over, which isn’t quite fair either. 
Of course the rich support the colleges; everyone knows that 
and it’s been that way for a long time, but that doesn’t mean 
they dictate the curriculum or the content of the various 
courses. Fortunately, I don’t think they give a damn—or 
would know what to do if they did.’ 

‘You underestimate them,’ Brady put in. ‘One of the worst 
mistakes a pedagogue can make, Silas, is to consider that the 
rich are fools. It’s simply not true.’ 

‘But what about the other way?’ Susan Allen said. ‘You 
have all your answers in Russia, where the schools belong to 
the people, as they put it. Suppose Silas—or I, for that matter 
or Ike, or you, Alec—suppose we opened the wrong text, or 
praised the wrong picture, or claimed that your cosmic rays, 
Hart, don’t do whatever the comrades prescribe for them— 
then Silas would find himself in a comfortable and quiet cell, 
or in Siberia.’ 

‘How do you know?’ Ike Amsterdam demanded. 

‘It’s common knowledge, isn’t it? It’s something they’ve 
gone to no trouble to conceal, it seems to me.’ 

Brady said, ‘Without getting into a long argument about 
Russia, Sue, isn’t it a hell of a note when we have to justify 
our own actions by saying it’s worse somewhere else?’ 

Silas looked at his watch and then rose. ‘My time’s up. The 
great god has asked to see me, and I mustn’t be late.’ 

‘Cabot?’ Ike Amsterdam asked. Silas nodded, and as he 
walked away, Spencer said, 

‘I hope he doesn’t find the argument resolved.’ 

‘Not Silas Timberman,* Brady said, and Susan Allen half- 
cynically added, ‘The good man.* 

‘If he is,’ Ike Amsterdam observed, ‘God help him.’ 

* * * 

In some ways, the presidency of Clemington University was a 
far cry from the leadership of such famous eastern colleges as 
Harvard, Princeton or Columbia; in other ways it was not, 
for Clemington had a unique relationship to the whole 
middle area of the nation and the whole central concentra¬ 
tion of industry and agriculture. If fewer career diplomats 
emerged from Clemington than from certain eastern univer¬ 
sities, this was more than balanced by those who were later 
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to become leaders of heavy industry, congressmen, senators, 
not to mention governors and mayors of western cities. A 
secretary of state, a governor of Illinois, and a Supreme 
Court justice had each in turn been president of Glemington; 
and it had occurred to others as well as Anthony C. Cabot 
that it was time this region as well as the culture and industry 
of the region should be honoured by a higher post. 

Therefore, people who understood the curious workings of 
American politics felt that Anthony C. Cabot had been well 
advised, some years before, to accept the call that made him 
president. His had been an interesting if not unusual career, 
and one well planned and regulated. Coming from a wealthy 
family, he had himself been a student at Groton and Vale and 
had then entered the diplomatic service. Seven years of this 
brought him the ministry of a middle-sized, not too import¬ 
ant South American republic, from which he resigned to run 
for Congress on the Republican ticket. Elected to the House, 
he served several terms before it was felt that the time had 
come for him to enter the Senate—and he survived as a 
senator through a good deal of the Roosevelt Administration. 
In Congress, he remained a diplomat, never placing his name 
on any important, consequential legislation, never allowing 
himself to be publicly grouped with the die-hard enemies of 
Roosevelt or with the independent Republicans who occa¬ 
sionally supported the administration. Without submitting 
any proof of the qualities, he gained a reputation for calm 
intelligence, judicious non-partisanship in the nation’s good, 
and thoughtful open-mindedness. Eight years before, he had 
wisely decided not to run for re-election, but to accept, under 
public pressure, the presidency of a great university, because, 
as he usually put it, 

‘In this arena will be fought the battle so decisive in this 
great world struggle—the battle for a free and upright youth 
who will never falter in the contest against tyranny.’ 

In October of 1950 he had just passed his sixtieth birthday, 
and all in all, the years had dealt well with him. He had a 
fine, commanding figure, a great shock of white hair, and a 
head that inevitably called for the adjective leonine. A firm 
chin gave him an appearance of forcefulness, and a high, 
wide brow balanced the force with an indication of deep 
thought and sober judgment. 
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All of this was public knowledge and only surface deep. 
There were very few men at the university who knew him 
well, who were his friends and intimates, and Silas was not 
among them; and when all was said and done, he knew as 
little about Cabot as most people did. The president s aloof¬ 
ness had become traditional among the faculty, but Silas was 
slower than others to judge him on that score, sensing how 
often aloofness stems from a deep fear of people rather than 
from any basic dislike. He did know that Cabot could, on 
occasion, be most charming, which rather counted against 
the theory of fear, but Silas had never been sufficiently con¬ 
cerned to speculate unduly upon the matter. 

He was concerned now, if the truth be told. That morning, 
he had found a note in his box, asking him to stop by the 
president’s office at one-fifteen, if he could manage it, and 
since the time coincided with the beginning of a two-hour 
break in his classes, he felt it was a little more than a casual 
matter. If a summons from Cabot was not too usual, it was 
nevertheless not a singular matter, and in a routine sense not 
a disturbing one. The fact that it disturbed Silas meant 
simply that he was in a condition to be disturbed by any 
number of things. Yet whenever he attempted to pin down 
the source of this condition and analyse it, he came to a dead 
end in his thinking and resorted to a variety of rationaliza¬ 
tion. He knew that things were changing; he knew that 
people were becoming different; he knew that he himself was 
becoming different; yet he could not successfully articulate a 
definition of that difference. 

Whereupon, he was nervous and ill at ease as he entered 
the Main Building and climbed the arched marble stairs to 
President Cabot’s office. The Main Building , which dated 
from the immediate post-Civil War period, was magnificent 
in an ornate and thoughtless manner, and this mahogany 
and marble decor carried into the office of the president. 
Silas had imagined that Cabot enjoyed its similarity with the 
old government office buildings in Washington, and indeed 
the red carpeting, the over-sized desks and over-stuffed black 
leather chairs made a good setting for a man like Cabot. 

In the waiting room, a secretary nodded at Silas, smiled, 
and said, ‘Dr. Cabot is waiting for you, Professor Timber- 
man. Won’t you go in.’ 
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As Silas entered, Cabot got up from behind his desk and 
walked forward and shook hands with him. ‘Glad you came, 
Professor Timberman. Suppose we sit here,’ indicating the 
oval conference table that stood at one side of the large room. 
‘I hate these front and back desk affairs. It’s one part of 
management I could never get used to.’ He led Silas over to 
the table, pulled out two chairs, and produced cigars, cigar¬ 
ettes and a manila folder of papers. ‘Which will you have?’ 
he asked Silas. ‘I don’t remember your preference.’ 

‘Mostly a pipe,’ Silas answered. 

‘Well, light up if you want to, and make yourself comfort¬ 
able. I think a good talk between us is overdue, and 
something we should have got down to long ago. The trouble 
is that Clemington is a big place, too big, I sometimes 
think.’ 

Silas stuffed his pipe and waited. He had to wait. Cabot 
was being delicate and enticing, and there was nothing else 
that Silas could do but wait. He waited while Cabot 
lit a cigar, puffed gently on it, and examined Silas with 
curiosity but with no animosity. Silas was surprised when 
he said, 

‘A name’s a private matter entirely, but I must admit I’m 
fascinated by yours. You don’t mind?’ 

‘Not at all,’ Silas said. ‘It’s a very ordinary name.’ 

‘In some places. Quite extraordinary in others. You’re 
from Minnesota, aren’t you, Timberman?* 

‘Originally—yes.’ 

‘Father in the wood business?* 

‘Nothing as exalted as that. He worked in a sawmill.’ 

‘Forgive me, I didn’t mean to pry, but genealogy is a 
hobby of mine. Some day, if I find the time, I’ll do a book on 
American names. Take a name like Timberman. The few 
times I’ve run into it, it’s always stemmed from Minnesota. 
Nothing so unusual about that and hardly even a scientific 
observation. But why Minnesota? Well, it could be a family 
name—one family settled and spread out—but why Timber¬ 
man? Does it mean that these people were woodsmen in 
whatever land they stemmed from, or did they take the name 
working in the forests of Minnesota? And if they did, why? 
Or is it an Anglicisation of a foreign name with a similar 
sound?’ 
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Silas wondered whether this unexpected and rather re¬ 
markable dissertation on his name was an oblique attempt by 
Cabot to discover his national origin. If so, it was rather 
clumsy, yet he was unwilling to suspect Cabot of such 
childish manoeuvring. He answered bluntly, 

‘I’ve never given it any thought, I suppose. My grand¬ 
father was a Norwegian who came here as a little boy in 
1857. I always thought he brought the name with him. Per¬ 
haps not. He worked in the woods, and it may be that name 
was easier to pronounce than his own.* 

‘Very likely,’ Cabot smiled. ‘I wasn’t prying, Professor 
Timbcrman. As a matter ol fact, we’re a good deal afield 
from what brought me to ask you here. I understand you’re 
quite close to Professor Amsterdam?’ 

‘He’s an old and dear friend of ours.’ 

Cabot nodded. ‘Which means patience and understanding 
upon your part. Old men can be quite trying.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ Silas admitted, again knowing what he was 
going to say and attempting to reject it and find other words, 
‘yet I don’t think rules hold any better for the old than for the 
young. We’ve always found Professor Amsterdam an in¬ 
teresting companion. A comfortable one too, I might 
say.’ 

‘Yet I’ve noticed his capacity to be quite uncomfortable.’ 

‘He has that,’ Silas answered, glad of an opportunity to 
smile, but still apprehensive, uncertain. 

‘I want you to understand that I’m not proceeding behind 
his back. I called you in because I know you are a friend of 
his. I felt that a friend might be helpful in this situation, help¬ 
ful to him, helpful to all of us. At the same time, to be per¬ 
fectly honest, I wanted to talk to you. I suppose there might 
have been a place and a time when being a university presi¬ 
dent was a simple and an uncomplicated affair. Not today, I 
assure you. We are too big, Timbcrman, and we suffer the 
curse of our size—* 

Silas sucked at his pipe and waited. Cabot suddenly broke 
the flow of thought and word, ruffled through the manila 
folder, and took out a letterhead. 

‘Would you read this, Professor Timberman?* handing it 
to Silas. It w r as on Ike Amsterdam’s personal stationery, 
hand-written in the cramped, painful scrawl of the old man, 
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and dated a week past. It was addressed to Dr. Anthony C. 
Cabot, and it said, 

‘I am constrained to write to you, so that I may explain 
more precisely an action which I performed only by absten¬ 
tion. Last week, you issued an urgent call to the faculty of 
this university to enlist in a civilian defence organization for the 
campus, and we were further informed that a major enlist¬ 
ment by most of the faculty would serve as a morale factor to 
the entire state, where, as a whole, enlistments in civil 
defence have been inconsequential—in spite of great prod¬ 
ding and calamity howling. 

‘After due reflection, I came to the conclusion that your 
request was motivated not by concern for the national good 
but by political expediency, and that the manner in which it 
was put to the members of the faculty deprived them of that 
most precious democratic right, the right of free choice and 
judgment. In other words, the implication was present that 
any refusal to concur with your wishes, as expressed by the 
department heads, could lead to reprisal of one sort or 
another. 

‘Having come to this conclusion, I felt that only one course 
of action lay open to me—to refuse to participate in any man¬ 
ner in this civilian defence organization. I know that such a 
course has only symbolic value, as the contribution of one old 
man to such an organization would be extremely dubious; 
nevertheless, I had to pursue the dictates of my own con¬ 
science. 

‘Yet I would not be telling the whole truth if I allowed my 
action to rest upon the aforementioned grounds alone. 
Neither political expediency nor bad manners are sufficient 
to absolve one from a patriotic duty. However, I am a scien¬ 
tist and a physicist—one who has given the better part of his 
life to a study of natural forces and natural causes, and I 
know enough about the atom and the atom bomb to under¬ 
stand that the only defence against this bomb is the non-use 
of it—in other words, the preparation of a situation, nation¬ 
ally and internationally, which will enable us to remove this 
curse and horror from the eyes of mankind forever. Such 
organization as you propose can only excite an already sore 
situation and cannot lead to peace. Therefore, I consider 
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such action detrimental to the best interests of my country, 
and basically unpatriotic. 

‘Very sincerely yours, 

‘Isaac Amsterdam.* 

Silas finished reading and laid the letter down on the table. 
His pipe had gone out, and he was grateful for the diversion 
of lighting it. Cabot looked at him non-committally, and now 
the president waited. 

‘I’m rather sorry you let me read it,’ Silas said finally. 

‘Why ?’ 

Silas shrugged. ‘Isn’t it obvious, sir?’ 

‘You mean you find it embarrassing, and feel for my own 
embarrassment ?’ 

‘Professor Amsterdam is a friend of mine.’ 

‘Which is why I credited you with the virtue of patience. 
Yet I was wondering whether you saw the letter before it was 
dispatched.’ 

Silas felt a cold chill run down his spine, and his hand 
shook a little as he placed his pipe on the table. He fought for 
control, found it, and managed to reply very quietly, 

‘No, I did not, Dr. Cabot. You may be assured that if I 
had, I would have done my utmost to persuade him not to 
send it.’ 

‘Why? Because it is insulting and intolerable?’ 

‘Because I believe it to be ill-advised,* Silas said, just as 
quietly. 

‘Again I must ask—because you cannot accept its content 
or its tone?’ 

‘I am responsible for neither the content nor the tone. It is 
not my letter, and Professor Amsterdam is perfectly capable 
of doing his own thinking and of accepting the responsibility 
as well.* 

‘I have some doubts of that,’ Cabot said, his voice and 
manner unruffled and unheated, ‘but in essence, you are 
right. Any more than he can be responsible for your actions, 
Professor Timberman. Yet you will admit to a curious paral¬ 
lelism. You also chose to have no part of civil defence.* 

‘For reasons of my own. I see nothing wrong with my 
choice, nor was I advised that I did not have the right to 
make it.* 
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‘Then you could hardly blame me for surmising that you 
see nothing wrong with any of Professor Amsterdam’s argu¬ 
ments.’ 

‘You have the right to surmise anything you choose. I also 
have the right to reject his arguments and to take no respon¬ 
sibility for them.’ 

Cabot leaned back, smiled, and puffed on his cigar. ‘So 
there we are—and both of us becoming a little childish in our 
arguments. Believe me, Professor Timberman, I have no 
desire to play the inquisitor, nor do I relish the role. It s a 
nasty business at best. But here we are in a web ol uneasy and 
unpleasant circumstances, and I must deal with them, 
whether I desire to or not. Also, believe me, I am not being 
spiteful over the foolish letter of a foolish old man. It is quite 
true that I’ve never received such a letter before, but 1 think 
I have enough experience and enough stability to consider it 
amusing rather than dangerous. 1 have no intentions of 
directing any reprisals against Professor Amsterdam— 
although I think some sober reflection should indicate that 
an apology is called for. However, I am disturbed by the 
suggestion that he is not speaking merely for himself. There 
are various kinds of unusual letters, and this one arrived 
yesterday from the Justice Department in Washington. Let 
me read it to you.’ 

Again he opened the manila folder, removed another letter 
consisting of three sheets, and spread it out before him. 

‘It advises me,’ he continued, ‘that a petition has been cir¬ 
culated throughout the United States, calling for an inter¬ 
diction of atomic weapons, now and forever. The circulation 
of this petition began last May, and has recently been con¬ 
cluded, with more than two million signatures claimed by the 
sponsors. The Justice Department informs me that, and I 
quote now, “the number of students and faculty members of 
Clemington University who affixed their names to this peti¬ 
tion cannot be precisely determined. You will understand 
that the facilities available to us for the correlation of such 
information are still limited, but we have reason to believe 
the total number is in excess of what we are able to supply 
you. In spite of the fact that the State Department considers 
and has publicly stated that the aforementioned petition is 
contrary to and destructive of the best interests of the United 
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States, and in spite ot the tact that the Justice Department 
considers the said petition to be communist inspired and cir¬ 
culated, no measures are, for the time being, planned to be 
taken against the signers. At the same time, we feel it is in 
your best interests and in the best interests of the university 
and the country as a whole, that these names should be made 
available to you.” The names follow,’ Cabot said, looking up 
at Silas now, the large, handsome face serene and thought¬ 
ful, the high brow marked by only one horizontal crease. 

Again he was waiting, and Silas, somewhat amazed, 
thought to himself, ‘I had forgotten all about that.’ His anger 
had passed, and he was not yet afraid; but he could recognize 
almost objectively, that here were elements to make a normal 
person afraid. Here was something building and shaping 
itself very slowly—so slowly that nothing at all would come of 
it just now; of that he was certain; but a process was in 
motion. Was he really discovering it only now, he won¬ 
dered? If so, he was obtuse—obtuse enough to sit through 
this entire fantastic inquisition, as if it were all happening 
apart from him and also as if it could not possibly contain 
any unpleasant consequences for him. 

Later, much later, this attitude on his part would be 
recalled by him, re-examined and re-appraised, and he 
would come to the conclusion that before this particular day, 
Wednesday, October 25th, 1950, a certain kind of fear did not 
exist in his psychological make-up; the patterns of this fear 
had not yet been formed. Other fears were normal to him 
and of vivid and constant acquaintance, the fear of being 
unemployed, the fear of danger to his children, the fear of the 
loss of Myra’s affections, the fear of his own inadequacy being 
publicly displayed, the fear of death, of sickness—a whole 
index of fears with which he lived in fairly decent companion¬ 
ship; but this particular and singular fear of speaking his 
own mind and of obeying the moral dictates of his own con¬ 
science, this was too new, too unspecific, too amorphous as 
yet to ring any strident bells of alarm or anxiety within him. 

But this realization would come only later. For the time 
being, he was curiously undisturbed, wondering only to what 
end Cabot was constructing this sequence of unorthodoxy. 

‘The names,’ Cabot continued. ‘I thought I would read 
them to you, Professor Timberman. While I do not propose 
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to make them public, neither do I intend to have them secret. 
To a large degree, I am responsible for the vast and complex 
organization which a modern university has become. Part of 
that responsibility is a need to understand every phase of life 
on this campus. I must confess that this part is difficult to 
understand.’ He smiled. ‘I am not threatening, believe me. 
Here are the faculty members. We start with Edna Craw¬ 
ford, in the Department of Domestic Science. Do you know 
her?’ Silas nodded. ‘Then you understand my bewilderment. 
This is a woman of sixty, the author of a nationally known 
home manual, and a member of a very good Massachusetts 
family. Leon Federman, in the Science Department. I must 
say the sciences are well represented, and of course, I find 
the inclusion of Jews more natural.’ 

‘Why?’ Silas asked, in a sort of desperation. 

‘Isn’t it obvious, Professor Timberman. The Jew has 
always allied himself with dissident elements. His loyalty, in 
a deep sense, is to no single land or culture, and his position 
is certainly bettered by disunity. I do not project this as a 
plot; that would be ridiculous, but as a pattern of condi¬ 
tioned behaviour, with, naturally, a number of exceptions. 
To match Dr. Federman, we have Hartman Spencer, Caleb 
Ellman, and Isaac Amsterdam, none of them Jews, and all 
from the School of Sciences.’ 

‘And you find this so unnatural, whereas Dr. Federman s 
position seems natural?’ Silas asked incredulously. His pipe 
had gone out and was forgotten, and his careful wiping of his 
glasses was less a nervous gesture than a straw to seize upon, 
while he thought to himself, ‘I must keep my head. There is 
nothing so remarkable in the airing of prejudice by one 
bigoted career man. The world is not standing on its head. 
These names mean nothing, but they are fuel for his sense of 
importance, and there must be a need on his part to sit in 
judgment.’ 

‘I find it quite unnatural,* President Cabot nodded. ‘Here 
is your name and Alec Brady and Jackson T. Templeton and 
Lawrence Kaplin and your wife, Professor Timberman, and 
Max Rhinemaster, Sadie Dawson, Joel Seever, Prior Unger, 
Frank Easterman, Kenneth Joad and Joshua Cohen. In all, 
seventeen names, seventeen men and women who saw fit to 
place their signatures upon this document. The fifty-five 
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student names which accompany these I find more under¬ 
standable and far less disturbing. There is an impetuosity, an 
idealism which is a part of youth and which one tends to 
regard with a certain amount of tolerance tolerance which 
in no way changes the nature of their action. But seventeen 
members of our faculty are hardly something that one can 

regard with equanimity.’ , 

Silas had finished his meticulous wiping of his glasses, and 
as he replaced them, he felt that security which a myopic 
man draws from complete vision. The blurred edges and 
features of President Cabot’s face drew together. A faint 
smile lingered upon the full, shapely mouth, but the mouth 
was also straightened with anger and determination, and 
Silas realized that the man’s expression was controlled and 
carefully rendered. It registered what the president desired 
it to register, no less and no more, leaving Silas to guess at 
what lay beneath, and to grope for a course of action. The 
awakening of fear made him raise for himself questions of 
courage and principle; and even a cursory scanning of pos¬ 
sible developments recalled to Silas the dangers of incurring 
this man’s anger and enmity. Also, there was no need for 
that; there was nothing that would not melt in the warm 
light of reason, and there was also no cause for him to 
assume a mantle of guilt. 

‘I can understand your impatience with all this,’ Silas 
agreed. ‘These are difficult times—how difficult for a person 
in your position, I can well imagine. Yet I fail to see what I 
and these other men and women have done that is so wrong 
or disturbing. We signed a petition calling for the outlawing 
of atomic weapons. Surely any person of conscience or under¬ 
standing cannot disagree with such a position.’ 

‘Why, Professor Timberman?* 

‘Because there is no defence against atom bombs. There is 
a difference between war as we knew it and the prospect of 
the whole world as an atomic wasteland. This is a weapon 
wdiich must never be used again—I feel that most 
strongly.’ 

‘And you mean to tell me, Professor Timberman, that you 
considered the signing of this petition would facilitate such 
an end?* 

‘No—no, I can’t honestly say that I thought that. As a 
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matter of fact, I was dubious about the whole petition and 
certainly about the effectiveness of it.’ 

‘Yet you signed it?’ 

‘It was put to me as a matter of principle, and as a 
matter of principle, I found it quite inescapable. How small 
or ineffectual the blow might be was beside the point.’ 

‘And who put it to you, Dr. Timberman?* 

‘I’m sorry?’ 

‘You say this was put to you as a matter of principle. In 
other words, someone gave you the petition to sign?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Who was that person?’ 

A long moment went by before Silas answered, a moment 
almost without thought. This had been a long time coming, 
and finally it was there. And finally, Silas replied, 

‘I don’t think I can say.* 

‘Really! I thought my offering you the substance of this 
letter, Professor Timbcrman, would make you aware that 
this petition which you so readily signed is part of a world¬ 
wide communist action. It would seem to me that alters the 
whole question.’ 

‘Perhaps it does.* 

‘And still you refuse to say who circulated it among the 
members of my faculty. Did you, Professor Timbcrman ? Are 
you a communist?* 

‘Is that a serious question?’ Silas said evenly. 

‘Most serious.’ 

‘Then I’m sorry you had to ask it,’ Silas answered softly. 
‘Until now, I kept assuring myself that nothing was basically 
different or could be. No—I am not a communist. I am not a 
communist, President Cabot.* 

And Cabot said, ‘Thank you, Professor Timberman, for 
your co-operation.* He rose to indicate that the session was 
over. 


* * * 

Brian saw him a long way off and raced to meet him. Brian 
became jet-propelled. He streamlined his body and fire 
roared from his jets. He came on with a rising pitch of sound, 
and Silas swept him up. 

When Silas held him at arm’s length, Brian paid tribute to 
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his father’s strength. ‘You’re strong,’ he said. ,‘Jl 11 ,^5.^ 
fart, I bet you’re the strongest man in the world. He laughed 
as he said it, his small blue eyes crinkling and sparkling like 
bits of stone. ‘The strongest man in the world, Silas thought 
to himself. It was a beautiful opinion. The sun was shining 
again, the white pufTs of cloud tumbling across the autumn 
sky, and warmth and pleasure flowed back into bilas. 

‘I saw you a long way off with a telescope, Biian said. 

‘No?’ , . , T «• * » 

‘With binoculars, I mean. I took your binoculars. I didn t 
ask, but it’s all right, huh?’ 

Silas put him down. ‘It’s all right, sure. But where d you 
put them?’ 

‘On the grass. I’ll get them.’ 

‘We’ll both get them,’ Silas said, as they walked along, 
hand in hand. 

‘You got them in the war, huh? Did you kill anyone with 

them?’ . 

‘You don’t kill people with binoculars, Brian, iou use 

them to see things with that you didn’t know about before. 

‘Like stars. Suppose you were on the moon. You know, you 

couldjust put on the binoculars and see Mars as clear as day. 

Did you know that, Silas, if you were on the moon. And you 

know what Uncle Ike said—you know what he said?’ 

‘I guess I don’t know, if it’s a real surprise.’ 

‘He said, some night, when I can stay up late, he’d take 

me into the obsotory—is that right ?—where the big telescope 


is. 


‘Observatory, you mean.’ 

‘Observatory, where the big telescope is. It’s so big it needs 
machinery just to move it around. Did you know that, Silas? 
Were you ever in the observatory?’ 

They came to where the binoculars lay, and Silas picked 
them up and slung them around Brian’s shoulder. ‘I was 
there,’ he told the boy. ‘Yes, Uncle Ike took me there.’ It all 
came back to him, vivid, clear and wonderful—the first time 
he and Myra had gone in there, with Amsterdam and Hart¬ 
man Spencer and old Dr. Lazarus Meyers, who had worked 
with Lowell and had been involved in the famous controversy 
as to whether the lines on the planet Mars were canals and 
whether there was life on Mars. That had been a good night, 
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a special night with Myra, the two of them walking hand in 
hand until darkness fell and the lights began to blink on in 
the sky, and then going along the walk behind the Main 
Building to the little hillock on which the observatory was 
perched. It was not much of an observatory compared to 
some of the newer big ones around the country, but to Silas 
and Myra, who had never seen any other, its dome was large 
and impressive, and to Brian it would be even larger and 
more amazing. Amsterdam had been waiting for them, and 
as he took them inside, into the deeper darkness, he held his 
finger to his lips. The old man, Meyers, was taking a sight on 
Venus as it rose up above the horizon, and he was crochcty 
in the silence he demanded when he worked at the instru¬ 
ment; so there was no other sound than the faint whir of the 
machinery that moved the telescope and the breathing of the 
men who stood around. Gradually, Silas’ eyes became used 
to the darkness, and he was able to make out the figures of 
the others, the white beard of Meyers, in the diffused star¬ 
light that came through the opening at the top of the 
dome. 

Then, when his own turn came, eternity opened up before 
him. That was only five years ago, but until then in all his life 
he had never looked into a telescope, and he was not pre¬ 
pared for the starry glory that appeared; he was not pre¬ 
pared for his motion into it, for the manner in which it 
absorbed him and enfolded him, enlarged him and dwindled 
him, so that his soul soared out only to be crushed back upon 
itself, himself a measureless mite in all the vastness. Myra 
must have experienced something of the same emotion, for 
when she turned away from the instrument, she went to him 
and held him— 

Afterwards, Myra talked with old Meyers. He liked her. 
She told him about the children, the two girls and the little 
boy who was then a year old. ‘What you saw through this 
machine,’ Meyers said, ‘he will see it better. With his plain 
eyes. He and his whole generation—they will travel among 
the stars.* 

‘Do you believe that? Do you really believe that?’ Silas 
asked. 

‘I don’t say things I don’t believe.* 

‘And men will be like gods,* Myra whispered. 
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‘If there arc men,’ Meyers had said. ‘That is the more 

difficult problem, my dear. If there are men.’ 

And now, five years later, Brian was saying, hen will 

Uncle Ike take me there? When?’ 

Brian stayed outside. He became a jet plane, a jacket 
plane, a space ship, until he soared off to chase a bird. Ihe 
girls were in the living room, watching a television pro¬ 
gramme. Silas walked through into the kitchen, where Myra 
was delicately and efficiently making canapes. She gave him 
her check to kiss. 

‘Hello, Si. How are you?’ 

‘I don’t know. I’ve got to think about it for a while. What 
are they for—cocktails?’ 

‘Yes, don’t you remember? It gives me a chance to dispose 
of the Lundfests for a while without killing a whole 
evening.’ 

‘Yet we’ll have to have them for dinner sooner or later.’ 

‘I like to put things off—you can’t tell what will happen. 
Anyway, I asked Larry Kaplin and his wife—’ 

‘Ld doesn’t like them.’ 

‘I know, and I asked Bob and Susan Allen, because Joan 
Lundfcst pines for youth and Susan thinks highly of you and 
she’s quite pretty.’ 

‘Of all the damn things!’ 

‘Of course. And now tell me about you. I looked for you in 
the free period this afternoon.’ 

‘I was with Anthony C. Cabot, president of this great 
university.’ 

‘And what did he want?’ 

Silas told her, sitting on a kitchen chair, puffing at his pipe, 
and watching admiringly the quick, deft motions with which 
she prepared the little open sandwiches. She was so manually 
skilful, competent, and sure in her actions! He wondered 
what she would have done in his place—and was quite sure 
that whatever she would have done would have been better 
than his own behaviour. Still, he told the story in detail, and 
she made almost no comment until he had finished. Then she 
looked at him with the kind of curiosity and inquiry that only 
once in a long while exists between people whose marriage is 
no longer new or uncertain, and she said, 

‘Were you terribly surprised, Si?* 
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This he considered for a moment. ‘I suppose not.’ 

‘I wasn’t. I’rn glad you took it the way you did. Do you 
think it’s the end of it ?* 

‘No.’ 

‘I don’t either. And then there’ll be decisions each day, 
won’t there?’ 

‘I imagine so.’ 

‘Are you afraid?’ 

‘I wasn’t before. I was only angry. Then I began to be 
afraid. It’s a funny feeling—a new kind of fear.’ 

‘I know what you mean.’ 

‘I say to myself, if only I had enough sense not to sign that 
damned petition. Then I realize that it wouldn’t have made 
any difference.’ 

‘Not in the long run, I guess,* Myra admitted. ‘But still it’s 
frightening. What’s wrong with me, Si? Am I soft and weak, 
or is everyone the way I am? I squirm and protest and think 
about excitement and adventure and tell myself that I’m in a 
rut and a groove and a squirrel trap, and when while you 
were talking I kept thinking how much I like this, where it’s 
warm and safe and each day is like the day before and you 
have a reasonable certainty that tomorrow will be like today 
and you can plan and put ten dollars a week in the bank, and 
think about getting a new car or a new dress, and dream that 
maybe this summer we’ll take everything we’ve got and make 
that trip to Europe we always talk about—and then I was 
thinking, well, there’s only one thing to do, go to Cabot and 
weep a little perhaps and tell him how misguided both of us 
were, and how we realize that someone tricked us into sign¬ 
ing a nasty communist petition, and he’d smile at me in his 
fatherly way and say, there, there, my dear, nothing to worry 
about, and just forget the whole uncomfortable business, and 
tell me who’s behind all this, and I’d name Ike Amsterdam 
and Alec Brady as the villains in the piece, and he’d assure 
me that I was fine and upstanding and patriotic—’ 

‘No—’ 

‘No, no, Si. I was just dreaming my own dream about get¬ 
ting out of this and not being afraid ever again. But I guess 
I’m not afraid enough yet, and maybe we’re both a little 
panicky, and this is all there is to it.* 

‘I hope so, Myra.* 
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‘So go in and tell the kids to come in and eat, and I’ll look 

for Brian.’ 

‘He’s outside.’ 

‘I know.’ 

Silas went into the living-room, where the two girls sat on 
the couch in the gloom, staring at the flickering grey and 
white screen in the box. ‘Soup’s on,’ he told them, sitting 
down between them and putting an arm around each. 

‘Can’t we just—’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Just another ten minutes.’ 

‘No.’ 

Geraldine turned it off, and Susan asked him, ‘Why don’t 
you like television?’ 

‘I don’t mind television. It’s what you see on it.’ 

* * * 

If anti-Semitism existed at Clemington, it remained politely 
and thoughtfully undiscussed. That a quota system, which 
limited the number of Jewish students and Jewish faculty, 
was in operation, everyone understood; but the operation of 
this quota system was both delicate and concealed, and not 
referred to even by those who put it into operation—just as 
the tact that no Negro was a member of the faculty and only 
seventeen Negroes enrolled at the university as students, 
appeared to be a part of no one’s doing, but simply the result 
of normal conditions. Lawrence Kaplin would have denied 
that there was any apparent anti-Semitism at the university. 
That his social life was limited, his friends few, his intimates 
even fewer, was something he accepted philosophically. It 
had been going on for a long time and he was more or less 
accustomed to it, and he tended to place most of the blame 
on his own sedentary habits. His wife, Selma, felt it a little 
more keenly; but both of them being from the middle west, 
they were used to this kind of behaviour on the part of their 
gentile friends, and they performed their own role of accep¬ 
tance without tears. 

Selma Kaplin was a stout, rather handsome woman, who 
had moved into the latter years of middle age gracefully and 
easily. She had good features and a full head of white hair 
that was quite beautiful and an interesting contrast to her 
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still youthful skin. Greeting her, Myra thought once again 
that she must have been extremely attractive in her youth, 
full-bodied and passionate, and wondered how her husband, 
so gentle and withdrawn, had coped with it. Myra wasn’t 
sure that she liked Lawrence Kaplin; she had a mistrust of 
the over-gentle, sensing a retreat from and fear of normality, 
but Silas was charmed by and fascinated with the encyclo¬ 
pedic knowledge of the man. But now Myra felt warm and 
good, a reaction from what had gone before, and the result 
of a single cocktail on an empty stomach, and she welcomed 
them with a pleasure so obviously sincere that they both felt 
at ease immediately. 

‘We’re all ahead of you,* Myra said, ‘but I’m so glad you’re 
here, and do have a drink and catch up with us.’ 

Greetings were exchanged. They all knew each other. Bob 
Allen, a round-cheeked, open-faced man, who looked less 
than his thirty-two years, had an instructorship in modern 
literature and a workshop in composition—it was expected 
that at a party like this the guests would be limited to Lund- 
fest’s department. Joan Lundfcst was a slight, languid woman 
whose original blondness had by now become fixed in a corn- 
coloured and perfect chemical sheen. She was over-painted, 
petulant and usually demanding, but bright now in a mild 
flirtation with Bob Allen. Lundfcst and Silas w ere in anima¬ 
ted conversation w r ith Susan Allen, and Kaplin took a drink 
in his hand and joined them. Myra, to put Selma Kaplin at 
ease, talked home and children with her, served sandwiches, 
and caught w'ords and phrases. 

‘To think in terms of British education these days,’ Lund- 
fest was saying, ‘is worse than futile. We’ve reached a point of 
specialization these days, where we must draw a sharp line 
between knowledge for use and knowledge per se. There is no 
knowledge for itself. The British turn out educated nonenti¬ 
ties; we produce engineers, statesmen, and leaders of 
industry.’ 

‘Who would be none the w'orse off if they could read.* 

‘Come now, they read what is necessary to them, Silas.’ 

‘Where have I heard that? Now you’ll be telling me that 
the mind is like a closet—that it holds just so much and can’t 
be cluttered up with non-essentials.* 

‘I’m not sure that isn’t so.’ 
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Really?’ Susan .Mien smiled. ‘Then you and your techni¬ 
cal civihzation are consigning the whole lot of us to doom. 
Where is our future, Ed?’ 

‘In a smattering of ignorance,’ Kaplin said tentatively, but 
Lundfcst leaped at the phrase. 

‘There it is, the semantical opposition. I've heard that 
smattering of ignorance five hundred times! What does it mean ? 
I’ll tell you—nothing, absolutely nothing. Everyone is armed 
with a smattering of ignorance, composed of a few facts.’ 

‘They used to be flesh and blood,’ Silas said. 

‘Ed is flesh and blood. Ask the co-eds when he walks across 
the campus.’ Susan did it well, and Silas wondered why 
women could manage Lundfcst so easily, so competently— 
almost any woman. ‘The man’s a fool,’ he said to himself, ‘but 
that isn’t all ol it. I make a mistake every time I think of him 
as a fool.* For the fools in the group, he added to himself, 
were Silas Tiinberman and Lawrence Kaplin-—Kaplin who 
had published the one meaningful monograph of his time on 
the evolution of the English language, whose opinions were 
regarded with awe and veneration by a hundred obscure 
scholars scattered around the world, and who was now regard¬ 
ing Lundfest with uncertainty and timidity. 

‘A smattering of fear,’ Silas thought. 

‘I didn’t mean it that way,’ Kaplin said. ‘I don’t measure 
the techniques against the arts. It’s simply a fact that the arts 
are becoming a thing of the past. No one is really very in¬ 
terested.’ 

‘ I hat couldn’t be our fault, could it? Some self-inquiry 
might be in order. A part of the entire struggle of the free 
world against communism is preservation of western culture. 
This is a sacred trust, so to speak.’ 

‘Come, now, Ed,’ said Susan Allen. ‘Don’t make it sound 
like an editorial. We all have to live with ourselves.* 

‘A profound truth,’ Myra observed, coming over with 
another drink for Lundfcst. ‘But it’s surprising how many 
people aren’t at all particular what they live with. What on 
earth arc you talking about, Susan?’ 

‘Culture, I think.’ 

A smattering of barley,’ Silas smiled, feeling the pleasant 
release, the fine looseness of two drinks on an empty stomach. 
‘That’s a quote from Burns,’ he explained to Lundfest. ‘You 
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know—Oh wad some power the gillie gic us to sec oursels as 
others see us. Or something like that, which makes it painless 
for almost anyone to abide with himself.’ 

Susan Allen took Lundfest’s arm. ‘She wants to control 
this,’ Silas thought. ‘But he’s angry now.’ He wanted to prod 
it and push it as an acknowledgment of his own feeling flowed 
into his mind. He disliked Edward Lundfcst; he disliked him 
intensely; as a matter of fact, he despised him and despised 
himself equally for having Lundfcst here, wining and dining 
his pompous stupidity, his childish platitudes, his overt, 
bumptious sexual groping, his crude contempt for Kaplin— 
and Silas also felt that he, himself, was without pity for 
Kaplin. Timberman got what he deserved, and so did Kap¬ 
lin. To each his desserts, and to Anthony C. Cabot, sooner or 
later, the W hite House or the Stale Department or the Sup¬ 
reme Court. Then President Edward Lundfcst would have a 
nice sound in the Alain Building. People thought ahead and 
planned and built—all, apparently, except Silas Timberman. 

‘Erudition,’ Susan began confidingly to Lundfcst, and 
Myra competently parted the group. ‘This is very selfish, and 
the kiss of death to any party. Larry, come with me.’ Myra 
bore him across to Bob Allen, who thanked her devotedly 
with his eyes, and she left Kaplin there to take the brunt of 
Joan Lundfcst for a while. The Allens began to chat with 
Selma Kaplin, and Myra busied herself replenishing drinks, 
passing canapes, and emptying ashtrays—always with the 
thought in her mind that Silas was tight, watching him and 
Lundfest, worried for him, sensing motion and asking herself 
whether the motion was all about them—or whether it was 
she herself, and more so Silas, who was in motion. When she 
was able to join him, she noticed immediately the w hiteness 
around his mouth, the very slight working of a muscle in his 
face. He was standing rigid, tall and rather impressive when 
he stood that way. 

‘—not that this is the best time to go into it,’ Lundfest was 
saying. ‘I just thought I’d mention it.* 

‘But you’re not just mentioning it,’ Silas replied. ‘You are 
advising me to drop it. I am teaching something, and you are 
saying to me, stop teaching it. It is dangerous; it is going to 
make trouble. Therefore, put it aside.* 

‘Isn’t that rather dramatic, Silas? To build a whole. 
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thematic conception of American literature around a minor 
story by Mark Twain is unorthodox, to say the least.’ 

‘Precisely, and it’s orthodoxy we are dealing with 
here.’ 

‘But Silas, place it in its proper context. I will not argue 
whether Hadleyberg is the best or worst of Mark Twain’s work. 
The point is that the time in which he wrote it is dead and 
gone forever. Things change, conditions change. This is 
simply a tendentious bit of writing which presents what the 
reader must consider a typical middle-western American 
town, slanders it from top to bottom, and emerges with the 
conclusion that anyone who runs a business, owns a bank or 
operates a store is evil and dishonest, whereas the poor, the 
ambitionless, the lazy and the stupid are good, honest and 
blessed. I can’t buy that, Silas.* 

‘When did you last read it?’ 

‘Yesterday. I took it out of the library and read it carefully 
indeed—and I must say 1 was shocked. In all charity, I can 
only ascribe its creation to the bitterness and venom of a sick 
old man. The students who came to me and described its con¬ 
tent as communist propaganda had good reason to be pro¬ 
voked.’ 

‘You’re not going to accuse Mark Twain of being a com¬ 
munist—or a tool of communists?’ 

‘Of course not. But what he says, within the context of 
today, is what the communists are saying. I should think 
there’s nothing they’d like better than to spread a million 
copies of The Alan That Corrupted Hadleyberg across the 
country. It suits their purpose. And when you build an entire 
literary structure upon it,you suit their purpose. That’s the 
long and short of it, Silas, and there’s no getting away from 
it.’ 

Silas opened and closed his mouth, feeling the hard, 
needle-like pressure of Myra’s fingers on his arm. He turned 
to look at her, and she said lightly, 

‘For Lundfest and Timberman to attempt to settle the 
philosophical destiny of mankind on half a dozen martinis is 
quite a proposition. Suppose we all replenish our egos. Silas, 
pay some attention to Selma, please. And Ed, do be useful 
and mix another batch of drinks and fill up the glasses. Selma 
gets sherry and Sue Allen is drinking Scotch. And release me 
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to be a mother for ten minutes and discover what my kids 
are up to.* 

‘It will be a pleasure, my dear,’ Lundfest agreed. 

And Silas, going across to where the Allens were sitting 
with Selma Kaplin, wondered whether the tact and quick 
thinking which Myra had displayed meant agreement or 
disagreement on her part, sympathy or annoyance—under¬ 
standing of what he was being drawn into or toleration for the 
points Ed Lundfest had raised. 



Monday: October 30//*, 195° 

THE ‘FULCRUM* INCIDENT 

TVJRING the time that it lasted and engaged, to some extent, 
I } the attention of the whole nation, a number of people 
became intensely interested in the case of Silas Timberman; 
and this interest, as you will see, was both varied and diversi¬ 
fied. As the most interested parties, Silas Timberman and his 
wife, Myra, had a personal as well as a historical point of view 
and lor a long time, questions of sell-judgment remained un¬ 
clear. Perhaps more than Silas, Myra maintained a certain 
objectivity, for she had no patience with the notion that 
people were leaves in violent winds of chance, nor did she 
ever feel that she was the victim of a particular sequence of 
events. At the same time, she began to observe a peculiar and 
fascinating imbalance of cause and effect which reminded her 
of nothing so much as a dance to a rising lilt of music, the 
rhythms of which were both beguiling and unmistakable. 

After the cocktail party, she had the feeling that she had 
averted certain dangers. The situation was not exactly new; 
people had one drink too many and various repressions ex¬ 
ploded, sometimes unpleasantly; the difference, however, 
lay in the fact that here was something basic, something that 
puzzled her and eluded her in this situation. When she dis¬ 
cussed it with Silas, he agreed and said, 

‘I don’t feel aggressive about it, believe me, Myra. The 
truth of the matter is that I’m not deeply interested in politics 
and never have been, even the petty politics that work out on 
the campus. That may be a warp in my character, but there 
it is. Politics has a nasty taste, and I’m willing to let others 
work it out. I want to leave it alone.’ 

‘If it leaves us alone. What are you going to do about Mark 
Twain ?’ 

‘I suppose that in the end I’ll do just what Lundfest wants 
me to do.* 

‘You will?’ 
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‘Well, isn’t that what you wanted?’ 

‘It may be what I wanted,’ Myra said uncertainly. ‘But I 
didn’t think it was what you wanted. It wasn’t my problem. 
I was just sitting by and it seemed a small thing to have an 
explosion over. But—* 

‘Well, isn’t it a small thing? You can blow it up all out of 
proportion, but that isn’t going to help.’ 

‘No—I guess not.’ 

It still eluded her, and she suspected that it eluded Silas as 
well, and in this she was right. Overnight, it became like one 
of those weeds with roots that run under the ground; you 
pluck it in one place, and it promptly springs up somewhere 
else; or perhaps that was because she now made an inter¬ 
connection where she would have made none before. For 
example, only the day before, Sunday afternoon, Reverend 
Greenwold, the university chaplain, had dropped in during 
the afternoon to accept a cup of tea from Myra and chat with 
her a bit. He explained that he had been out for a stroll and 
*hnt the notion just took him, and when Myra apologized for 
Silas’ absence—he was down at the river with the children, 
fishing—he seemed rather relieved. He observed that he 
hadn t seen them at chapel that morning, and Myra was 
taken somewhat aback. The last time they had been to 
chapel was the previous spring. 

‘Is it so unusual?’ she asked him. 

. was a ^ at > white-haired man, pink-cheeked and delicate 
m his ways. He nibbled appreciatively at the fruit cake Myra 
had put out for him, and admitted that while it was not 
unusual, it was still something he had to take notice of 
sooner or later. 

Simply because I admire you and your husband and the 

fine family you have. Fine children. Fine, handsome girls, 

fine boy—rock material, the rock and the foundation, you 
know.’ 

‘I never considered it just that way,* Myra admitted. 

‘Too close to it. And that’s our curse, isn’t it? We become 
too close to ourselves, no longer see ourselves. But we are 
seen, I assure you, Mrs. Timberman, we are seen/ 

‘Are we ?* 

Indeed, I assure you. Seen and judged, Mrs. Timberman. 

I don t want to sound like an old-fashioned revivalist, but 
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thtTc’s something in these times that calls for that old- 
fashioned spirit. These ar* the times that try men s souls— 

Myra just lacked the courage to observe that the man who 
said that had been remembered through the ages as a 
damned and hated atheist. 

‘—and a man must steel himself. The Lord is the rock, 
there is no other. Our thinking gets muddied when we step 
oil that foundation.* 

‘And do you feel,’ asked Myra, ‘that my thinking or my 

husband’s thinking is muddied?’ 

‘No, no—I pass no judgments, believe me, Mrs. Timber- 
man. I have neither the wisdom nor the pride, and I would 
hold to judge not , lest ye be judged. Yet it is very easy to do the 
wrong thing in the idealistic belief that we are doing the 
right thing, very easy. I wish we only had to contend with 
the old-fashioned devil and his simple sins and cloven hoofs, 
but temptation is vastly more complicated today.’ 

‘Oh, the fool,’ Myra thought, ‘and he goes on and on, and 
I wonder who could have sent him, because now we are god¬ 
less, I suppose. Either Cabot or Lundfest—but how could 
they think?—’ And yet she was not willing to ask him the 
nature of the temptation, or to spell out the quality and 
quantity of the sin. 

‘We’ve never been anything but the most erratic church 
people,’ she explained. ‘Perhaps, now with the children 
growing up—’ 

‘I can’t tell you how happy that would make me,’ he nod¬ 
ded. ‘Believe me, Mrs. Timberman. It’s the children we must 
think of, and so many Protestants neglect that simple 
thought. Think of a new, untrammelled soul, like a butterfly 
in the palm of our hand—’ 

Myra tried to think of it, and promised she would discuss it 
with Silas—and when Silas returned, she purposely made her 
account of the interview bright and amusing; whereupon she 
was more than a little surprised at Silas* anger. 

‘No! Damn it all to hell, no! I will not be made a fool of by 
that pious hypocrite! I still have to live with myself and look 
at my face when I shave, and vote once a year, and damn it 
all, I will not stoop to anything as mean and ignominious as 
that!’ 

‘But you said before—•* 
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‘This is different!’ he snapped, and would not say a word 
more on the subject. 

And the next day, at the supermarket in Clemington, Myra 
heard about the Fulcrum editorial. 

Brian had pleaded and begged, so she agreed that he could 
skip kindergarten that day and have the supermarket instead, 
and his joy was reward enough and compensation for the 
chaos he would provide. In any case, Myra enjoyed having 
him with her, for when the two of them were alone he became 
a grave and thoughtful and protective young man, courted 
her, adored her, and provided her with a great deal of inner 
satisfaction. And, of course, the supermarket was for Brian a 
combination ofjoy and adventure. He demonstrated that the 
moment he entered. He steered the metal buggy in which the 
groceries were placed. He approved his mother’s purchases 
and fought for his own, particularly for peanut butter and 
chocolate. He knew when to be adamant, when to make a 
concession, when to put forward a large demand that would 
certainly be refused, in order that he might follow it up with 
a small demand that would thereby be granted. In other 
words, the supermarket was a vast toy, a hall of adventure, a 
test of his powers of persuasion, a school for his theories of 
diplomacy, and above all, a place from whence he could 
emerge with his own variety of good things to eat. 

Myra had come to anticipate and share his delight, and 
usually the two of them entered the game with equal know¬ 
ledge and caution. Today, however, she was absorbed in her 
own thoughts, a process of picking her way through a maze of 
conflicting ideas, and Brian drifted off ahead by himself. 
Myra recalled the talk with the chaplain, tried to remember 
exactly what Ed Lundfest had said to her the week before, 
allowed herself bitterness and anger against him, which she 
combined with more scathing scorn for his wife, rearranged 
her grocery list again, wondering whether there wasn’t pos¬ 
sibly some meat besides hamburger or chicken that her chil¬ 
dren would eat, and then played with the thought of revising 
all her lectures on Rome on the basis of Jerome Carcopino’s 
book, which she had just read with delight and envy—the 
envy extended to the pessimistic acceptance of the fact that 
she and Silas would never break loose from here and make 
the trip to Italy and Greece, which they had discussed so 
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often, herself always with the carefully-cherished notion that 
she could persuade her mother in Cincinnati to take the 
three children for a summer—but rolling the notion away 
now. It was time she faced the fact of her parents dislike for 
Silas less out of his intellectualism than the fact of his bland 
contentment with his job. They admitted that someone had 
to teach in a university, but why their daughter had to marry 
such a person was beyond their understanding just as she 
was beyond their understanding, to a certain extent, and lor 
this they blamed Silas. Almost any looseness of character, 
immodesty, even perversion—so long as it combined with 
a decent income—would have been easier to accept than her 
intellectualism, combined with what they considered semi¬ 
poverty. The fact that Myra herself conducted two lectures a 
week under the Symington Grant, in Classical Civilization, 

did nothing to alleviate this feeling. 

Myra bought butter, cheese, and probed at a chicken 
while she considered the question of intelligence and why it 
embarrassed her and made her feel a little foolish and a little 
impotent, a little dirty, even—so that she looked so strangely 
at the boys and girls who sat in her lectures, always wonder¬ 
ing how they thought of her. 

The butcher advised her to take two fryers instead of the 
roasting chicken. ‘You’re certainly looking fine, Mrs. Tim- 
berman.’ ‘I certainly don’t feel that way,’ she might have 
said, thinking that good looks were something you had to 
feel inside of you, whatever you were on the outside, and he 
mentioned the weather, how good it was, and how it seemed 
to promise to continue. It was a platitude that you talked 
about the weather whenever there was nothing else to talk 
about, but Myra suddenly felt different about that. People 
did not discuss the weather at all because they had nothing 
else to talk about, but rather because it was one of the very 
few things they held in common with all others, unowned 
and equally experienced, a very limited brotherhood in a 
world in which everything else was allocated. 

‘What a strange thought,* she said to herself, and then took 
the two chickens and asked whether he had seen Brian. 

‘Down that way, I think,* he answered. 

She chose the corridor between the great mountains of 
biscuits and the peaks of jam, and there he was, talking to 
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Selma Kaplin, and as Myra approached, explaining the 
action of a jet plane pictured on a box of breakfast food. 
‘—no propellers,’ he was insisting. ‘Can’t you understand 
that, no propellers.’ 

‘Then how does it go?’ 

‘Jets. My goodness, jets! Don’t you understand? A jet 
shoots out, and zoom, away it goes. Just like that. I’ll tell you 
something. Not everybody knows this, but I’m telling you the 
truth. When I grow up, it will be rockets. No propellers, no 
jets—just rockets. Do you understand that?’ he asked 
patiently. 

‘Thank goodness you’re here,’ Selma Kaplin said to Myra. 
‘I was up to my neck. Where does lie get it all?’ 

‘Television—Ike Amsterdam, various places. This is a gen¬ 
eration that will go to the moon and Mars, I suppose. The 
universe is their oyster. It’s a little horrible.’ 

‘Why is it horrible?’ Brian wanted to know. 

‘Brian—you’ve loaded up the cart with more stuff than we 
could eat in a month. I told you two boxes of biscuits, not six. 
And we have plenty of jam at home. Suppose you find some 
place for this stufT I bought—it’s just chicken and butter and 
cheese, but see if you can’t make some room for it.’ 

Then Selma Kaplin burst out, ‘Myra—here I’ve been 
standing and talking and never asked you. Did you see 
today’s Fulcrum ?’ 

‘No—usually Silas gets it.* 

‘Well, just look at it. Right here, yes. I have a copy in my 
purse.’ 

Myra read it. She stood where she was, all other things for¬ 
gotten, and read what Fulcrum had printed on the case of 
Silas Timberman. 


♦ * * 

In 1911, a Clemington undergraduate, a senior then, had 
made a statement to the effect that he would rather be editor 
of Fulcrum than captain of the football team. It might have 
passed unnoticed, except that he had made the statement in 
print, and that subsequently, he became a United States 
senator of no small importance. All of which led later Fulcrum 
staffs to subscribe money to take his statement on a plaque 
which adorned the front of the Arts Building until 1937, 
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when embarrassed alumni forced its removal to the corridor 
outside of the Fulcrum offices. Their feelings was that it went 
in the face of strong American principles and tended to sow 
confusion among otherwise unconfused undergraduates, and 
some of this natural embarrassment came from the tact ot 

Fulcrum itself. , 

In the first place, the name— suggested, strangely enough, 

by Or. Lazarus Meyers in 1896—was curious, and the tact 
that it was simply Fulcrum on the masthead of a daily news¬ 
paper, rather than The Fulcrum or preferably The Clarion or 
The Call or The Bugle , gave it a certain arty air, proper 
enough for a place like Antioch, but incongruous in a great 
university like Clemington. But while they forced the 
removal of the plaque from its conspicuous position, they 
were able to change neither the name nor the singular tradi¬ 
tion of the newspaper—a remarkably persistent tradition, 
even though subject to a good deal of variation during the 
post-war years. 

In 1898, Fulcrum launched a bitter and remorseless cam¬ 
paign against the Spanish War and the war in the Philippines, 
the high spot of which was a special editorial written by Mark 
Twain for the newspaper, dry, caustic, and as the then presi¬ 
dent of the university expressed it, ‘utterly immoral.’ This 
resulted in the expulsion and subsequent reinstatement of the 
editor after quite a commotion on and off the campus, and 
for the next two generations, Fulcrum operated with a very 
live memory of its beginnings. There was almost no issue, no 
controversy, no public debate in which it did not make its 
position clear—usually iconoclastically clear. And as the only 
paper in the town of Clemington was the weekly Star , Fulcrum 
had a very considerable off-campus readership. Not too 
large, for Chicago and Indianapolis papers were sold in 
Clemington, but sufficient to save its four pages from being 
turned into a house organ, and sufficient to keep its editors 
alert and responsive. 

Since 1945, however, the tone of Fulcrum had changed con¬ 
siderably, muting itself and becoming less blatantly anti¬ 
authoritarian. Caution and conservatism entered its columns, 
underlined when its former editor WTOte, in 1948, 


‘A number of letters to the editor of Fulcrum have pressed 
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the paper to take sides in the approaching election. Such 
pressure, we feel, is ill-advised—as ill-advised as the sugges¬ 
tion that we support the dubious emergence of a group which 
titles itself, The Progressive Party , simply because the tradition 
of Fulcrum has shown support of such political movements in 
the past. We have never regarded so-called tradition as a 
strait jacket, and an examination of Fulcrum's files reveals 
more anarchy than consistency. We refer in particular to the 
hate-the-rich, hit-the-successful pattern, which has been a 
juvenile indulgence all too often. Certainly, this kind of 
behaviour in the past does not indicate its pursuit in the 
future, and it would seem to us more fitting that we conduct 
a sober re-evaluation, examining with fresh and candid eyes 
those mighty captains of industry and statesmanship who 
have contributed so much to make America what it is today. 
As always, our letter column is open to various points of 
view, but the notion that this paper should make a political 
alliance at this moment is one which we strongly reject.’ 

This tone was maintained. Fulcrum became cautious, re¬ 
markably skilful—considering that none but undergraduates 
worked on the paper—in a turgid game of words which 
achieved pomposity without ever saying anything of conse¬ 
quence, and which avoided the new spectre of controversial 
issues like a plague. Nevertheless, it was in tune with the 
times, and the students accepted it without any undue 
comment. 

The regular election of new stafT for the fall semester, Alvin 
Morse as the new editor and Frank Hoffenstein as the manag¬ 
ing editor, both of them seniors in the School of Journalism, 
made no immediate apparent difference in Fulcrum. As with 
the previous editors, they gave ample space to the football 
squad and took up as a cause and an issue the construction 
of an adequate stadium. They ran a not too daring article on 
patterns of sexual behaviour on campus, printed those letters 
which resulted from it, and then printed a series of letters on 
the question of why there was no Negro teacher on Cleming- 
ton’s faculty, a series which brought a calm and judicious 
comment, in letter form, from President Cabot—who 
approved the thought students were giving to this matter, 
cited it as an instance of the inevitability of ‘the American 
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way,’ and stated flatly that the standards of Clemington were 
scholastic and moral standards, pure and simple, and that 
anyone who met them, be he Jew or gentile, black or white, 
would be welcomed to the faculty. As for the Korean War, 
Fulcrum gave it formal support, echoing the position of the 
administration and condemning aggression, just as Fulcrum 
got out a special issue on the question of civil defence. 

In all of this, there was nothing to indicate the position it 

would take in its October 30th issue. 


* * * 

It was fortunate, Silas felt, that he had not read Fulcrum 
before his morning class on that Monday; for if he had, he 
could hardly have ignored it and might well have been 
drawn into a discussion he was hardly prepared for. As it was, 
most of his students had read it, and several asked him 
whether he had. No, he had not, he replied, but he would 
immediately—immediately upon getting out of this, for he 
had a sensation of a class at odds with itself and himself, 
fragmented and confused—and his own confusion at not 
knowing what was in Fulcrum —only worsened the situation. 
Yet he would not permit himself to exhibit such obvious 
weakness as to halt his lecture and peer into the newspaper, 
even though a number of students were doing just that—to a 
point where lie was prompted to remark caustically, 

‘Whatever attraction Fulcrum has, suppose you pretend that 
mine is greater. Put the papers away.’ 

Afterwards, he writhed over his small stupidity on this part 
—after he had read the two editorials, which he was able to 
do immediately after the class, alone in the security of his 
office. The first editorial, lead-off on page three, and a full 
column, was written by Alvin Morse. It was titled, Samuel B . 
Clemens , Communist , and it went on to say: 


‘An incident has occurred here at Clemington which has 
gone far enough to make us heartily ashamed of ourselves, 
and which may in time make us the laughing stock of the 
nation. We consider it so shocking that we have decided to 
deal with it forthrightly, bringing the whole matter out into 
the open where it properly belongs. 

‘This incident began with the decision, on the part of a 
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respected member of the English Department, to base a sur¬ 
vey syllabus for the semesters of 1950-1951 on the concept of 
Mark Twain as the decisive and determining factor in 
modern American literature. While some may disagree with 
this concept, one must admit that it is not unprecedented, 
and certainly no one will gainsay the importance of Mark 
Twain on our native literary scene. 

‘Proceeding with his plan, the professor in question an¬ 
nounced to his class that he would use Mark Twain’s little 
known short novel, The Man That Corrupted Hadleyberg , as 
the central focus of his investigation, and characterized the 
work as an attack upon “Babbittry and the Chamber ot 
Commerce mentality.” The professor’s characterization was 
challenged in class as parallelism with subversive thinking— 
the challenge coming from one of the students. Subsequently, 
this student and two others went to the department head, 
where they accused the professor in question of deliberately 
furthering communist aims. We are informed that while the 
department head doubted the deliberate intention of the 
professor, he agreed in general with the criticism and prom¬ 
ised to act. 

‘He kept his promise. The professor was confronted with 
his procedure and instructed to abandon it—in specific, to 
cease all mention and discussion of The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyberg. The obvious implications were attached to a 
refusal to comply. 

‘Which is precisely why we decided to go ahead with the 
publication of this editorial in this fashion—without inter¬ 
viewing or discussing said editorial with either of the two 
faculty members concerned, but with a scrupulous check and 
cross-check of facts. We felt that such a procedure, that of 
advice and consultation, would result in enough pressure to 
bury the incident completely. We were determined that it 
should not be buried. 

‘In our checking of details, we read The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyberg most carefully, and found it a rewarding and 
intelligent piece of satire—a bitter attack upon hypocrisy and 
false piousness. If this be communism, then we say, as an 
earlier American did of treason, make the most of it. We take 
our place with Mark Twain—to speak up and criticize with¬ 
out fear. 
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‘We hold that the entire affair is compounded out of dan¬ 
gerous stupidity and even more dangerous panic, and we 
know of no better way of giving comfort to the enemy than 
to exhibit such arrant Philistinism. Unopposed, such tenden¬ 
cies mean the end of all free inquiry.’ 


The second editorial, in the next column, was written by 
Frank Hoffenstein, managing editor, and was titled, ‘Another 
Point of View.* It ran to greater length than Morse’s editorial 
beginning by stating, 

‘In deference to the long and hallowed traditions of Ful¬ 
crum ', we accepted the editor’s procedure without agreeing 
with it. Nevertheless, we hold that a single point of view is 
not sufficient, and maintain the privilege of stating our 
own. 

‘We do not dispute the facts which the editor puts forth, for 
we have checked them with him; but we object vigorously to 
his interpretation of these facts. Unlike the editor, we have no 
fears about being the laughing stock of the nation, nor do we 
consider the incident shocking in the manner in which he 
does. Our own fear is the fear of falling into a trap which has 
in the past caught so many so-called “principled” and 
“liberal” souls. Our own fear is the fear of being “used.” 

‘Like the editor, we also read the story in question. This 
story might have been harmless half a century ago when 
Mark Twain wrote it. It might have had some relationship to 
the truth then, though we doubt it. 

‘However, it is not harmless today. The proposition of this 
story, very cleverly put, is a simple one, to wit—that all men 
of substance, wealth and ambition are bad, and that the poor 
and the loafers are good. We believe that there are good poor 
and bad poor, good rich and bad rich. But the only group 
that deals with these ideas as generalizations today are the 
communists—to stir up what they call “class hatred” as a 
prelude to overthrow of the government by force and 
violence. 

‘Of course, Mark Twain was not a communist, and our 
colleague only muddies the water by placing such emphasis 
on that fact. What is more to the point—and we have no 
hesitation in saying so—is that the ideas of Mark Twain are 
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extremely useful to the communists today—not only useful to 
them, but used by them. 

‘We did some cold, hard-headed research on this question 
—and we are willing to let the facts speak for themselves. We 
went to the library and examined a year—1949—of publica¬ 
tions, various shades of red. The Daily Worker, alas, was not 
among them, but we found three solid party-liners and 
checked references to and quotes from Mark Twain. Among 
the three, we found a total of ninety-seven references and 
seventeen separate quotations. And all of them favourable, 
we need not say. 

‘In other words, Samuel B. Clemens, take or it leave it, is 
the most popular in the American red galaxy of writers. The 
facts show it; they also show that the closest runner-up, Theo¬ 
dore Dreiser, is mentioned only fourteen times in all three 
publications and quoted only three times. 

‘Our colleague holds that neither he nor Mark Twain is 
responsible for what the reds do; but what is important is that 
they do it. We tend to become a little impatient with the 
fuzzy thinking of liberals who pick up the red bait, ad nau- 
seum. Even a child does not burn itself twice at the same 
stove. The so-called “liberals” play a dreary tune to the effect 
that anyone who shows some hard-headed, everyday com¬ 
mon sense in face of the red menace is a reactionary. But 
aren’t the true liberals those who fight consistently to keep 
the red terror from triumphing in America ? 

‘There is a woolly kind of logic that holds writers like Mark 
Twain to be sacred, and the commies gleefully use this logic. 
But let us suppose that the enemy seized a pile of cannon 
balls from the War of Independence and fired them square at 
us. Would we cheerfully stand up to be killed, holding that 
these cannon balls were sacred, no matter which way they 
were flying? We would not. We would state flatly and une¬ 
quivocally that these are weapons of the enemy which must 
be destroyed. 

‘We know that the analogy is contrived, but we hold that 
it is nevertheless valid. The misused professor docs not have 
our sympathies. We may leave his motives to be decided at 
some future date, but we have a firm opinion about his 
results. We do not yet believe that Clemington is a haven for 
the teaching of communism.* 
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Silas finished reading, went back to the first editorial, read 
a paragraph or two over again, and then shook himself out of 
the trance into which he had fallen. 

‘Good Lord,’ he said. . , , . 

He brought out pipe and matches, and then decided that 

he wanted a cigarette very much and began to hunt through 
his desk drawers for one. Lawrence Kaphn walked in then, 
and asked whether he was looking for something. 

‘A cigarette?’ , , . 

Kaplin gave him one, lit it for him, and watched him 

smoke for a moment. ‘Reading, Silas? he asked gently. 

‘Damn it! Have you read this?’ . 

‘Silas, I don’t think there’s anyone at the university who 
hasn’t read it by now. Fulcrum is sold out, and the issue of 
Monday, October 30th, will unquestionably become a 

collector’s item.’ 

‘But what on earth does it mean?’ 

‘You know what it means, Silas. It means that if you give 
youngsters a free hand in publishing and editing a paper, 
they’re going to pull a whopper every so often. This is it.* 

‘But how the devil did they know—?’ 

‘Everyone knew, Silas. I knew. Selma knew. You know 
how that kind of thing gets around.’ 

‘But these aren’t just youngsters—they’re capable journ¬ 
alists, I know Morse—* He thought of him then, a small, 
sandy-haired, thin-faced man of twenty-five, a war veteran, 
sharp, alert, bitter. He had taken four classes with Silas—too 
bitter, perhaps, in school on the GI Bill of Rights and satura¬ 
ted with a love for literature and contempt for word- 
mongering. How did he work and write alongside of Hoffen- 
stein? 

‘Who is Hoffenstein?* he asked Kaplin. ‘I don’t think I 
know him.’ 

‘I don’t know him too well either. I had him in one class, I 
believe. About twenty-two, clever—shrewd might be a 
better word for it. Big, handsome, dark fellow. Father was a 
German publisher, I think, and fled Hitler in ’thirty-three— 
a liberal or social democrat of sorts, or whatever they called 
them over there. There was the father. He must have fled 
well-padded, because now he owns a large printing plant in 
Cleveland and seems to have a lot of money. I know about 
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him because he printed an edition of Canterbury Tales for 
which I did the preface, and I had lunch with him when he 
was down here. That’s the father. I don’t know much about 
the son, except that he’s very effective in a dirty sort of way. 
That last paragraph of his is the foulest thing of its kind that 
I ever had the displeasure of reading in Fulcrum .’ 

‘But why? Why?’ Silas demanded. ‘I don’t know the boy. 
What could have prompted him? What was he after? In all 
conscience, how could he say that? You don’t move up to a 
man and slander him wilfully, thoughtlessly, just as an exer¬ 
cise in journalism.’ 

‘Morse was no kinder to Lundfest.’ 

‘But he didn’t accuse him of communism?* 

‘Is that what bothers you so much, Silas?’ 

‘Jesus God, Lawrence, we live in this world! Anyone who 
knows me knows I’m not a communist! And now to have this 
tag pinned on to me—I don’t understand!’ 

‘Why not, Silas? It’s a common tag these days. Music is 
being played, and we have to learn to dance to the melody. 
We don’t know how yet, you and I, but we have to learn.’ 

‘Learn what? Is there some secret code here that I’m too 
stupid to understand ? Or do you think I’m a communist, too, 
Larry?’ 

‘No, I don’t think you’re a communist,’ Kaplin replied, a 
little wearily. ‘Neither does Hoffenstein accuse you of being 
one, if you’ll just read that through more carefully. Also, why 
do you protest so much? Suppose he had called you a Jew? 
There are Jews who are Jews, and they manage to live with 
it. And I suppose that there are communists who are com¬ 
munists and somehow manage to live with it. Maybe they 
comb their hair over their horns.* 

‘That isn’t what I meant at all.* 

‘What did you mean? Suppose he said you took dope, or 
drank too much. You’d laugh it off, wouldn’t you? You 
wouldn’t preach to me about how much you abhor drunks.’ 

‘But this is different.* 

‘I know. This is fear. I*m afraid too. But what arc we afraid 
of? Have you tried to figure that out ? What are we afraid of, 
Silas, that someone just breathes the word communism , and 
suddenly we lose all signs and habits of civilization and cul¬ 
ture and intelligence and turn into terror-stricken primitives ? 
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Is it because we’re afraid oflosing our jobs? But we wouldn’t 
act so irrationally and blindly if our doctors told us we had 
cancer and only a little while to live ? It’s something deeper— 
‘But the long and short of it is that I’m not a communist, 

Silas insisted. 

‘Aren’t you ? Silas, the truth is that I don’t think you know 
any more than I do about communism, and that s very little. 
But wc both know something else. We know what happens to 
people who are called communist. That’s the folklore of our 
time, isn’t it? A Jew knows. He can cover up his nostrils with 
a gold-plated quilt, but still the stink of burning flesh comes 
through. Do you remember Pat Simmons? He taught 
Modern French Literature back in ’35 and ’36, when you 
first came onto the faculty, and then he left to enlist in the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade and went to fight for the Republic 
of Spain, until the Franco people took him and pulled out his 
finger nails and gouged out his eyeballs and cut ofl his 
genitals—enough for two columns in the A ew York Times. We 
remember that kind of thing, and Pat Simmons wasn’t a 
communist cither, but the memory is strung up and down 
our nerve fibres, and wc know all about the Gestapo and what 
they did to communists, and that’s also lodged somewhere in 
our brain, next door to the home of fear, and so wc hate 
communism and we abhor it, but what good does it do?’ 

Staring at the other man miserably, groping for something, 
seeking for something to latch on to, Silas protested, ‘Yet 
w'hen it came to civil defence—’ 

‘I know. I’m no hero, and in four more years I’ll be sixty, 
and all my life I’ve been afraid of physical violence, and if I 
lose this job I’ll never work anywhere again, but I try not to 
lie to myself. That’s a small virtue and a smaller salve to my 
conscience, but it’s some use—’ 

‘And what do I do?’ Silas asked. 

‘Frankly, I don’t know'. I w'ould think you do nothing at 
all, and ride it out. But I don’t know. Have you seen Lund- 
fest yet?’ 

‘No. Have you?’ 

‘I caught a glimpse of him marching into Cabot’s office.* 
‘I imagine he’ll be upset.’ 

‘I imagine so,’ Kaplin smiled. 
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The speculation was valid, as Silas learned only a short while 
later; Kaplin had left him alone in the office, and he was 
gathering up his papers for his next class when Lundfest en¬ 
tered, and it was a relief to Silas to discover that he himself 
was not terribly disturbed. He had been doing a good deal of 
thinking during the past few minutes, not philosophically, 
but in the sense of putting many small things at hand 
together and getting some sort of a pattern out of it. He 
understood quite well that the first part of courage was know¬ 
ing and admitting that you were afraid; and once that was 
accomplished in the present crisis, he felt that he was able 
to live with the situation for the time being. As had been the 
case with Myra, he was coming to the conclusion that the 
seeming inevitability of events, the interworking of cause and 
effect, was a part of his own nature as well as the result of 
objective circumstances. Even when something like this Ful¬ 
crum incident occurred, apparently apart from him and out of 
his control, it did not leave him without alternatives and 
various escape hatches. He was no puppet dangling on 
another’s strings, nor was there any given moment when he 
was denied the exercise of his own free will—and a sense of 
humour helped him toward this realization. In part, yet not 
wholly, he was prepared to admit that Kaplin was right con¬ 
cerning his horror at the charge of communism—to the 
extent that he never mentioned it in his short but bitter con¬ 
versation with Lundfest. 

Lundfest made no attempt to conceal either his anger or 
the direction it took. Throwing a crumpled copy of Fulcrum 
on the desk, he informed Silas that he was held responsible 
for it. 

‘That’s a hell of a note,* Silas said softly. 

‘Is it? In the first place, what Morse writes is a lie—and I 
intend to see that he pays for it! I never threatened you with 
reprisals if you did not change your syllabus! There were no 
implications whatsoever! And the only occasion where the 
matter arose was that evening at your house—between the 
two of us—in a private conversation! What have you got to 
say to that?* 

‘Nothing.* 

‘Nothing! Is that your attitude?’ 

‘Damn it, Ed—what should my attitude be? Suppose you 
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tell me. I read those editorials only a little while ago, and I 
know no more about it than what I read. I was not consulted 
—any more than I imagine you were. If I had been, I would 
have fought like hell for that stuff not to be printed. 

‘I don’t believe you!’ 

‘In other words, you’re calling me a liar?’ 

‘I want to know how Morse discovered the substance of a 

private conversation between you and me? 

‘Your guess is as good as mine.’ 

‘My guess is that you told him.’ ^ 

Silas took a deep breath and said softly, ‘Look, Ed. I don t 
want to say anything that I’ll be sorry for later. \ou said 
something to me the other night. Not just a casual remark, 
but something of grave importance to my career. \ ou 
imposed no pledge ol silence upon me. \ ou did not even ask 
for confidence. You simply said it. Of course, I talked about 
it. I discussed it with Myra—and with other people as well. 

Why not?* 

‘What other people?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I said, what other people?* 

‘You can’t be serious. You don’t expect me to name every¬ 
one I repeated the conversation to—and then who they 
might have repeated it to.’ 

‘I do,’ Lundfest said. 

‘Well, I won’t. This is my responsibility, and I have no 
intentions of naming any names.’ 

‘I thought so,* Lundfest said, and turned on his heel and 
walked out. 


+ * * 

* 

At home, re-reading Fulcrum y Myra found that both her 
alarm and her anger had vanished, to be replaced by con¬ 
siderable amusement. And wondering at this reaction in her¬ 
self, she came to the conclusion that the whole affair was so 
ludicrous, so childish that it merited amusement more than 
anything else. A few years ago, even the thought of such 
buffoonery would have been impossible, and a public argu¬ 
ment as to whether or not Mark Twain was labouring in the 
cause of communism would have been laughed out of any 
sane school in the country; and while levels of sanity might 
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have changed, the substance of both editorials, Myra thought 
was recognizably ridiculous. She had a sense of the furore that 
might be raised on campus over it, but actually did not 
expect it to go much further. When Joan Lundfest called, 
half hysterical, Myra managed to calm her; and then for the 
next hour, until the girls came home for their noon-time 
break and lunch, the phone rang intermittently—and Myra’s 
amusement dissipated. 

Fulcrum called to arrange an appointment with Professor 
Timberman. Dr. Cabot’s office called. Ike Amsterdam and 
Hartman Spencer each called. The Associated Press called 
from Indianapolis to say that the gist of the affair was already 
on the wire, and could they send a man over to see Professor 
Timberman that evening. The campus student correspon¬ 
dents of The New York Times, The New York Herald Tribune , 
The Chicago Tribune , and The St. Louis Post Dispatch each called 
and each explained that they had to interview Professor Tim¬ 
berman that afternoon or evening, and two of them won¬ 
dered whether he was going to issue a denial. Whereupon, 
Myra’s amusement vanished, and that ominous phrase, the 
case of Silas Timberman, came into her thoughts as she realized 
that this would not die a-borning or wash out in indulgent 
laughter. It was even more worrisome to note that apparently 
no one on campus had any doubts concerning the identity of 
the two persons involved. 

Then Joan Lundfest called again, and demanded, ‘But 
how could Silas do it? How could he?’ 

‘Do what?’ 

‘Violate a confidence. Make Ed the laughing stock of the 
campus.* 

‘Silas doesn’t violate confidences,* Myra said patiently. 
‘This is a God-awful mess, Joan, and I think we just have to 
wait until it clears up a little. But don’t worry so.* 

‘How can I not worry with the phone ringing constantly?’ 

Myra calmed her and got rid of her, and gave her atten¬ 
tion to Brian who demanded food. Then Susan and Geraldine 
stormed into the house, dropped their books, and told their 
mother about Fulcrum. 

‘How on earth did you know ?* 

‘Everyone knows,* Geraldine answered calmly. 

‘What does it mean?* Susan wanted to know. 
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•As far as I am concerned,’ Myra said uninterestedly, ‘it’s a 
tempest in a teacup and means absolutely nothing of any im¬ 
portance. Two thoughtless young men have seen fit to write 
Line very thoughtless things in Fulcrum. I have no intention 
of allowing it to disrupt the function of this household, hup- 
pose both of you wash your hands and sit down at the table. 

‘She is right,’ Brian agreed. 

‘You shut up, you little stinker,’ Susan said, and Geraldine 

asked casually, . 

‘Is it true daddy’s a communist? 

‘What?’ 

‘I told you,’ said Susan. 

‘Where did you get that?’ # . , 

‘We were having an argument about it, Geraldine replied. 
‘It says in Fulcrum Samuel B. Clemens is a communist and he’s 
Mark Twain, and I know that Silas is writing a book about 
him. Ruth Hildcgard says that’s the same as Silas being a 

communist, and I gave her what for ’ 

‘What is a communist?’ Susan interrupted. 

‘Just sit down and cat your lunch and stop talking, Myra 
said determinedly. ‘Just sit down and eat.’ 

* * * 

With his last lecture that day, Silas made the situation plain 
and told his students flatly, ‘When we finish here, I want no 
questions or comments concerning Fulcrum. None. I will not 
discuss it, and as far as I am concerned it has neither validity 
nor importance. I am saying this to avoid any embarrass¬ 
ment on your part or mine—and to avoid any unpleasantness 
I trust you will honour my wishes.’ 

A student inquired, ‘Couldn’t we ask the questions and let 
you answer them or not, as you see fit?’ 

‘No.’ 

It helped to a certain degree, yet Silas had a feeling that he 
was dodging something that could not realistically be avoi¬ 
ded. The students had questions and wanted to ask them. If 
his colleagues in the department had questions, they carefully 
avoided asking them or making any other reference to the 
affair. He ran into Frank Maxton, an assistant professor, and 
Joseph Prendergast, an instructor, both of them in the Eng¬ 
lish Department, and while they said hello cordially enough, 
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they avoided all reference to Fulcrum. Even Bob Allen, who 
grinned and squeezed his arm, made no reference to the 
editorials. People, he realized, were being careful. This was 
possibly a great joke and compounded foolishness, but no¬ 
body wanted to put his foot into it until he knew exactly what 
it was. Nor was he, on his part, exactly sure that he knew 
what it was; for he had no idea what was going to happen 
next, what was expected from him, from Lundfest, or from 
anyone else concerned. And being in that state of mind, he 
decided to go home. 

He was leaving the building, stepping into the raw ocean 
of the campus, the hundreds of boys and girls and men and 
women who were moving in the wonderful, aimless pattern 
of youth along the walks and across the lawns, the shady trees 
and the green grass, the fine hedges and the old, ugly, ivy- 
clad walls, the sunshine and the winey autumn air—stepping 
into all of this, so right and familiar and so much a part of 
him and of his best memories, when he felt his sleeve plucked 
and turned to see Jerome Lennox, a tall, loose-limbed young 
man, turned twenty or so, red-headed, with a pleasant plain 
face. He was in Silas’ American Literature class, a sophomore 
or a junior, he thought, interested, but without too many 
words or questions. Now he fell into step alongside of Silas and 
said, a little uncertainly, 

‘I appreciate how you feel about this business, Professor 
Timberman—but I thought it important enough to ask you 
—if you’d mind if I walked along with you a little and we 
talked?’ 

‘About what?’ Silas wondered if the slight drawl in Len¬ 
nox’s voice meant the South. He scented Texas, and he had 
never found it possible to like Texans. ‘Not this Fulcrum 
thing. I won’t discuss that with you, Lennox.’ 

‘Yes, that was it,* Lennox said. ‘You don’t have to discuss 
it, but I’d like to say something, if I may.* 

‘I’d rather you didn’t.* 

‘I knew you’d feel like that. It’s important enough for me 
to push on, if you’ll let me.’ 

‘You’re from Texas, aren’t you?* Silas asked, the words 
sounding petty and inane the moment they were spoken, him¬ 
self unaware that the only analogy to what he felt now had 
existed during his army days, the closeness, the frustrations, 
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the stress between one man and another—and the comrade¬ 
ship as well the great, driving need for comradeship, and 
asking himself as well, ‘Why did you say that ? And what was 
the need of it and the meaning of it? And why does a series 
of small, senseless events cause you to close up in your¬ 
self?’ 

■Oh m go ahe E ad! Lennox,’ Silas told him. ‘Say whatever you 

want to say. There’s no reason why you shouldn t. 

‘I suppose there is reason enough, sir. I can imagine ho 
you feel about all this, and maybe the best thing I could do is 
keep my oar out of it. But I admire you—I mean I ike what 
you have to say. It’s straight and honest, and it makes sense, 
which is a hell of a lot more than many things do these days. I 
mean you’re a good teacher—and maybe I feel some kin 

because you were in the service too 

Silas stared at the boy in astonishment. How old are you, 

LC ‘ , 01 dcr than I look. I’ll be twenty-three. I enlisted the last 
year of the war.’ 

‘Why?’ , x , * j 

‘Well, I don’t know'. A wild kid, I suppose—and I hated 

what they stood for. I hated tascism.’ 

‘At seventeen?’ . . ~. 

‘You don’t need a college education for that, sir. 1 he point 

is I think you’re getting a raw deal, and I don’t think you 
know it, and—oh, what the hell, I’m putting my foot into it, 
but I made up my mind that I would say my piece.’ 

‘Raw deal—what do you mean, Lennox?’ 

‘This isn’t just my own feeling. We’ve discussed it, myself 
and some of the other guys, and they agreed that I should 
talk to you. You see, it wasn’t just an accident or kid stuff that 
those two editorials appeared this morning. It wasn’t just 
sonic irresponsible guy going off half-cocked. It was thought 
out, and you could walk into it.’ 

‘What the devil do you mean?* 

‘I mean that certain parties want to get you, sir.’ 

‘Don’t be dramatic, Lennox. Are you trying to tell me that 
Alvin Morse planned this to get me, as you put it. If you are, 
it’s fantastic, and, I think, irresponsible on your part.* 

‘No—no, not Al Morse. He’s honest—he just fell right into 
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it. He has a bent for the dramatic and he thought this would 
be a fine way to get Fulcrum out of the doldrums. But he 
doesn’t use his head, and he’ll end up by being suspended. 
The brain here is our good friend Frank Hoffenstein. There’s 
the lad. Go ahead, Morse, print it, and then I’ll have my say. 
Hoffenstein was looking for you, Professor Timberman. 
Maybe he didn’t know you from Adam, but he was looking 
for you, and now that he has you, he’s going to cook with 
gas.* 

Silas stopped walking and turned to face Lennox. He was 
baffled, incredulous and angry, and he didn’t conceal the 
way he felt. ‘What the devil are you talking about, Lennox? 
Are you trying to tell me that Hoffenstein planned all this— 
to get me ?’ 

‘That’s exactly what I’m trying to tell you.’ 

‘It must be stylish these days,’ Silas commented. ‘No one 
thinks twice before he slanders someone else.’ 

The blood ran up into Lennox’s face, the neck first, and 
then suffusing his cheeks, and his small blue eyes became 
cold and withdrawn. ‘All right—I felt something like this. 
Did you ask me if I was from Texas because you hate 
Texans? Maybe you hate logic too. Well, I tried.* 

‘I’m sorry,* Silas said softly. 

‘Yes—oh, the hell with it! You’re an honest man. They 
ought to frame the honest man before he disappears, build a 
statue to him or something. I’m trying to be honest with you, 
sir. Hoffenstein is out to get you—yes, to drive you off the 
campus. This is the first gun.* 

‘Why? Why? I don’t even know him.* 

‘He doesn’t know you either. But he wants to be a big man. 
Next week he’ll be editor of Fulcrum. There’s only one place 
for the smart money these days—and that’s to lead the cru¬ 
sade against communism. That’s Hoffenstein’s role. He’s 
going to be the boy Brannigan. This is his last year, and he’s 
going to walk out of here into the state senate—over your 
dead body.* 

‘Why?’ 

‘You keep asking me why, Professor. I don’t know why. 
Tm just a dumb kid from El Paso. I don’t know what makes 
Hoffenstein tick—I don’t know what’s in that object he calls 
his soul. But I write for Fulcrum and I know a louse when I see 
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one, and I hate to see you destroyed because some smart 

apple can use you.’ > 

‘Aren’t you being dramatic— 

‘Why do you keep calling me dramatic? I’m not dramatic 
—but a lot of other things are. We live in strange times. The 
bin man today is the man who hates communism, and it s the 
neatest thing they’ve found in a long time. You can do any¬ 
thing with it—and get anything. They don t care whether 
Mark Twain’s an Elk or a cigar store Indian—the point is 
that he’s useful. You’re useful too.’ 

‘You don’t think I’m a communist?’ . 

‘No, I don’t think that. Neither docs Hoflenstcin. It doesn t 

matter. I hate to talk to you like this—’ 

‘Go ahead, Lennox. Feel no compunctions. What do you 

think I ought to do?’ . rTii , r , 

‘Nothing. Don’t rise to any bait. There are a lot of good 

guys who see what time it is. Most of them are afraid—every¬ 
one’s beginning to get a little afraid but they 11 still come 
around. All I wanted to do was to say my piece and let you 
know how this is planned.’ 

‘Are you sure, Lennox?’ 

‘I’m sure.’ 

* * * 

How, he wondered, had it all happened in so short a time? 
He walked on home, reflecting that only two weeks ago, lie 
had lived normally in a world of normality. It was a solid 
world, and while he was apt to regard it cynically at mom¬ 
ents, he was also apt to believe at other moments that it was 
the very best of all possible worlds. It was a world of things, 
and you moved through it acquiring things and a little know¬ 
ledge and experience as well, but mostly things. You had a 
variety of problems, fears, doubts, uncertainties and sus¬ 
picions, and you were even bitterly unhappy at times and 
perhaps never very happy, but you always had the comfort 
of believing that the things made up for that. 

You never really believed that there were people around 
you who didn’t have things, deep freezers and frozen foods 
and tinned foods and soft white bread wrapped in wax paper 
and biscuits in boxes and Coca-Cola in cartons, and a kitchen 
table with a formica top, a refrigerator, a washing machine, a 
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television set, a car, clothes, and green grass on the 
lawn and an extension to the telephone—and in a college 
town, this was not intruded upon by any whimper of pain, 
any cry of hunger, any slum or shack or hovel. In the best of 
all times, most people worked and most people had money in 
their pockets, and everyone left everyone else alone—and 
there it was, the best that man had been able to do, and en¬ 
during with solidity from day to day and from year to year. 

And what had begun to happen, he wondered? And what 
was going to happen? And how was it that this sunny and 
durable world could be threaded through and through with 
fear? 

Or was it? The evidence of his senses, his eyes and ears and 
nose, did not make it appear so. Here it was with the after¬ 
noon waning and the sky a fine, purple-tinted blue, and a 
cool, clean wind blowing. The great oaks and maples on the 
campus had bedecked themselves in a grand display of 
colour, red leaves and bright yellow and pale yellow-green 
and subtle oranges and crisp yellow-browns, and the yellow- 
green carpet of matted, broad-leafed grass, so typical of the 
middle-western small town, made a ground-covering new 
and ancient at the same time. Across the brow of the hill, he 
caught a glimpse of the lush valley, the checker board of farm 
land, the strips of woodland, the lazily-winding river—and 
all of it was so good and fruitful, so evident in its plenty, that 
it did not seem possible or sane that fear could grow in this 
soil. 

The atom bomb was far away, a myth, a legend, a fable 
without substance or meaning. These were not a martial 
people. The war in Korea was an unhappy and unpleasant 
thing, but it was distant, and no echo of bomb or gun pene¬ 
trated here. No shell had ever exploded here, no machine gun 
chattering of death, no death ever unleashed from the sky. 

The land lay in thoughtless peace, or so it seemed to Silas 
Timbcrman, but the peace inside him had gone. He was 
suddenly alien in the peaceful land—and he wondered 
whether Lawrence Kaplin felt this way all the time, and how 
did those others feel who were never encased in the security 
of things, the Negroes who sometimes walked silently through 
Clemington, in and out, for you are not wanted here and we 
have no colour problem here, where no Negro family has 
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lived for eighty years, the itinerant farm workers in their 
faded jeans and pale blue shirts, the men without home or 
hope who put together packing cases on the river bank and 
lived in them—even in Clcmington, which welcomed visitors 
by saying so brightly, a town without rancour , without dirt even 

in Clcmington ? , . , , 

It had changed, but what had changed and how much 

had changed he could not truly say. His department head 
had told him what he must teach and what he must not 
teach* the president of the university had hinted that he was 
disloyal; he had become the subject of campus gossip; and a 
student had spoken to him as no student ever had betore, a 
long-limbed, red-headed Texan who destroyed all his care¬ 
fully-built premises about Texans, defining plots and counter¬ 
plots, cheap intrigue and whispered threats; and over it all 
was this nameless, pervasive, faceless threat and innuendo of 
communism, a word without meaning or definition, a threat, 
horror, devil, menace, indescribable, unknowable, inside of 
himself, outside of himself, something that had to be some¬ 
thing because it could not be nothing and do as it did as 
nothing—and so forth and so on his thoughts moved, until 
good reality returned with the running, whooping welcome 
of Brian and his talc of adventure in the supermarket. 

When Silas came into the house, he embraced Myra and 
held on to her as if they had gone through a long, long 
separation. 


Myra was filling up a tray with tea and biscuits, and 
remarked to Geraldine, ‘I hope this is right for the press. You 
never know. Our first press conference.’ 

‘Why don’t you give them cocktails?’ Geraldine asked 
sourly. ‘AH reporters like to drink anyway.’ 

‘I don’t think reporters like to drink more than anyone 
else, and three or four of these are students—and we have 
enough on our heads without feeding cocktails to students.* 

‘They’re always drunk on television.’ 

‘It’s true, this is obviously television coming to life,* nodded 
Myra. ‘We’ll stick to tea.’ 

‘Silas is famous, isn’t he?’ Susan asked. ‘It’s nice to have 
someone in the familv who’s famous.’ 

4 
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‘It’s not nice at all,’ Geraldine said, and then Myra left the 
rest of it and walked in with the tea to where Silas faced a 
roomful of men and women and note-pads and cameras— 
and reflected that in a way it was true, fame or infamy being 
equally enticing to a perpetually bored and hungry public 
who could find enticing, between the war and horror head¬ 
lines, the proposition that Samuel B. Clemens was a tool of 
the communists. As Myra put down the tea things, Silas was 
talking, but managed a grateful nod at her appearance, even 
as he said, 

‘No—no, I must repeat that. I will not confirm or deny any 
part of those two editorials. I believe in freedom of the press. I 
believe in the unique tradition of expressing that freedom 
which Fulcrum has established. But just as they are free to 
print what they please, so am I free to make no comment con¬ 
cerning the truth or untruth of what they print.’ 

‘Good, good for Silas!’ Myra thought. ‘Don’t let them pin 
you down to anything. Walk a tight rope. We’re both going 
to learn that to perfection. We’re both going to become ex¬ 
pert tight-rope walkers.* 

‘But don’t you see, Professor Timberman,’ the Associated 
Press man insisted, ‘a refusal to deny will be taken as con¬ 
firmation.’ 

‘Be that as it may, I will neither confirm nor deny.’ 

‘Off that line a bit,’ said a reporter from Indianapolis, 
‘what is your opinion about Mark Twain being a tool of the 
communists?* 

‘I think it’s just as ridiculous as it sounds.’ 

‘Then you don’t think he could be used as a tool of the 
communists?’ 

‘I have no idea what tools the communists use, and I don’t 
particularly care. Possibly, communists use hammers as 
tools. That doesn’t mean that we must immediately throw 
every hammer into the Grand Canyon. I think this kind of 
talk is nonsense and dangerous nonsense at that.’ 

A tall, darkly handsome young man, who had been intro¬ 
duced to Myra as Hoffenstein of Fulcrum , said quietly, 

‘But communists are also dangerous, aren’t they, Pro¬ 
fessor?’ 

‘I think you might answer that, Mr. Hoffenstein, since you 
seem to be an authority on the subject.* 
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‘I could answer it, Professor. Yes they are very dangerous 

indeed and no subterfuge is beyond them. 

•Wait a minute, Hoftcnstcin,’ the campus correspondent 
for the Times put in. ‘You’re not being interviewed. The point 
is this, Professor Timberman—isn’t it possible thatastory 
like The Man That Corrupted Hadley berg, and I haven t read it 
myself, since you can’t find a copy on campus now for love or 
money, but isn’t it possible that such a story could play righ 
into the hands of the communists and put across just what 
they’re trying to put across? Now I don t mean that when 
Mark Twain wrote it, he had subversion in mind and was out 
to overthrow the government, but isn’t it possible that that s 
just what he put into the story and just what the com¬ 
munists need?’ . , 

‘I’m afraid I can’t answer that question, Silas said wearily. 

‘I don’t know what the communists need. If they need The 
Man That Corrupted Hadleyberg , I would be exceedingly sur¬ 
prised, and I imagine Mark Twain would be too. I have 
alwavs regarded the story as a small masterpiece of wit and 
irony and a brilliant polemic against hypocrisy and greed— 
a story as singularly American as anything in our literature 
and one which can be read profitably by any normal person. 
That is my opinion, and I see no need to change it. 

‘And you will go on teaching this?’ 

Silas had anticipated that this question would be asked, 
and therefore he had asked it of himself again and again, and 
so far as he knew, he had no answer to it—and yet now that 
it was asked of him directly, he realized that there was only 
one answer lie could possibly make. All else that he had 
thought of and toyed with and speculated upon went by the 
board, and he said the only thing he could say. 

‘Of course I will. If I believe it, I must go on teaching it.’ 
And then he looked at Myra, and she met his eyes and there 
was just a trace of a smile on her mouth, somehow a new kind 
of smile and not like one he remembered. 


♦ * ♦ 

He was sitting in the living-room, stuffing his pipe and won¬ 
dering whether there was a book he wanted to read tonight, 
when Myra came in from putting the children to bed and 

remarked, 
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‘Well, Si, how does it feel to be a hero?’ 

‘Hero, hell,’ he said. 

‘Your language is changing with the situation.’ 

‘I suppose so. You know, I have to live with myself, 
Myra.’ 

‘You also have to live with me.’ 

‘So I’m beginning to understand. I thought I knew you, 
but every time you make a decision, it’s apparently made on 
the basis of my doing the opposite of what you feel I should 
do.’ 

‘That’s because you’re you, not me.’ 

‘Wasn’t I a damn fool with that crowd of reporters?’ 

‘I thought you did all right.’ 

‘Maybe—I don’t know. It was such a damn fool children’s 
spectacle—no, kids wouldn’t put up with it. Where is our 
sense of humour, Myra? They played it all straight. Where 
the devil is it?* 

‘Gone with the snows of yesteryear, maybe—or maybe we 
never had much. Why don’t we forget it, Si?’ 

‘It won’t forget me. Do you think Cabot will forget and 
forgive? Do you think Ed Lundfest will?’ 

‘I don’t very much care.’ 

‘Then I look for a job somewhere else—’ 

‘Not that, either, Si. That boy from Texas—what did you 
say his name was?* 

‘Lennox.’ 

‘Yes, Lennox. The more I think of what he said, the more I 
begin to understand all this. For the moment, do nothing, 
Si—nothing that you don’t have to do.’ 

‘All right. And how would you like to go to the movies 
tonight?’ 

‘We can’t,’ Myra sighed. ‘Ike Amsterdam phoned, and 
he’s coming over tonight—with Alec Brady and Edna Craw¬ 
ford—and Spencer, too, perhaps—a whole delegation of 
them.’ 

They arrived soon afterwards, five of them. Amsterdam, 
Brady, Spencer, Miss Crawford, and Leon Federman, a tiny, 
twisted, crippled man, only four feet ten inches tall on his 
crutches, with eyes that were like spots of fire and a voice as 
soft and melodious as music. He found his way to a chair 
where he made himself comfortable so efficiently and pre- 
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ciselv that his very movements dissolved sympathy or pity—- 
and then sent his deep, resonant voice at Silas to pick out and 
arrange the substance of the day. Edna Crawford, a tall, 
square-shouldered and handsome woman of sixty or so, went 
into the kitchen, kissed Myra in a business-like way, and then 
helped her bring out ice and glasses, and tea and biscuits for 
those who wanted it. Ike Amsterdam sat on the piano bench, 
regarding Silas quizzically, and Spencer and Brady sank into 

the soft comfort of the couch. # 

Fedcrman dominated the group, drawing out of Silas the 
events of the day, arranging them, and putting them to rest 
with pungent comment. ‘So fame comes to Clemington, he 
said finally. ‘Fame and infamy. Thereby, we are already a 
footnote to the history of the time, and it’s only the beginning. 
The trouble is, Silas,’ he declared emphatically, ‘that you 
suffer the disease of all mild and modest men. ^ ou are unable 
to face yourself with any perspective; and out of that, you are 
unable to estimate the importance of this event. Just as the 
housewife is unable to compete with the butcher in her judg¬ 
ment of untimely beef, so is the average citizen inclined to 
ignore the stink of news when it’s right under his nose. Make 
no mistake. When the mighty Times and Tribune and the 
godly Associated Press seek out a backwash like Clemington, 
it is because we have become new, potent and special news, 
and at this moment in the bazaars of Bombay and at the 
money counters of Hong Kong and in the hallowed cafes of 
Paris—yes, and on the Siberian tundra, they are reading 
about the infamy of one, Lundfest, and the stalwart bewil¬ 
derment of one, Timberman. Mark Twain belongs to man¬ 
kind, and it’s as risky to read him out of the folklore of 
America as it is to dispose of Abe Lincoln.* 

‘Well said,’ nodded Miss Craw'ford. ‘But don’t sell Silas 
short. From what Myra said, those reporters ate out of his 
hand.’ 

‘They eat out of no one’s hand,* Ike Amsterdam put in. 
‘Hold your judgment, Edna, until you see what they have 
written. You know what Mark Twain called them —dogs that 
feast on the sorrows of mankind. God, that men should live so 
short a time! You know, I saw him in New York—it seems 
like only yesterday—walking up Fifth Avenue, just a block or 
two above Washington Square, with his white suit, cigar and 
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stick and moustache. I was just a youngster then, and I 
stopped and stared, and he nodded at me. I cherish that nod. 

I pass it on to you, Silas. Only the dead can be measured, and 
by all that is holy, he measures.’ 

Brady sipped at a glass of Scotch and asked Silas about 
Lennox. ‘He said he would talk to you. Did he?’ 

Wondering why Lennox discussed things of that sort with 
Alec Brady, Silas told them what the Texan had said. He 
tended to soften judgments, and Myra filled in, anger rising 
in her as she repeated the earlier estimate of Hoffenstein. 

‘The point is,’ she said, ‘according to Lennox, Hoffenstein 
is cold about this—cold as ice. It’s not what he feels about 
Silas, but his need for a symbol, any symbol that he may 
profit by. First I wouldn’t believe it, but when he came to the 
press conference, when he had the colossal gall to come here 
and to bait Silas to his face, then I believed it.’ 

‘How did he bait Silas?’ Brady wanted to know. 

Silas repeated the sequence of question and answer, as well 
as he could remember, and Ike Amsterdam said, 

‘There is the explanation—a matter of deadly convenience. 
The symbol is required. Always you begin with the symbol.* 

‘I don’t follow you,’ Silas said, shaking his head. 

‘We should have told you,’ Brady explained, ‘but you had 
enough of your own. That’s why we came over tonight in¬ 
stead of letting you and Myra get some well-deserved rest. 
Today—as a matter of fact, at two o’clock this afternoon 
Cabot suspended Ike.* 

‘What?’ 

‘But on what grounds?’ Myra cried. ‘How could he? 

‘On the grounds of disloyalty and moral turpitude. 

‘But there’s no loyalty oath here,’ Silas said. ‘Disloyal to 
what? And moral turpitude—God save us!’ 

‘Actions inimical to the weal and welfare of the university, 
or something of the sort, and the moral turpitude was thrown 
in for the fine sound of it.’ 

‘Moral turpitude,’ Edna Crawford repeated. ‘Can you 
imagine, Silas, Ike Amsterdam and moral turpitude. That’s 
one thing I intend to talk to Anthony C. Cabot about, 
privately, pointedly, and directly.’ 

‘Well, it’s all nonsense,* said Myra. ‘It’s all a fitting climax 
to a sufficiently insane day. Just consider, here we are, seven 
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of us, grown men and women, sober people, reasonably 
intelligent people, and all of us talking and acting as if we 
were playing out the last chapter of Alice in Wonderland. Silas 
is a communist and Ike is immoral and subversive, and there¬ 
fore, Cleinington totters on the brink of ruin. Consider it.* 

‘We have considered it,’ Fedcrman nodded. ‘Most care¬ 
fully, believe me, Myra. Nonsense it is, but nonsense in itself 
is no argument or defence. We arc not living in the age of 
reason, but in something else entirely. The logical person to 
be suspended should have been Silas. But it was not. Why do 
you suppose they chose Ike?’ 

‘Why is Silas the logical candidate? What is logical about 
this whole thing?* 

‘Look, Myra,’ Fedcrman said softly, ‘logic is in a point of 
view-. There is a new struggle for pow'er in this land, in every 
city in every village and on every college campus—a struggle 
for the minds of men, a struggle against reason and logic and 
decency and science and truth—a struggle to prepare one 
hundred and sixty million people for a holocaust. The object 
of that struggle is fear, and it is being conducted, from the 
point of view' of those who manage it, with cold, implacable 
logic. In terms of our logic, it should have been Silas. He is 
out on a limb. He has been accused of communism. He 
refused to participate in civil defence, so he is bait for every 
drum-beater and cheap professional patriot. And as a final 
clincher, he doesn’t bow down before the stern deacons of the 
church. But in terms of their logic—which, I assure you, is 
better thought out, Ike is preferable. Silas is a war veteran 
and Mark Tw'ain is still somewhat sacrosanct, and there’s 
too much heat on this for the moment to suit their purposes. 
Let Ike be the example now. I assure you, they know nothing 
and care nothing about communists. At another time, it 
would have been witches or dissenters. Today, it’s your man 
of principle and of courage, and such they will be able to 
discharge, persecute, imprison and kill with impunity. 
Unless—* 

Unless what ? Silas saw that, one by one, they were turning 
to him? Why him? Even Myra was more able to come to 
grips with this thing than he was, and until now his deepest 
feeling was that of a man floundering in a morass and sinking 
steadily into it. Why did they turn to him, look to him— 
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when he could give nothing in return, nothing but his own 
fear and confusion? 

‘Unless we fight this in some way,’ Edna Crawford said. 
‘Don’t you see what it means to Ike, Silas, and why they 
picked him? In three years, he would be Professor Emeritus 
and untouchable. When Lazarus Meyers passed away, he 
designated Ike to take over the observatory, a life position 
under the Symington Grant. But Cabot has deliberately re¬ 
frained from making any appointment to the observatory. 
He hates and fears Ike, just as he hates and fears anyone who 
sees through him and isn’t afraid of him—* 

‘And now Ike has given him the opening he wanted,’ 
Spencer nodded. 

Silas turned to Amsterdam. ‘Ike, I’m terribly sorry,’ he 
said weakly. 

‘Old men shouldn’t whimper or ask for pity—’ 

‘That’s all as may be,* Brady said sharply, ‘and the even¬ 
ing’s late. What we mean to do is to reverse this suspension 
before any hearing is arranged to make it permanent. A lot of 
the students know about it and are damned unhappy about 
it. They want to hold a meeting on campus, a large and 
positive meeting, the kind we haven’t had since before the 
war. They want you to speak there, Silas . . .* 



Thursday: November 2nd , 1950 

THE PROTEST 


/^vn Thursday night, November 2nd, the day before the 
W scheduled campus protest meeting in defence ot Ike 
Amsterdam, Silas sat up late working on the text ot his 
remarks for the following day. It was with some wonder and 
not a little humility that he reflected upon the fact that he, 
whose days were spent in lecturing, had never made a public 
address; and as he examined the variety of doubts and fears 
which possessed him, he came to the conclusion that not the 
least among them was a horror of raising his voice outside ot 
the sheltering walls of a classroom. Shelter had been a deep 
and important factor in his life—and perhaps a good deal of 
his life had been a search for such shelter, shelter from all the 
wild storms that blew in a world that never touched him, 
shelter from the frightful things that men did to each other, 
shelter from the ogres of hunger and cold, shelter from the 
murky and complicated disputes called politics. A classroom 
was such shelter; a man was a king in his classroom, and the 
students listened—and always he, Professor Timberman, was 


someone who knew a little more than the next person. 

But in this case, he was far from sure that he knew more 
than the next person, and floundering and struggling through 
words to express his anger at what was happening to a man 
close and dear to him, he seemed to be making no progress at 
all. In the deepest sense, he was writing against desire; for 
when all was said and done, his desire still was that he should 
live in peace, with the hand of no man raised against him. He 
looked around him at his little study, and thought to himself 
that this was truly what a man desired, the solid comfort and 
reassurance of it, the comfortable oak desk at which he 
worked, the shelves of books from floor to ceiling, the little 
storehouses of wisdom through the centuries, each of them so 
solidly encased with threads of origin, culture and tradition, 
each of them lighting one aspect or another of man’s thought 
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and civilization—and to light their light, the old green- 
shaded lamps, the comfort of chairs, the prints which he and 
Myra had selected so carefully to decorate the wall, the 
hooked rug upon the floor, with its pattern of a fine ship in 
full sail and its quaint old Latin inscription: Homo sum: 
humani nihil a me alienum puto. How often he had intended to 
look that up and discover whether it came from Cicero or 
elsewhere, and how often he had rolled the words on his 
tongue, I am a man , and nothing that concerns a man do I consider 
a matter of indifference to me. Well put, and grandly put, and 
this was the substance of the close comfort here; but then it 
came to him that it was not so at all, and all the substance 
and security here was as hollow as one of those tropical 
gourds, where the fruit dries up and leaves only hard seeds 
to rattle in the emptiness. He glanced at the neat pile of 
manuscript paper which contained the three chapters he had 
already completed and which he had titled, tentatively, 
Mark Twain and the Country of His Choice , and realized with a 
sick feeling of utter despair that it was a fraud, that he knew 
little of the real Mark Twain , the man who hated and raged 
and stormed, and even less of the country of his choice. 

When he looked again at his books, his many, precious, 
treasured books, he could only think of those writers of 
ancient Egypt who, frozen in the still tyranny of their culture, 
spent whole lifetimes sedulously copying works even more 
ancient—and deluding themselves that they were practicing 
the lost creative art of literature. 

He was relieved when Myra came in and sat down, and 
looked at him half-humorously, half-questioningly, in that 
particular way she had. 

‘The children are sleeping,* she said. ‘Sleeping children 
are more beautiful than anything in the world. I’m sure— 
and more relaxing, and what do you think? I brought in 
wood and made a fire, so we could sit by it and hold hands. 
Isn*t that a nice idea? How does it go?* 

‘It doesn’t go. I’ve written two paragraphs.’ 

‘Read them to me.’ 

‘And they’re no damn good. Listen to this—“I’ve known 
Ike Amsterdam twenty years. And in those twenty years, he 
was friend, teacher—” Oh, the hell with it! It’s no good. I’m 
not saying what I want to say.* 
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‘What do you want to say? 

‘I don’t really know, except that I want to cry out at 
top of my lungs that something devilish and damnable and 
hideous is happening here, something like a disease, some- 
thine that stinks to the heavens with rot and death. 

‘And you don’t because that wouldn’t be considered and 

cool and objective—* 

‘Sarcasm doesn’t help.’ ^ . . . , . 

‘I’m not trying to be sarcastic, Si. I ve been thinking about 

this too. I want to ask you something—it’s at the bottom ot 

this business, I think. Why did you sign that petition against 

the atom bomb?’ 


‘Why did you ?’ 

‘I’m asking you, Si. Ask me later.’ 

‘All right, I’ll try. It’s not easy to know why you do some¬ 
thing. People like ourselves, Myra, we almost never have to 
explain why we do anything, do we?’ 

‘No, not very often.* . . 

‘It was Alec Brady who came to me with the petition do 
you know, Myra, the moment he opened it up, the moment 
he showed it to me and began to talk about it, I knew what 


he was.’ 

‘What do you mean—you knew what he was? 

‘A communist.’ 

Her eyes turned toward the door of the study, involun¬ 
tarily, and Silas said, almost shrilly, 

‘There it is! Why did you do that ? By God, is this a word a 
man can’t speak without fear and terror? What kind of a 
nightmare are we living in—what kind of a genteel, civi¬ 
lized, unholy nightmare do we inhabit? I tell myself that I’m 
a free-born, independent citizen of the United States of 
America, and I no more than mention the word communist , 
and there’s danger—and my wife is afraid and looks to see 
whether anyone can overhear me!’ 

‘Si, someone will hear you, if you shout like that.’ 

‘This is Indiana, not Germany!* 

Myra became very calm, folding her hands in her lap and 
contemplating Silas with the curious interest one has for a 
new but intriguing acquaintance. ‘Very well,* she said softly. 
‘You knew Alec Brady was a communist. Would you mind 
telling me how you knew ?’ 
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‘I know how I knew, but it makes no sense. You asked me 
why I signed that damned petition. Well, I looked at Brady, 
and asked myself why he was taking it around—and do you 
know, my dear Myra, my dear good, sweet wife—we live in a 
world so empty of principle, so devoid of any interest but self- 
interest, so cursedly like that damned refrigerator that sits in 
our kitchen like a protecting household god, that I could find 
no reason, no reason on earth why Alec Brady should hold 
out that petition to me except that he must be a member of 
the Communist Party. And do you know, I asked him.* 

‘What did he say?* Myra wanted to know. ‘If you want to 
tell me?* 


* * * 

It had been early in June, the June before, just a few days 
before classes ended, and he and Brady were sitting on one of 
the stone benches at the edge of the fine grove of oaks for 
which the campus of Clemington was so justly renowned. It 
was about five o’clock, the summer afternoon shadows 
already long, the slow mantle of evening beginning to settle 
upon the place; and all of it, Silas remembered, gave him 
some sense of that inevitable melancholy that always accom¬ 
panied the end of a school year. Brady had wanted a word 
with him, and they had walked over here, chatting about one 
thing and another, himself rather pleased to be with Brady, 
liking the man better than he understood him, and idly won¬ 
dering what Brady had on his mind. The truth of it was that 
Silas liked and admired Brady, and was also a little bit in 
awe of him; and it was a part of Silas* thinking that the men 
he knew and liked on the campus were also men he mis¬ 
trusted to a certain degree, feeling that he fell short of their 
level, thereby pampering his own reserve and not inviting 
any rebuff. But Brady had a comfortable quality. His long 
and rather ugly features made an engaging face, and the 
fringe of red hair around his bald head made a balance be¬ 
tween the sage and the ridiculous—and like many Irishmen, 
he used his voice well. 

His relationship with Silas had not been very close, stem¬ 
ming from the mutual regard for Ike Amsterdam, but it was 
Silas rather than Brady who held back. The few evenings 
they had spent together, Silas had enjoyed immensely, fasci- 
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natcd by the big man’s dry and merciless treatment of what 
went o/in the world now and what had gone on in the past, 
but that repelled Silas at the same time. He was uneasy with 
people whose knowledge was specific and whose judgments 
were sharp and unrelenting. He would also ask himself, some¬ 
what petulantly, ‘Why does Brady, whom I prefer to be with, 

nrefer to be with me ? . • r • 

He asked himself that now and took a certain saUsfaction 

in the fact that Bradv wanted something from him. Brady 
had a petition, which called for the outlawing of the atomic 
bomb, then and forever; yet it was at odds with a cynical 
man. After Silas had read it—it was quite short—he sat in 
silence for a while, his thoughts piling on each other with no 
particular point of reference; and then he came to the deci¬ 
sion that Brady was a communist. ‘Of all people, Brady, he 
said to himself, and just for the moment, he forgot the peti¬ 
tion and indulged the fascination of having discovered this 
amazing fact, which perhaps was not so amazing after all. It 
was typical of Silas that he asked the question immediately 


and directly. 

‘Why do you ask?’ Brady wanted to know. 

That was the point Silas made to Myra five months later. 
People do not approach other people with such petitions. A 
vast atomic frying pan had been devised, and in it, each was 
prepared to fry separately, and it was no concern of Silas 
whether his neighbour, his neighbour’s wife and children, or 
a million people in Timbuctoo were incinerated. Conditioning 

had gone into that, and Silas was as well conditioned as the 

next person. He said to Brady, 

‘I suppose because I can’t think of any other reason why 

you’d ask me to sign that.* 

‘That’s a bitter commentary on us and our lives, isn’t it. 


‘When you look at it that way.’ 

‘What other way is there to look at it, Silas?’ 

‘Well, you know what I mean. If I could feel, as you do, 
that behind this enigma of Russia there’s something good, 
something else than senseless terror and regimentation—’ 
‘How do you know I feel that way? You mean you’ve 
made up your mind that I’m a communist?* 

‘I suppose so. Are you?* 

‘Since you’ve made up your mind, there’s not much point 
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except the satisfaction of your curiosity in my answering,’ 
Brady smiled. ‘Will you sign it?’ 

‘You wouldn’t have brought it to me unless you thought I 
would,* Silas replied, rather sadly. 

‘No, I suppose not.’ 

‘It won’t do any good. Would that be the difference 
between you and me, Alec? I don’t believe things like this do 
any good—any at all.* 

‘If enough people say something, they’ll be listened to.’ 

‘Enough people?’ Silas looked beyond him, across the 
campus. 

‘It goes a little further than Clemington. The whole world 
has a common desire to live. They’re tired of being used.’ 

‘It seems to me that it’s a case of who uses them most 
cleverly. From all I’ve heard, this is a Russian scheme, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘I won’t even argue that, although I would deny it. The 
point is, it’s a plan to stop this damned horror before it starts.’ 

‘If I sign it,’ Silas said, staring at it, reading it through 
again—‘if I sign it, it means trouble, doesn’t it? Like every¬ 
one else, I’m afraid to sign things. I get things like this some¬ 
times in the mail, and I don’t sign them, even when I con¬ 
sider them justified. I live my own little lie, like everyone else. 
I live in a free land, where I’m afraid to sign a petition and 
then I justify the fear by telling myself that I’m being used, 
that it’s a trick, a front, a device—’ He looked up at Brady. 
‘Those are your arguments, aren’t they?’ 

‘Yours,* Brady answered. 

‘All the same, I don’t think I’ll sign it. Why did you think 
I would?* 

‘Because of what you just said, I suppose. This is a pretty 
bad time, Silas. Talk about Russia from now until August, 
and it doesn’t alter the fact one iota that this is a damned bad 
time, with a black mantle of fear sinking over the whole 
nation, with people afraid and afraid to admit that they are, 
confused, disarmed, with teachers being hounded like sheep 
and scholars being told what they should not think and 
writers being told what they should not write, and having 
their books burned if they don’t conform—conformity, that’s 
the hallmark of the time. We used to say that patriotism is the 
last refuge of scoundrels, but now it’s the refuge of cowards as 
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'°i, n . vnu sec this isn’t the first time this kind of thing has 

happened and this isn’t the first place it has happened to. It 
never really works. You can’t take one hundred and sixty 
mfifion people, and snap the whip, and have them jump 
through thehoop. There are always people who won t jump 
—who insist that their right to think to see the nature of 
reality, is precisely what makes them human and who wi 
not surrender their humanness. That’s why I think you 
sign that petition—even if you’ve decided that I m a com¬ 
munist and thas it’s all a communist trap 
In the end, Silas signed it—as he told M>ra. 


And he did not immediately understand why she had asked 
the question at all; because, as so often happens, the question 
became lost in the detail of the answer. He, Silas 1 imberman 
was two things, two men, two lives, two parts ot special 
awareness. One life he lived; the other life was an awareness 
that existed without action—except where action was forced 
upon him, as when for a brief moment all of the United 
States and a good part of the rest of the world read with a 
mixture of amusement, concern, and perhaps horror, of a 
college professor in a mid-western university who was tor- 
bidden to teach the writings of Mark Twain. 

‘Let this go now, it’s no good/ he said to Myra, and they 
went into the living-room and sat down on the couch, facing 
the fire. Myra watched him without making it obvious that 
she was doing so, sensing the play of mood within him, the 
stress and counter-stress of his turbulent thoughts. That was 
her ow n deduction, and it surprised her that she could couple 
the word turbulent with Silas, whom she was so used to think¬ 
ing of as a person in repose. So he sits now, the man she had 
married and joined so much of her life with, a tall, skinny, 

thin-faced man, rather timid— 

He might have picked up the notion. In his own thoughts, 
he was still making an assessment of Alec Brady and Ike 
Amsterdam and himself as well, and he remarked to 
Myra, 

‘Do you know, I’m a coward.’ And then looked at her, 
almost defiantly. 

‘I suppose most men are, most of the time,’ she nodded. 
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‘I don’t want to talk tomorrow. I can’t. I can’t get up in 
front of those students and talk. I can’t, Myra.' 

*1 guess not.’ 

‘What do I do about it?* 

‘They’re putting Fulcrum together now. You can drive over 
there and make a statement and explain how you were used 
all along, and since you’re practically convinced that Alec 
Brady is a communist, you have the best out in the world, 
and you might just as well denounce the student meeting as a 
communist plot—' 

‘That’s very helpful.’ 

‘What do you expect me to say, Silas? I keep wondering 
whether we are unlike the rest of this country or very like 
them. Our precious enlightenment is a sort of darkness, isn’t 
it? You’re a coward and so am I. I was pretending to be 
facetious before, but another part of me meant what I said. 
I’m afraid, and I don’t know how I became afraid. It didn’t 
all happen in the past few weeks. It couldn’t have.’ 

‘And when you turn to me, there’s nothing to lean on, is 
there, Myra?' 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘What is it?’ he asked helplessly. ‘I’m forty years old, and 
I’m empty. I used to sleep like a baby, and now I lie in bed 
thinking that only a little while is left, and then I’ll die, and I 
get sick with the simple fact of mortality. I’m afraid.’ 

Myra said nothing, but sat there watching the fire with the 
fire-light playing upon her face and features, a handsome, 
full-bodied woman, as ripe as he was dry. 

‘Are you ever sorry you married me?’ he asked her. 

‘Sometimes.’ She wanted desperately for him to be angry, 
emotional, violent—and knew he would not be. 

‘I never measured up, did I? No riches, no poverty. No 
villain, no hero—* 

‘Si, let’s go to bed!’ she said suddenly, bitterly. 

* * * 

The Times had said: ‘Tall, loose-limbed, myopic, almost an 
old-fashioned crayon drawing of what a pedagogue should 
be, it is difficult to think of subversive intent in connection 
with Professor Silas Timberman.* 

It was raining when he awoke in the morning, a thin, cold, 
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nasty rain that would be intermittently driven by sudden and 
fierce gusts of wind, and he said to himself, ‘Thank God, 
there’ll be no meeting.’ But by the time he had left the house, 
the rain had stopped; the cold, grey, windy sky remained. 

The Tribune was alarmed but not too alarmed: ‘It is com¬ 
forting to recall that this sort of nonsense is not new to Amer¬ 
ica. Laughter is an excellent antidote. And one must remem¬ 
ber that this is no service to the real and necessary campaign 
against subversives.* 

He met Susan Allen. ‘Isn’t this weather wonderful !* she 
cried. ‘And doesn’t your spirit just soar with that wild wind! 
I do love a day like this. I think I’d want to be a sea-gull on a 
day like this more than anything else.’ 

‘Arc you and Bob coming to the meeting?’ he asked her. 

‘Of course. No matter how much I hate communism, Silas, 
when you think of poor Professor Amsterdam, after all these 
years—you do get angry, and you do want to protest.’ 

The St. Louis Tost , nearer to the scene, took a more sombre 
point of view: ‘For ourselves, we feel that the reports of Mark 
Twain’s politics are greatly exaggerated; but whether one 
agrees or disagrees with the literary judgments of the authori¬ 
ties at Clemington, it is hard to support the removal of Alvin 
Morse, student editor of Fulcrum. Fulcrum has an honourable 
history among college newspapers, and many a respected 
journalist broke ice on its pages. At the most, Morse was 
guilty of a lack of editorial judgment, but freedom of the 
college press demands that student editors be allowed to 
make errors and suffer with their errors.’ 

Lawrence Kaplin was already in the ofFice when Silas 
arrived, and he observed that Silas did not look particularly 
happy. 

‘A fight with Myra more than anything else, I guess,’ Silas 
said, disturbed to a point where he violated a long-standing 
rule never to discuss such matters with anyone. ‘I seem to be 
less and less able to understand her.’ 

‘We are all of us less and less able to understand the women 
we are married to—and they us. That’s not simply a plati¬ 
tude, Silas. As in other areas, we reap what we sow. I look 
forward to listening to you this afternoon. I hope the meeting 
is large—large enough to take the curse off.’ 

‘And how large would that have to be?’ 
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‘A lot larger than I expect,’ Kaplin smiled, rather sadly. 

The major regional paper in Chicago found reason for 
rejoicing: ‘It is rewarding to note how promptly Anthony C. 
Cabot, president of Clemington, reacted to what otherwise 
would have been a most unpleasant situation. His statement 
in the first edition of Fulcrum, under the new editor, that he 
would welcome a loyalty oath for the faculty of Clemington, 
helps to clear the air. We have long been advocates of loyalty 
oaths for all teachers in all institutions of public education— 
and in all tax-exempt institutions, such as Clemington. It is 
slanderous to assert that the taking of loyalty oaths is incom¬ 
patible with free education. A person who refuses to take a 
simple oath of loyalty to his country and sworn denial of 
membership in any organization classed as subversive, is not 
fit to teach the children of our nation.’ 

‘How long is it now?’ Silas asked himself, as he lectured by 
rote, went through his classes by rote. ‘Is it two weeks and 
only two weeks?* 

Then, in the corridor, he met Ed Lundfcst, and the two 
halted for a moment and looked at each other in silence 
before there was any greeting. There had to be a greeting. 
Man lived in a structure of civilization. 

‘Hello, Ed,’ Silas said finally. 

Lundfcst nodded and passed by. 

‘Well, I’ll be damned,’ Silas said, and he smiled for the 
first time that day. 

The Mirror in the East was blunt and expressive: ‘We never 
held a brief for commies anywhere, and we like them less in 
the schools. There is nothing a child can learn from the com¬ 
mies that’s worth learning, and the sooner they’re booted out 
of our school system, the better off we’ll be—even if a few sen¬ 
sitive souls are hurt in the process. As for Mark Twain, we 
venture to predict he’ll survive the process.* 

Such blunt expressiveness was not too different from the 
tone of letters Silas had begun to receive recently, a new type 
of correspondence, liberally sprinkled with four-letter words 
not normally committed to paper. Silas read these with a 
sense of complete unreality. Some came from Indianapolis, 
and pointed out that the national headquarters of the 
American Legion was not too far distant, and others came 
from the town of Clemington; but all were unsigned, and 
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they made Silas wonder what sort of strange human being 
sat down to write such letters—and what pathological satis¬ 
faction he received from the process. There was one from 
Indianapolis that spoke in words strangely similar to the 

Mirror editorial, stating flatly, 

‘There ain’t nothing you can teach, and the first thing 
you ought to do is go back to Russia where }ou stinkin 
commies belong. It you don’t, we will teach you some 
good old amcricanism and show you what we do with 
dirty, rotten reds. And that goes for the hag you’re married 
to.’ 

He didn’t show them to Myra—or even to Brady. He des¬ 
troyed them as if they were things so shameful that surely 
part of the shame would rub off on him. 

Myra, quite unexpectedly, was waiting for Silas as he came 
out of Whittier Hall at two o’clock. She smiled at him, and he 
grinned back, and for a moment it was being young again 
and in love and filled with the sight and sound of the person 
you loved. 

‘I thought you’d want company,* she said. 

‘Did you?’ 

‘Uh-huh. How’s the speech? Did you get anything writ¬ 
ten?’ 

‘No. I’ll manage. I’ll say a few words and it’ll be all right. 
I’m glad you came.* 

They linked arms. There was no rain now, but it was cold 
and windy, with a grey sky overhead. The paths and the 
lawns were full of dead leaves, sodden leaves and new-fallen 
leaves dancing over the wet carpet. Even from where they 
were at Whittier Hall, across the whole length of the campus, 
they could see the eddy of students beginning to gather 
around the Civil War monument in Union Plaza, but hun¬ 
dreds of others criss-crossed the campus in apparent uncon¬ 
cern; and Silas realized that the events of such deep moment 
in his life left many others in this place indifferent or apa¬ 
thetic. Was it that way all over, across the whole land, each 
alone in his own petty agony? 

‘They look not and care not to see for whom the bell tolls,’ 
he thought to himself, and then remembered that a few weeks 
ago he had cared as little as they —I hoe my own row and you 
hoe yours. 
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With a sense of shock, Myra saw the £rief on his face. 

‘Silas!’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ he said, and when he smiled, the smile was 
true. There was a time with him when one mood was long- 
lasting and even; but of late, he had been shaken by many 
things, and the moods came and went. 

‘How do you feel ?* Myra asked him. 

‘Do you know how I feel—I feel like we’ve just met, and 
I’m in love with you, and I’m afraid because the love won’t 
be returned. That’s how I feel.* 

‘That’s the nicest thing you’ve said in a long, long time, Si.’ 
Still she regarded him anxiously. ‘I’m sorry about last night. 
Don’t be afraid about me, Si. Don’t you think I’ll stick with 
you? I will.’ They walked across the campus, arm in arm, the 
wind growing colder and more violent. ‘This will make it bad 
for the meeting, won’t it?* 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered, and the truth of it was that he 
knew little or nothing about such things, or what could pos- 
isbly be expected from an outdoor meeting of protest—yet 
there was a world where nothing came easily or gently, where 
all things were fought for, and where men put their shoulders 
together again and again, because they had no other strength 
than their numbers, their bare hands multiplied, their angry 
voices. As they approached the crowd of students and faculty 
gathering for the demonstration, Myra’s heart was unexpec¬ 
tedly lifted, and the wild, savage abandon of sky and wind 
caught her up, filled her with a feeling of youth and strength 
and pride—and made her strangely happy, so that her arm 
tightened around Silas’ and her body pressed closer to his. 
He, on the other hand, was drawn back in fleeting passages of 
memory to his own youth, the small, badly-weathered house, 
within walking distance of the saw mill where his father had 
worked, and then other houses as one mill and another 
closed, the land stripped bare of trees, exhausted—as inevit¬ 
ably as his father was exhausted, dried up, bent and broken 
with work and left with no other pride and possession than 
his son, who would live by the wealth of his knowledge and 
not by the toil of his hands. . . . 

* + * 

When he stood up to speak, on the broad granite base of the 
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Civil War monument, the bearded man of stone behind him, 
compassionate and large and unadorned \yith sophistry, each 
arm supporting a wounded boy—surprising in its reminder 
that wars arc fought by boys—when he stood up to speak 
there, Silas knew what he would say, even though he had not 
known in any conscious way a few moments before. He stood 
there, facing the microphone, looking at almost a thousand 
upturned faces; and in the beginning, he was very nervous, 
his hands in his pockets and the palms of his hands wet and 
his collar wet too; but then the nervousness went away, and 
he was completely calm. It was apparent to Myra and to 
many others listening and watching that this tall, mild- 
looking man, framed by the old stone monument and the 
wild, wind-tossed sky, was a dramatic figure indeed, a mem¬ 
orable figure—even before he began to speak in himself a 
plea for logic and reason in a dying age of logic and reason; 
but to Silas, there was only his own inner concentration on a 
resolution of conflicting and confused thoughts—and there¬ 
by, as he spoke, he let the past die; even knowing that the 
future was highly speculative and still unmade. 

He spoke slowly and quietly, rather amazed and pleased at 
the way the amplifying system the students had rigged up 
projected his voice, and then as he went on, his voice grew 
sharper and harder; but at first, he said quietly, 

‘Until today, I felt fairly alone. A few friends were always 
near, but not enough to keep me from feeling that sense of 
being alone. I will not be alone any more. I do not know 
what the outcome of this shameful affair will be, and even if 
there is never again a meeting on campus as large and heart¬ 
warming as this, I will know that hundreds of our students 
have hearts to feel with and voices to make their feelings 
articulate. 

‘I thought last night that I would speak about my friend, 
Professor Amsterdam, whom I cherish and love and honour, 
and who has honoured me with his friendship; but it would 
ill-become me to defend him. He needs no defence; honour¬ 
able men have never needed character witnesses. Instead, I 
want to speak of that thing behind the action which has been 
taken against him—that murky and deadening cloud of fear 
and terror that has been spreading all over the land. 

‘It is a strange tyranny, indeed, a tyranny which most of us 
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will not admit—and thereby will not face. It is a tyranny 
easy to live with, for the only price it asks is the surrender of 
honour and of reason—and it seems that we are rapidly com¬ 
ing to a point where we have only contempt for reason and a 
very primitive understanding of honour. I say this humbly, 
for until a few weeks ago, I was one of those who sternly 
denied that any tyranny existed, and a part of the process of 
my own education, you all know—indeed, the whole world 
knows by now, to our own shame. 

‘Now, an old and venerated faculty member has been sus¬ 
pended. I know that the human race is proficient in the 
means of cruelty toward men, so perhaps the public removal 
and disgrace of a teacher is not among the worst punishments 
that can be visited upon a man. But think of what it means. 
It is the death of a part of a man, the highest part of him, 
perhaps, the part which he can give to others, so that his life 
will have meaning and usefulness; and of course, it is naive 
to think that a teacher so suspended, and with a so-called 
political-moral cloud hanging over him, could find work in 
any other school. He could not. He could go then and pre¬ 
tend to write his memoirs or to translate Horace anew, if he 
were well fixed financially; but if not—and what teacher has 
wealth?—he can start the rounds of job-hunting, if anyone 
will have him. 

‘This is no ancient knowledge on my part. This is what I 
learned in two agonizing weeks—but learned upon a base 
that existed, and I tell you it exists for every teacher in 
America. We live in fear and we work in fear, and most of us 
scream louder and louder that we are not afraid. There is our 
mighty shield, which is a paper shield and nothing more. All 
that we saw in Hitler’s Germany—’ 

He was interrupted here. At this point, a voice cried out, 
shrilly and clearly, ‘And what about Soviet Russia?’ 

Silas stopped, his train of thought broken, his body held 
with a rigidity that resembled paralysis, that relaxed itself 
only slowly and painfully. All else that he had intended to 
say had disappeared; there were only these few words left, 
‘I know nothing about Soviet Russia—and so little about 
America, so terribly little. . . .* 

Myra told him it was a good talk, a very good talk, clear 
and straightforward and to the point, and short, as the best 
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speeches are. But that could not put aside his own deep con¬ 
viction that he had failed. He had said too little and he had 
not said it well. He had made no plea for the reinstatement 
of Ike Amsterdam, even though he had intended to do so 
ultimately, and he had said not one word about Alvin 
Morse. As if the thought had conjured him up, Morse 
pushed through the crowd, Hartman Spencer and two other 
students with him. 

‘I want to thank you,’ Morse began, his face open and 
serious. ‘That took guts.’ Silas had not realized how small 
Morse was, how wizened and pinched, a boy out of Dickens, 
the head tilted and straining, precisely like one of the old 
Cruikshank illustrations. He was not prepossessing, and you 
had to think twice about him until you saw how his eyes 
burned, how tense and eager his body was—and then you 
wanted him to like you and admire you. First Lennox and 
then Morse; and it came to Silas that in all his years at Clem- 
ington, he had never known students before, not in this way, 
not man to man, with no podium between them. He began to 
explain to Morse why he had said nothing about his removal 
from Fulcrum , but Morse shook his head impatiently, 

‘No—that’s not to the point, sir. What you said was to the 
point. I am in no danger, but you are.* 
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THE SUBPOENAS 

S omewhat more than a week later, on a Sunday evening, 
Silas and Myra were finishing supper when the bell at the 
front door sounded. More accurately, the chimes sounded. 
When someone pressed the doorbell, there were four notes— 
ta-da-da—and then a sudden drop on the final da. When 
they bought the house, Silas had disliked those chimes and 
had made a mental note to have them ripped out and an old- 
fashioned, ordinary doorbell installed; but he had never 
reached a point where he was willing to spend the money to 
satisfy a foolish prejudice, and instead he went on hating the 
sound and building up around it almost a structure of folk¬ 
lore, with the chimes as the central factor of small frustrations 
and petty aspirations. 

The chimes sounded as Silas and Myra were finishing a 
very late meal—which they sometimes did on a Sunday, 
starting the day late with breakfast, and finally, at the day’s 
end, getting the children to bed before they sat down to eat. 
It was the one meal during the week which they ate without 
the children, except on those fairly infrequent occasions when 
they had people in to dinner or were out for dinner them¬ 
selves, and therefore it was special and they lingered over it 
and talked about a lot of things that had piled up during the 
week and made for good conversation, even if they were 
things of no great importance. The meal was therefore 
precious to them and they were just starting with their coffee 
and dessert, and Silas had a warm, good feeling about the 
world and himself and Myra, wherefore the interruption 
annoyed him and the chimes annoyed him and provoked 
him to say, 

‘Now who the devil can that be? Was anyone coming here 
tonight, Myra?’ 

‘No one that I know of,* Myra said, and then he went to 
the door and opened it. A man he had never seen before 
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stood there and asked him, in a soft drawl, whether he was 

Professor Silas Timberman. 

‘I am,* Silas answered. 

‘Well, I’m an officer for the Senate Committee on Internal 
Expenditures, and I’m here to serve you with a subpoena, 
which I shall now proceed to do.’ And with that, he handed 

Silas a folded sheet of white paper. 

For a moment, Silas just stared at it, wordlessly and not 
without a feeling of simple terror—as if this were a long- 
journeying fate which he had always somehow or other 
sensed and which had only now overtaken him. He felt his 
heart quicken its beat, the walls of his chest constrict and a 
tiny hammering, like a tic, in his cheeks. Quite senselessly, he 
thought of the chimes and tried to remember why he had 
never liked them; but his thoughts had nothing to do with 
what was happening now, or his terror either, and he had to 
consciously reach out for his thoughts, gather them, and face 
them to the matter in hand. Then he became calmer and was 
able to ask, 

‘What do you mean? What is this?’ 

‘It’s a subpoena.’ 

‘Why? For what? Are you sure you want me?’ 

‘Why don’t you look at it, Professor. Your name is on it.’ 

Myra had come to the door now. She sensed his fear, as if 
it were actually present as an aura in the air around them, and 
she turned on the hall light. ‘What is it, Silas?’ she asked him. 

‘I don’t know.’ He opened the subpoena, and they read it 
together. It said matter of factly that he w'as instructed to 
appear before the Senate Committee on Internal Expendi¬ 
tures to give testimony at ten o’clock on the morning of Wed¬ 
nesday, November 15, 1950. Failure to appear would be held 
as a contempt. That, indeed, was all that it said, and its very 
terseness and matter of factness served to dispel the last 
shreds of his panic. He was able to put a reassuring hand on 
Myra’s arm and ask the man at the door, 

‘What on earth is the Senate Committee on Internal Ex¬ 
penditures? What would they want from me?* 

‘I don’t draw up the subpoenas, Professor—I only serve 
them.* And then he said a polite goodnight and walked over 
to where his car was waiting. 

Silas and Myra went back to the kitchen and Silas sat down 
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at the kitchen table again, an automatic sequence of motion 
that took them to the only place they could think of going. 
The coffee was cold. Myra poured it into an empty pot and 
refilled the cups from the percolator. 

‘I don’t understand it,* she said. 

‘Senate Committee on Internal Expenditures.* 

‘Why should they want you ?’ 

‘I don’t know—unless it has something to do with all this 
damned insanity.’ 

‘Then why would it be a Senate Committee on Internal 
Expenditures?’ 

‘Isn’t that Senator Brannigan’s committee?’ 

‘I don’t know. It doesn’t seem so terrible, yet in another 
way it does. I thought I had got over being afraid. Did 
this scare you as much as it did me, Si ?’ 

‘More.’ 

‘What are you going to do?* 

‘I think I’ll call Ike Amsterdam,’ Silas said, and then Myra 
said, ‘Finish your coffee first.’ 

* * * 

Amsterdam answered the phone, and as soon as he heard 
Silas* voice, he began to chuckle. ‘Welcome,’ he said. ‘Have 
you joined the society?* 

‘What society? Damn it, Ike, be serious! Myra and I are 
both very upset. Someone rang my bell a little while ago and 
served me with a subpoena from the Senate Committee— 
something about expenditures.* 

‘Internal expenditures. I got mine at seven o’clock. So did 
Hart Spencer. Brady just called to announce that he got his. 
Federman is on his way over here with Kaplin. Edna Craw¬ 
ford was first on the list, I believe.’ 

‘Ike, what does it all mean?* 

‘It means another in the current series of dirty investiga¬ 
tions, and this time, they’ve picked Clemington. The more 
honour to us, I suppose. Silas, I think you ought to come on 
over here. The rest of them are coming, and I’ve managed to 
get MacAllister, a lawyer in Indianapolis and a damn good 
fellow in every way. He agreed to drive out tonight, although 
he may be a little late. What’s the time and date on your 
subpoena?’ 
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‘I think it said ten o’clock, Wednesday morning.’ 

‘Same as the rest, and that gives us very littk time. It 
means we’ll have to leave the day after tomorrow. 

‘Leave?’ 

‘For Washington.* . 

‘Well, I haven’t made up my mind that I m going to 

Washington or anywhere else,’ Silas said petulantly. # 

‘Don’t argue about it on the phone, Silas. Come on over. 
He went back to the kitchen and told Myra, ‘He wants me 
to come over to his place.’ 

‘I think you ought to.’ . - ... ir 

‘Why? Damn it, Myra, there are six of them besides myselt 

—and I don’t like the whole taste of it. I don’t want to get 

mixed up in something.’ . 

She said very patiently, ‘Silas, talk sense. You are mixed up 

in something.’ 

‘In what—what, for God’s sake?’ 

‘Si, don’t start shouting at me.’ She got up and went 
around behind his chair and put her arms around his shoul¬ 
ders. ‘Si, Si—arc we going to tear each other apart every time 
this happens? 1 know how you feel. I feel the same way. It s 
not that we’re cowards, but we’ve never been prepared for 
anything like this. We’ve never known about anything like 

this. Can’t you see what’s happening, Si?* 

He shook his head dumbly. His eyes were wet with tears 
now, and he wanted to put his face down on the table and 
cry. He felt like a small boy caught in an endless sequence of 
hopeless traps and overwhelming disasters. 

Myra said softly and gently, ‘Let me try to put it into 
words, Si. I know you better than anyone in the world, I 
think, maybe better in some ways than you know yourself. I 
know what you always believed in—very simple things, good 
things, so I’d get angry with you and say to myself, “That 
damn fool boy scout.” Oh, I’d get so angry, I’d want you to 
scream, shout at me, hit me, anything—but underneath it I 
was glad you were the way you were. I was glad you be¬ 
lieved in what you did, even if it wasn’t true, even if it was 
your own little dream. That all men were essentially decent, 
that we lived in a land of equality and democracy, where the 
good always triumphed over the evil, that might was not 
right and that justice always triumphed—and that here in 
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this university, honest men taught the truth. Isn’t it strange, 
Si—but maybe not so strange—that you should think that 
way and not me, you dragging yourself out of poverty and 
misery by your bootstraps, and me lapping at honey from the 
day I was born; but maybe that’s why you had to think that 
way; and now it’s beginning to fall all to pieces. It’s easier for 
me. I rubbed the dirt off from the time I could think. I saw 
my father lie and cheat and swindle from the time I was old 
enough to understand that God is green and crinkly. I saw 
him sell houses that had no plumbing in them and roofs that 
wouldn’t keep the mist out—and I heard him swear to poor 
people who could barely speak English that new roofs and 
plumbing had just been installed. I drank my first glass of 
wine at the victory celebration, where he and the mayor and 
Tom Randolph, the local banker, had pooled thirty thousand 
dollars to bribe the Governor and four legislators, so that they 
were able to buy up enough worthless land in the water shed 
where the new reservoir was to be built, to come out of the 
deal, each of them with a half-million dollars of the public 
funds. Just the small start that was, the beginning—and. even 
if I didn’t know anything much else, I knew about my father 
and mother and their friends. But you don’t know that, Si, 
and when you know it, you don’t believe it—and don’t you 
see that now what you do believe has a price too. Everything, 
my darling Si. Decency, honesty, straightforwardness, demo¬ 
cracy, justice—all the things that we talk about so glibly— 
well, you’re trying to hold on to them, and it’s costing. You 
must understand that, Si!* 

‘I’m trying to,’ he said miserably. 

‘But don’t keep thinking you’ve done nothing—don’t keep 
thinking that, darling, or you’ll go insane. You keep looking 
for the truth. You hold your position. You manifest integrity. 
You signed a petition because you thought it was the right 
thing to do. When Anthony C. Cabot asked you who gave 
you the petition, you refused to become an informer. When 
you were asked not to teach a certain thing, you refused to 
lie to yourself or others. You took part in a protest meeting. 
You defied Lundfest. You stood by Ike Amsterdam. Those 
are crimes today, Silas—crimes!’ 

He stood up and turned to face her. She had just done 
something for him that had never happened to him before; 
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she had made him aware of being himself, and for the 
moment, content in being himself. Yet he had to ask her, to 
put away his endless doubts. 

‘I feel good about you, Silas, better than I ever felt about 
you before. Were you afraid I had become different?’ 

‘A little.* 

‘Oh, no—no,’ she said, shaking her head slowly and smil¬ 
ing up at him. ‘No. We’ve only begun. We’ve got a long, long 
time ahead of us, Silas Timberman.* 

* * * 

Driving over to the cottage where Ike Amsterdam lived with 
his housekeeper, two Siamese cats and a good many thousand 
books, Silas’ thoughts went back to a time in the ’thirties 
when he had driven to Chicago with two other instructors, 
just because the ride was there and a day in Chicago would 
be a pleasant break in the routine. They had dropped him in 
the Loop, he decided to have some lunch, felt in his pockets, 
and discovered that he had left his wallet behind, nor had he 
any change, not a penny, and not one soul in the world in 
Chicago whom he knew or could go to or ask for a penny or a 
nickel or a dollar, unless he begged in the streets. Suddenly 
lie, who had been so filled with security and success in the 
fifty-two dollars a month he earned as a young instructor, 
had been cast down to the bottom level of fear and poverty, 
not the first time he had been without money, broke or 
hungry or jobless, but the first time the transition had been 
achieved in so quick and frightening a manner, leaving him 
paralyzed in the hopelessness of any sort of action at all. It is 
true that nothing of any great significance happened. He did 
a lot of walking, and finally a truck picked him up and took 
him to Clemington; but now the memory of it was strangely 
like the present. In spite of all that Myra had said, he kept 
thinking that this was only a temporary dislocation, circum¬ 
stantially provided, and would soon go back to normalcy. 
Things would straighten out, and even the subpoena in his 
pocket would dissolve as a threat, once the good senators 
concerned realized how direct and honest and complete his 
own love for his country and devotion to her institutions was. 

It was only when he parked at Amsterdam’s place that the 
bubble burst. So, it would form and burst again and again; 
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for he was in a process of trying to understand the most com¬ 
plex and contradictory experience of his entire life. When he 
had gone to Chicago with no money, it was only a simple 
accident and the solution was as simple, even if there was a 
moment of despair; he had only to return to his point of 
origin, and there, undisturbed and unchanged, he would find 
the source of his security; and in a similar manner, he kept 
thinking now that there was some avenue, some road back to 
his point of origin. Again and again, this thought process 
would take place in his mind, but each time it would become 
more unsubstantial, even as it dwindled now as he rang Ike 
Amsterdam’s doorbell. 

This was the cottage that the Amsterdams had moved into 
after the last of their three children had married and moved 
off to Emporia, Kansas, a small, four-room frame house, 
white, with green trim, with a V-shaped roof that slanted 
down over a stone and frame porch. It was a very common 
type of house, the kind that can be seen in great numbers on 
the streets of any small middle-western town, and it was 
located just off campus, down the hill and at the edge of 
Clemington. The neighbourhood was not very good any 
more, middle-class once, but now an area of workers and 
boarding houses; but this had never troubled the Amster¬ 
dams. Silas remembered Mrs. Amsterdam very well, a white- 
haired, gentle lady, wholly devoted to her husband, minister¬ 
ing to his every need and voicing no opinions contrary to his 
own; and to some extent he was surprised by the manner in 
which Ike Amsterdam took her death, his immobilizing 
grief, his long period of shock and retreat. He became an old 
man overnight and grew no older, but seemingly younger as 
he fought his way back from sorrow. It was then that Silas 
realized for the first time that either he or Myra would go 
through a similar experience. Since then, Amsterdam had 
lived on in the cottage with a housekeeper who came in each 
morning and left each evening. He had remarked to Silas 
once that he had no intentions of ever living anywhere else, 
for the place was more than enough for any and all of his 
needs. 

Edna Crawford answered the door. ‘Hello, Silas,* she said. 
‘You’re the seventh and last—seven sinners shall break bread 
together. Do you know where that’s from ? Well, never mind. 
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Do you know what I said to the young man who gave me the 
subpoena?—I said, Young man, aren’t you ashamed to be 
doing this? I’m just doing my duty, he answered me. Duty, I 
said, duty be hanged! You’re an errand boy for Thomas 

Brannigan, more’s the shame!* 

The others greeted him as he came into the parlour with its 
threadbare Persian scatter-rugs, its worn \ ictorian furniture 
and its disarray of books, newspapers, magazines and knick- 
knacks. Ike Amsterdam shook his hand warmly, and steered 
him to a chair. Fcderman grinned at him, the tiny, crippled 
man’s eyes sparkling, he more than any of the others seem¬ 
ingly at last in his own element where he could satisfy his own 
need to give battle. Brady sat in a rocking chair, smoking a 
pipe, apparently relaxed and contemplative as always, while 
Hartman Spencer sat at the ancient upright piano, tapping 
out The Gypsy Trail from a tattered piece of sheet-music. 
Kaplin, less at ease than the others, more sensitive to the 
agony of a future, turned the pages of a magazine with¬ 
out reading or seeing. Ldna Crawford poured beer for 
Silas. 

‘Or would you rather have tea? I was just making up my 
mind whether to make tea.’ 

‘This is fine,’ Silas said, realizing that suddenly he was 
comfortable, relaxed, at ease with the rest of them here. He 
had known all of them for a long time, but he had never really 
been a part of them—or of any group, not precisely in this 
way. Now they w ere a part of him. They shared that ancient, 
knitting element of mankind, trouble, and it occurred to Silas 
that they shared it well. It brought out qualities. On and off, 
with a war in between, he had seen Edna Crawford around 
campus for some twenty years, a tall, prim, restrained New 
England maiden lady who was the last one in the world he 
would ever have put into such a situation as this. Yet here she 
was, matter of factly, at ease in the situation and making each 
of them a little more at ease. So with Fcderman; he had never 
done more than greet the man, always walled off from him by 
the pity deformity engendered; but now pity was inconceiv¬ 
able. It seemed quite natural that Federman should be talk¬ 
ing about Brannigan, detailing his life, background and 
point of view as if he had only yesterday made a study of the 
man. Silas listened. Yesterday, Brannigan had been only a 
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name—an unimportant name at that; tonight, he was a part 
of Silas’ life—how important, Silas would soon find out. 

‘It is quite true,* Federman was saying, ‘that as Hart points 
out, the man is not the committee chairman. Brannigan is a 
Republican, and short of a Republican victory in 1952, he 
will not be chairman. But don’t under-estimate him. He’s 
planning on that chairmanship, and on a lot more too, and 
he’s working toward it. And in good part, that’s how we 
come into the picture. Consider Brannigan; in some ways, 
he’s unique, and there hasn’t been a similar rise to power in 
American politics in our time. After the war—and he was 
discharged from the army under most dubious circumstances 
—he started in as a petty mail-order operator in porno¬ 
graphy and the more blatant type of anti-Semitism. In fact, 
the story goes that he picked up a job lot of the so-called 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion and got his start with that. He 
also acquired the rights to one of the more notorious sex 
films. You would think with a background like that, a career 
in the Senate would be difficult, but they evidently needed 
someone with his peculiar qualifications, and they threw him 
into Congress in ’forty-six and into the Senate in ’forty- 
eight. One can only speculate on how these things are done 
and what is behind them, but the fact of the matter is that 
Brannigan hasn’t disappointed them. He got on to the Com¬ 
mittee on Internal Expenditures, strong-armed and black¬ 
mailed his way into a key power position, and then stretched 
the authority of the committee so that it can investigate prac¬ 
tically anything it chooses—anything that by any stretch of 
the imagination gets or has once got any sort of govern¬ 
ment fiscal support. With Clemington, it could be the gym¬ 
nasium and stadium that were built with WPA funds, or it 
could be our generalized tax exemption.’ 

‘Or the fact that we have ROTC,’ Brady put in. ‘I agree 
with you that he can stretch internal expenditures to cover 
us, but I don’t know that he’s the selecting hand. My own 
suspicion would be that Cabot wrote down seven names and 
sent them in for the wheels to roll on. I still can’t quite accept 
the fact that Brannigan’s any more than a convenient tool 
they’ve created—a whip to cut at the Democrats in prepara¬ 
tion for ’fifty-two and the presidential year. The fact remains 
that until now, it’s been the House Committee on Un- 
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American Activities that’s been doing 
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most of the organized 


witch-hunting in education.’ 

‘California and New York would bear that out, Spencer 
said. ‘Why all this personal emphasis on Brannigan?’ 

‘Because we’re going to have to deal with Brannigan, and 
because Brannigan is something new and more important 
than this House Committee. Do you remember Huey Long? 
Well, Brannigan is less and more than he was and in more 
appropriate times. Brannigan is heading for the top, and he’s 
going to allow nothing to stand in the way of his reaching it. 
He’s already shown what his methods are, slander, force, 
blackmail, lies—bigger and bigger lies every day, a smashing, 
driving, calculated attack that has them all dazed, even the 
boys who put him there. When he discovered that anti- 
Semitism wasn’t the proper key to unlock the door, he drop¬ 
ped that like a hot potato and began to build fences with the 
Jews. He didn’t repeat Hitler’s error; lie put his saddle on 
communism, and he’s determined to ride it until he’s number 


one man in this country.’ 

‘Granting that,’ Amsterdam put in, ‘let’s keep our perspec¬ 
tive. We’re small game for him. We’re seven more or less 
obscure teachers in a middle-western college. He’s not going 


to shake the world with us.’ 


‘Silas is hardly obscure at this point,’ Edna Crawford put 
in. ‘He and Mark Twain have shaken the world a little 


already.’ 

‘Still obscure,’ Silas said. ‘A thing like that lives its life for 
twenty-four hours and no more.’ 

‘May the Lord preserve us, you’ve all become shrinking 
violets, hiding your lights under the proverbial bushel,’ Edna 
Crawford laughed. ‘Six men more eager to convince them¬ 
selves that they are utterly inconsequential, I’ve never met 
up with, and I’m not too old to be pleasantly surprised. But 
you know, you can’t saw sawdust, and Clemington is not just 
a middle-western college, but the twelfth largest university 
in America. Hart and Ike and Leon are not just teachers, but 
among the top dozen astro-physicists in the world, and Law¬ 
rence there, I am told, is an internationally known and res¬ 
pected authority on pre-Chaucerian English literature. I 
won’t wave Alec’s flag; we all know about it, and yesterday, 
the Chicago Tribune wrote its third editorial on the case of 
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Silas Timberman. Lest I seem unduly modest, the Edna 
Crawford manual of home-making is in its seventeenth edi¬ 
tion. Go along with the lot of you! I know very little about 
politics, and about Brannigan, I have only the unsavoury 
necessities of knowledge not denied to any American who 
doesn’t avoid the newspapers. But I do know this—that this 
affair is no offhand matter. Ike is already suspended, and 
when we return from Washington, we shall all be in that 
same unenviable position. Why does a university rob itself of 
seven leading faculty members—or why does the govern¬ 
ment do it? Suppose you tell us, Alec?* 

‘Because the lark is worth the price,’ Brady said quietly. 

‘I don’t give up that easily!* Federman snapped. 

‘None of us does, Leon. But we also face reality.* 

‘And I still say this is Brannigan and Brannigan’s own lust 
for power and publicity.’ 

‘That and a little more—for after all, we are not first. 
Brannigan is a Johnny-come-lately here, for it has already 
happened at New York University, at Columbia and at 
California, to mention only three. I think we should defend 
ourselves, not try to unspin this web,* Brady went on gently. 
‘We can’t know whether Cabot turned us in, or what his 
purposes arc, or what goes on in any of the smoke-filled rooms 
in a variety of places, or what transpires in the nasty dreams 
of a Brannigan—all fruitless speculation, don’t you see? Our 
immediate concern is ourselves, and thereby our families, 
friends, the rest of the faculty—and in a broader sense, the 
people of this land. I suppose that’s pompously put, and I’m 
indebted to Silas* remarks the other day, but it remains a 
sort of indisputable truism. Where the devil is your lawyer, 
Ike?’ 

But MacAllister, the lawyer, did not arrive until almost 
eleven o’clock, an hour later, and then he did not come alone, 
but with another man, a thin, dark, tired-looking man with 
sombre black eyes, whom he introduced as Mike Leslie, presi¬ 
dent of the local union at Instul Works, the big radio and tele¬ 
vision plant in Indianapolis. MacAllister, a small, fat, round- 
faced, red-faced and cheerful-looking man, as friendly and 
easy in his ways as a successful salesman, apologized for being 
late and explained that Leslie had driven him over. 

‘Of course, I’m glad he came, and I’d trust him with my 
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life_which I do, considering the way he drives—do you 

mincl if he stays and listens? 

They said they didn’t mind. MacAllister already knew 
Amsterdam, Brady and Federman, and he met the others in a 
business-like, brisk manner, rubbing his hands, grinning at 
each in turn. ‘Glad to know you. Pleased. The honour is all 
mine, sir.’ Amsterdam saw Silas staring at him with some¬ 
thing akin to disbelief, and leaned over to mutter, Just take 
it easy, son. That’s not only one of the smartest lawyers in the 
state, but one of the very few honest ones. Two terms in the 
criminal courts upstate—as judge. He has his ways, but he s 
a damn good lawyer. Let him do it his own way. He had just 
bowed formally to Edna Crawford. ‘My dear, had I known 
there was a woman concerned, I would not have come at this 

ungodly hour.’ , , _ . . n . 

‘Will you have a glass of beer?’ she asked flatly—deflating 

him momentarily. 

‘A little whisky—just a drop. I’ll be talking a good deal, 1 
suspect.’ ‘I suspect so,’ she nodded. Then he collected their 
subpoenas, compared them and read each thoroughly but 
quickly. Then he stood up at the piano, hooked an elbow on 
to the top, and began a barrage of short, pointed questions, 
going from person to person, seemingly at random at first, 

but then with an emerging pattern. 

‘You’ll forgive the personalities,’ he said at one point. ‘Per¬ 
haps you all know each other pretty well already. I assure 
you, you’ll know each other a lot better before you’re 
finished. You’re all in this together. Will you stay to¬ 
gether?’ 

He looked from face to face, and one by one, they 
nodded. 

‘That’s important—that’s the key to the whole question. 
You will see why. Now let’s see what we have. To begin, 
seven subpoenas from a senate investigating committee. 
Seven. Are there no others on campus?’ 

‘As far as we know,’ Ike Amsterdam answered. 

‘I made a few calls outside our group here,’ said Brady. 
‘Of course, there’s no practical way to check the whole 
faculty—we have a large one—yet I think by now, one of us 
would have heard.’ 

‘Unless it was important for you not to know,’ 
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‘How?’ 

‘Let that go, and we’ll deal with it later, when the time 
comes.* He finished his whisky, and looked appealingly at 
Edna Crawford, who refilled his glass. ‘Ah—can’t stand the 
taste of my mouth after I been talking a while. Yackety-yack 
—the curse of my profession. All right, we go on the basis of 
you seven. Let’s see what I’ve learned. All of you liberals— 
one degree or another. All friends, give or take a social point 
here or there. Some very close, some a companionship of 
letters, so to speak, but you make a group.* 

‘Not really,’ Federman said. ‘We make parts of a number 
of groups. It would be a sorry state of tilings, even at Cleming- 
ton, if only seven of the faculty could be accused of logic or 
contemplation. There are others—* 

‘Still, you make a group. It’s conceivable that Timberman 
or Brady or Spencer or Kaplin might have the lot of you in 
for a party or something of the sort, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes—yes, of course.’ 

‘Even a definable group, liberals, stiff-necked, practical— 
mostly scientists, but two English professors and a professor of 
home economics, two Jews, but the rest Protestants, unless— 
I never asked you, Brady, are you Catholic?’ 

‘I was born that way.* 

‘I’ll keep prying because I can’t spend a day on each of you 
for private interrogation. You can swallow the family skele¬ 
tons or lie about them, it won’t matter much in the long run. 
As I gather, you are none of you the adored or favoured of 
Anthony C. Cabot, and along with the rest of the world, I 
know about the affair Timberman-Lundfest. Just as an aside, 
Cabot will be the next governor of this state, if the Republi¬ 
cans win in ’fifty-two, so let’s try to think practically about 
this affair. It’s not just Clemington. Every major university 
in America has a nest of dirty little chickens hatching out 
political eggs. Like football, it has become an important 
adjunct to the higher education. Now I gather that all seven 
of you refused to have anything to do with Cabot’s civilian 
defence. Was there any consultation on that?* 

‘I spoke to Silas about it,’ Amsterdam said. 

‘God, war and politics are three things I consult with no 
one on,* Edna Crawford snapped. ‘I also resent the implica¬ 
tion, Mr. MacAllister.* 
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‘Sorry. I’ve got to blunder ahead. 

‘Not seven, six,* said Lawrence Kaplin, rather sadly. I 
suppose we’ll be dealing with ideas, convictions and that sort 
of thing, Mr. MacAllister, and it’s rather complex and one 
person has more courage or conviction than the next. Sila 
asked me what I intended to do, and I told him I would 
enlist in Cabot’s programme, whatever that meant. I told 
him I was afraid and felt that for me to defy Cabot and Lund- 
fest at this point would be tantamount to handing in my 
resignation. Silas held that there was no foundation for my 
fears—but I am afraid he was wrong. In any case, I went 
alon" with the civilian defence thing, just the declaration ol 
willingness on my part, because there’s been no more to it 
than that, as if it was only meant to be declared and promptly 


forgotten.* 

‘Perhaps it was, Professor Kaplin.’ 

‘God damn them, why don’t they look at him. kilas 
thought. ‘Can’t they understand how he would feel, or how I 
feel ?’ But Edna Crawford was looking at him and so was Alec 
Brady, and Fcderman’s fierce eyes were curiously veiled and 
sombre. MacAllister was watching all of them, his pudgy 
face quizzical and thoughtful, and his friend, the trade union 
organizer, was observing the lot of them with complete con¬ 
centration and fascination. 

‘May I ask,’ said MacAllister, ‘why this extraordinary 
attitude about so nominal a thing as a civilian defence pro¬ 
gramme that has no other reason for its existence that a day 

of headlines and the record of Mr. Cabot? 

‘I don’t consider it extraordinary at all,’ answered hdna 
Crawford. ‘Really, I’m a little disappointed, Mr. MacAllis- 


ter. . 

‘You see, MacAllister,’ Spencer said, ‘there are personal 

factors involved, but we here at Clemington made our own 

small contribution to the Manhattan Project, and some of us 

have kept awake about it, and a few of us here are physicists 

—well—* . y 

‘Perhaps we both gain from this association, MacAllister, 

said Amsterdam. ‘Don’t sell teachers short, because they’ve 

already' taken a beating, and not too badly. It’s true that we 

live a soft life, an easy life compared to some, but we walk in a 

strange world that despises learning and logic and all the 
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powers of the mind. Maybe we talk too much to each other, 
but at least a few of us don’t enjoy playing with garbage, and 
that’s more than can be said for most professions.’ 

‘God save me, I wasn’t attacking teachers 1 * 

‘Yet amused by an act of faith. Add to your dossier that we 
all signed the atom bomb petition, and call it self-interest. Is 
there any place for us in the world the gentlemen in Washing¬ 
ton are making?* 

‘I don’t know,* MacAllister said thoughtfully. 

* * * 

Another hour passed, and still there were whole fields of 
simple agreement and action that they had barely touched 
upon; and Silas realized how delicate and how complicated 
was the co-ordinated working of seven people even upon one 
matter such as this. At the same time, he had learned more 
about the other six during this one evening than he had in all 
the years he had known them; and he kept repeating to him¬ 
self, ‘What an extraordinary lot they are.’ Then, of course, it 
occurred to him that any seven people placed in a similar 
situation would also be extraordinary—as perhaps all people 
were. Sitting there, listening for the most part, saying very 
little, he tried to comprehend the nature of the situation they 
were in. Do what they might, the history of such things indi¬ 
cated that their time at the university was over, and in that 
sense, each and every one of them had already gone through 
his or her professional death. Pieces of paper had been han¬ 
ded out, and the work of seven lives had gone down the 
drain. First, he tried to compute it objectively and philoso¬ 
phically, speculating upon how the history of America would 
be just a little different because no more students would en¬ 
counter the rapier-like wit of Federman, the calm wisdom of 
Edna Crawford, the caustic experience of Ike Amsterdam, 
the gentle reflection of Lawrence Kaplin, the masterly social 
recollection of Alec Brady, the mind of Hartman Spencer 
who had probed so long and deeply into the meaning and 
substance of matter—and himself—what of himself? Where 
from here, and what? He had made some contribution, at 
least, poring through the writing of the past for a line of logic, 
a witness to reason—and the time of reason was dying, dying, 
and night time was coming down all over the land; and he 
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wal very tired and would go back to bed and Myra and hold 

her close to him— 

‘Silas!* 

He had been listening, not sleeping. MacAllister had just 
acknowledged that while he was not dealing with poverty- 
stricken people, he did recognize that they were reasonably 
poor. He would go with them if they wanted him, and the fee 
would be fifty dollars each and expenses. 

‘It should be more,* Silas said. . , 

‘We won’t quarrel about that. The main thing is to under¬ 
stand procedure,* MacAllister said. ‘We are going to be 
asked questions, and for the most part Brannigan will do the 
questioning, and he’s very clever at it. He will have some in¬ 
formation at his disposal, what the Justice Department 
chooses to supply him with, what Cabot or any number ot 
others here at Clemington may supply—bits of material, 
odds and ends, gossip, rag-tag and bobtail oh, you d be 
surprised with what he may turn up, and he knows how to 
use it, and we must know how to meet it. We go into an 
arena—the circus—the games of our time, television, radio, 
all of it. Brannigan will want to turn up something sensa¬ 
tional, something to give him headlines all over the country, 
a Moscow spy plot, a cabal to destroy education and poison 
the minds of the youth, a foreign agent or two, a subversive 
cancer on the body of this fair and free land—’ 

‘And with their lives and careers already down the drain, 
they listen undisturbed to this fantastic programme,’ Silas 
thought. 

‘Really, Mr. MacAllister,* Edna Crawford said. 

‘No, no, I don’t exaggerate. Now where is the trick, the 
trap, the pitfall in this question of congressional investiga¬ 
tion? Your average, decent American citizen says, “Congress 
must have the power to investigate. How can they write 
legislation unless they do?” Beyond dispute. But Brannigan 
is not interested in legislation—he is interested in Brannigan, 
and that comes to headlines and turning up spies and com¬ 
munists. Now let us agree that there are communists in this 
room. How many there are or who they are does not concern 
me, and I want to state emphatically that nothing I intend 
to propose would be one whit different if each of you took an 
oath on the Bible that you’ve never belonged to anything. 
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And the same goes for Brannigan. Do you follow me?’ 

Tm afraid you’ve lost me somewhere,’ Spencer said. ‘Do 
you mean that Brannigan doesn’t give two damns whether or 
not we’re communists ?* 

‘More or less. You see, a congressional committee is not a 
court. They have no powers of judgment or imprisonment— 
and in turn, we have no powers of defence or cross-examina¬ 
tion. Yet a congressional committee has a power to persecute 
and destroy, if used cleverly and ruthlessly. The law says that 
a witness must answer all relevant questions—a very broad 
frame. Failure to do so constitutes contempt of Congress, 
punishable by a thousand dollar fine, a year in prison, or 
both—and Brannigan has interpreted relevancy to cover 
everything from soup to nuts.* 

‘But why shouldn’t we answer any question he chooses to 
ask?* Kaplin demanded. ‘We have nothing to hide.* 

‘I’m sure we have nothing to hide. But let’s see what hap¬ 
pens, Professor Kaplin. Question number one—is X a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party? X isn’t, and he states this 
forthrightly and indignantly. Whereupon, Y takes the witness 
stand and swears that he attended party meetings with X.’ 

‘Who is Y?* Fedcrman asked. 

‘I have no idea, but it’s a matter of experience that where 
X is present, Y is also present.’ 

‘But I’m not a member of the Communist Party,* said 
Kaplin. 

‘Prove it.’ 

‘Why should I have to?* 

‘Because Y can prove you are.* 

Edna Crawford said, ‘Still, he has answered the question, 
and he’s not guilty of contempt of Congress.* 

‘Granted. On the other hand, according to Y’s testimony, 
X has just committed perjury—he has lied under oath. The 
penalty for perjury runs up to five years imprisonment for 
each count. If Y contradicts X five times, it will subsequently 
lie within the power of a judge to sentence X to twenty-five 
years imprisonment.* 

‘But that’s monstrous. I*m not as innocent as some, Mr. 
MacAllister, but I still cannot believe that such a thing could 
happen in the United States of America.* 

‘It has happened. There are a dozen men today who have 
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been convicted of perjury in political cases,' n^to aTle^t 
testimony of stool pigeons, most of them sentenced to at least 

five years in jail. You know of these cases. 

‘To know it is one thing,’ observed Federman. To be it is 


something else entirely.’ . , . , 

‘Still ’ said Silas, ‘you’re predicting this whole thesis on the 

presence of an informer who will commit perjury himsell. 

‘As all informers do,’ MacAllistcr agreed. From the time 

of Judas, informer and liar have been synonymous, but you 

are not the only one who realizes this. The informer knows it 

and his employer knows it—and it just so happens that his 

employer is the government, and the government will not 

charge its own stool pigeons with perjury. If they did so, they 

would be quite insane, wouldn’t they, for you don t pay an 

informer wages to perjure himself and then put him in 

prison for perjury. No, my friends, in cases like this, the 

charge of perjury is reserved for honest men 

‘I want to go along with you, MacAllister,’ Silas inter¬ 
rupted. ‘I’m not entirely naive, and I’ve had an intensive 
education in petty infamy over this past month, but I cannot 
accept the proposition that our entire governmental machin¬ 
ery is corrupt from top to bottom. _ 

‘Maybe not the machinery, Professor Timber man, but a 
lot of the men who run it are corrupt as hell! I talk from 
experience. I had ten years of the political sewer! I know! 
I’m not trying to impress you. The events of the next tew 
days will impress you sufficiently. I’m not a very successtul 
lawyer at this moment, Professor Timberman. My shoes are 
old and unshined, and my trousers are uncreased because the 
God-damned material won’t hold a crease any longer. But 1 
happen to be a damn good lawyer, and the only lawyer in 
Indianapolis who will talk to you right at this moment. ^ he 
time is late, and none of us has any choice in the matter. I m 
trying to prepare the lot of you, so that you won t go into 
that senate hearing chamber like lambs to slaughter. That s 


all I’m trying to do!* 

‘And I’m trying to retain my sanity,* Silas thought, saying 
nothing, but looking at the fat little man with suppressed 
anger and bruised feelings. Who the devil was he to build up 
a nightmare like this? Well enough for Federman and Brady 
and Amsterdam; this was water they swam in, and they 
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liked the temperature—but if a man couldn’t cling to some 
shreds of reality and sense, he might as well go into the next 
room and blow his brains out. 

‘But you see,’ Spencer was saying, ‘all this talk of paid in¬ 
formers is highly speculative. I can’t accept the fact—even 
the supposition that we have that sort of thing at Glcmington. 
We are very ordinary members of a very ordinary college 
faculty. We have perhaps used our consciences a little dan¬ 
gerously, but that’s all. There’s no plot, no organization, not 
even, I’m sorry to say, any attempt to organize the teachers 
here into a union.’ 

‘Then why the subpoenas, God damn it?’ 

‘We don’t know,’ said Amsterdam dryly. ‘Why don’t we 
stop all this holier than thou line and let Kir. MacAllistcr get 
on. Otherwise, we’ll be here all night.’ 

‘That, at least, makes sense,’ said Edna Crawford. 

‘A little sense,* MacAllistcr smiled. ‘Here am I getting 
angry and you getting angry and the hour is late, and I am a 
sour man from the cold night who comes calling doom. No 
welcome. Ah, forgive me, my friends. I will go back to my 
little law practice—and where will you go, I wonder ?’ He 
had another whisky that Edna Crawford poured him, and 
Brady said, 

‘You’ve dealt with X and Y, MacAllistcr. How about Z, 
who really is a communist?’ 

The others looked at Brady now, one by one, but he sat as 
he had all evening, relaxed and loose in the rocking chair, 
puffing slowly on his pipe, and regarding MacAllister with a 
mixture of affection and curiosity—causing Silas to wonder 
that he had known him so little; and Silas was envious of a 
man who could take it this way, easily and unperturbed. As 
with others in the room, he was wondering now whether 
Brady really was a communist, and how it felt, and how did 
it make Brady different from the rest of them? Or were 
others different too, and what about Federman, he won¬ 
dered? What about Amsterdam? Where was the difference 
that he could put his finger on? And why could he not place 
Spencer in one group or the other? Was it a question of inde¬ 
cision, certainly, lack of certainty, fear, doubt, hesitancy? 
Could it be true, as they said, that there was a dedicated, 
fanatical group of highly-disciplined subversive men, part of 
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a vast cabal to destroy America and hand over the ruins to 

the men in the Kremlin? _ . _ 

‘Thank God,’ he said to himself, that I retain a little of a 

sense of humour, even at two in the morning. Lawrence 
Kaplin glanced at him and wondered why he was smiling, 
and Silas realized that even Kaplin understood this thing 
better than he did. Confusion, ignorance, fear half-truths 
and fantastic distortions—this was his stock of political know¬ 
ledge, and he was professor of American Literature, and how 
was it with others, so many others who lacked even his mini¬ 
mum willingness to probe, to find out, to risk the truth. 

‘Let us consider Z,* nodded MacAllister. ‘Z is a communist 
and so he says. Proud of it, we may say. Are you a communist, 
Z? I am. And do you meet with other communists, Z? 1 do. 
Please name them, Z. So, you see, the road of Z is also a short 
road. Be an informer or go to jail for a year and yet this 
isn’t as hopeless as it seems. We have a few weapons, io 
begin with, I’ll be sitting beside each of you when you re 
answering questions. You can ask me anything you re in 
doubt of. We have certain Constitutional hopes—not bulwarks, 
but hopes, and it’s better to have some hope than none at all. 
I feel that questions like these should not be answered, not 
only because they arc traps and intended as traps, but be¬ 
cause they violate certain rights guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution. Therefore, I would implement my refusal to 
answer by citing the First Amendment, namely, that Con¬ 
gress should make no law abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press. I would also refer to the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment, Section One, which holds that no state shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property without due process of 
l aw —both of these will bear refreshing tomorrow, and I 
think you should be thoroughly familiar with the use and 

history of both these amendments. 

‘At the same time, there seems to be really some valid hope 
in the use of the Fifth Amendment—which holds that no 
person should be compelled to bear witness against himself. 
‘Couldn’t that be taken as an admission of guilt?’ Feder- 


man asked. 

‘They will take what they please as an admission of guilt. 
However, the Fifth Amendment was written into the Con¬ 
stitution as protection for the innocent, not the guilty, a 
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guarantee against torture and intimidation. Wouldn't you 
agree with me, Alec ?’ 

Brady nodded. ‘There’s quite a history, and it’s too late to 
go into it, but the thing arose out of the struggles of the Pro¬ 
testant dissenters in England against the High Church—the 
Star Chamber hearings, the confession by force and threat, 
subsequently used as witness against the confessor—in other 
words, forced witness against oneself. It’s been brought up in 
a number of cases recently, hasn’t it?’ 

‘In at least four cases recently, the witness invoked this 
privilege against self-incrimination, and there seems to be a 
good chance that it will hold in the Supreme Court. This 
becomes even more important when we reflect on the fact 
that more than a dozen writers and teachers are serving 
prison sentences at this moment—because they depended 
only on the First Amendment. It doesn’t hold. But since the 
conviction of the national leaders of the Communist Party in 
New York, the court seems disposed to regard any question 
relating to communism or any activities that might be so 
construed as coming within the framework ol privilege 
against self-incrimination. To you, it may mean the differ¬ 
ence between prison and freedom, but it’s not an easy thing 
to use. It means an understanding of this privilege—and a 
good deal of alertness.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ Silas said slowly, ‘that it also means an 
admission of guilt.* 

‘I tried to answer that, Silas,’ Brady said. 

‘I know—but history is one thing and the world we live in 
is another. This will be construed as a trick, a manoeuvre, an 
evasion of whatever accusations are brought against us.’ 

‘But no accusations have been brought against us, Silas,’ 
Amsterdam argued. ‘For God’s sake, man, look at the world 
you live in! We haven’t been indicted, arrested, accused of 
anything—we are being brought in as performers for a 
circus!* 

‘In which I will not perform.’ 

‘Then what—go to jail?* 

‘If I have to.’ 

‘And what about Myra, the kids ? What about your career, 
your life ?’ 

A cold, cold chill of fear flowed over Silas; it ran down his 
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spine and into his belly; it spread across his mind, and his 
thoughts moved slowly, sluggishly. 

‘I don’t know,* he said. . , . 

Brady said, ‘I can understand Silas position-only too 

well. 1 don’t know whether it’s right or wrong. It s not my 
position, but that doesn’t mean my position is right or that 
MacAllistcr’s position is right. We ve been trying; to jam a 
new world, a new fear, a whole new set of values and defences 
into a few hours. It can’t be done. I mean no criticism of you, 
Mac ’ he told the lawyer. ‘There’s still tomorrow and lues- 
day,’if we go in by plane. It’s too late tonight to make any 
more out ot this. We’re too tired. The truth of it is that we re 

shocked. The shock has to wear off a little—’ 

Then Mike Leslie spoke for the first time that evening. He 
was diffident about it. ‘Maybe I’ve got nothing to say here, 

he apologized. ‘I only drove Mac up—’ 

Silas had forgotten that he was in the room. He had taken 
a scat in the background, a low ottoman upon which he had 
sat through the evening, his thin body doubled over, elbows 
on knees, chin in hands, his dark eyes like hollow's in his 
drawn face. When he spoke, his voice was harsh and grating, 
but it caught them and held them, and Silas wanted him to 


go on and told him so. 

‘It’s very late.* 

‘Let it be a little later then,* Silas said. 

‘I don’t suppose five minutes will matter. Mac told you a 
lot. He’s a good lawyer. He’s the closest thing we got to an 
honest labour lawyer in this city. He tends to belittle himself, 


but he’s a good lawyer.* 

‘I don’t need a testimonial in the middle of the night. 

‘All right, Mac. I wanted to apologize in advance. You 
told them everything except who put in the complaint. 

‘You tell me,’ MacAllister said tiredly. 

‘You could tell yourself, if you weren’t so tired,* Leslie said 
thoughtfully, looking around the circle of teachers. ‘We had 
a strike and it went on for five weeks, so the boss phoned 
Washington and had the subpoenas drawn. When they 
couldn’t break the strike in front of the shop, they decided to 
break it in front of a committee in Washington. I don t know 


who the boss is here—* 

‘We know,’ said Federman. 
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‘Anyway, for what it’s worth, keep it in mind. It might 
help.* 

It occurred to Silas that this Leslie was glad to be there 
with them, strange to them and yet not so strange; and he 
wanted to say something, and this was all he could say. Silas 
wanted to thank him, but didn’t know how. 

And anyway, there was nothing to thank him for, nothing 
they had gained from him, only the fantastic notion that 
came to Silas that somewhere along the way they had lost 
something, perhaps part of their own souls. It was a very new 
thing for Silas to sense that there was a security, a strange 
comfort of structure and numbers and strength into which 
Mike Leslie fitted but which they had somehow been denied. 
He accented their loneliness, because his manner plainly said 
that he was never alone. 

Was it right after the war, Silas wondered, that Brady had 
spoken to him about a teachers’ union, about one that 
existed in New York, a curious, almost-romantic story of 
teachers banding together—working together, marching 
together, and fighting together? It was vague in Silas’ mind, 
and he could only recall smiling at an idea as foreign to the 
pleasant campus of Clemington as a teachers’ strike would 
have been. ‘It couldn’t be here,* he had said, or something of 
the sort. ‘Would you join it if it were?’ Brady had asked him, 
and he had said, ‘I might, I suppose, but it just isn’t real. A 
school isn’t a factory.’ The presence of Mike Leslie pushed 
into his sleepy recollection, helping him toward the motion 
of faculty supporting what they, the seven of them here, were 
moving into. A teachers’ strike! 

He smiled rather foolishly, saying goodnight to Leslie, and 
made a mental note to ask Brady for more information about 
that strange union of teachers in New York City. 
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s the plane banked, swung around, and then iost altitude 
x * for the landing, Silas realized—not without guilt and a 
sense of irrcsponsibilitv— that he had enjoyed the excitement 
and motion of the trip. It was the first time in five years that 
he had been East, and a good deal more than five >ears since 
he had been to the District of Columbia. In all the time sin 
the end of the war, the only travelling he and Myra had done 

consisted of their inexpensive summer holidays in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and on those occasions the children had been 
with them. Every penny they could save had gone into the 
endlessly discussed plans for a summer in Europe as soon as 
Brian was old enough to travel—this coming summer might 
have been it—and endless dreams of the places they would 
eo where they had never been, the things they would see, the 
satisfaction of that strange hunger of almost every American 
to sec where his people had come from and what they had 


left behind them. . , 

But the truth of the matter was that Silas had not, since the 

war ended, spent one night away from Myra or the children, 
and here he was on a wild adventure almost a thousand miles 
away from them, coming into the airport and listening with 
half an ear to Ike Amsterdam’s caustic comments on tiight. 

‘My third time, and I don’t like it,’ Amsterdam was say¬ 
ing. ‘Fasten your seat belts—a devil of a lot that’s going to 
do. The fact of the matter is that heavier than air transport is 
a makeshift. We’ll work out a unified field theory eventually 
and do away with all this nonsense, and if we want to keep 
things in the air, we’ll do it sensibly. This is like fitting sailing 

ships with steam paddles—’ . ,. n 4 

He went on, but Silas was not listening to him. What a 
strange lot they were, Silas thought, himself on an adventure 
and Amsterdam speculating about problems of gravitation, 
and Spencer and Federman hotly arguing through the entire 


13a 
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trip on whether the protean molecule was inevitable, and 
Brady immersed in a book on the Middle Ages, making some 
comment occasionally to Kaplin who shared his seat, and 
Edna Crawford and MacAllister pecking away at family 
history and talking about patchwork quilts—and all of them 
going to the finish, windup and doom, and all of them behav¬ 
ing this way—and Silas wondering whether it was a part of 
today in America that people should be destroyed so calmly, 
so matter-of-factly that they themselves could not separate 
their own persons from the pervading mattcr-of-factncss. 

When they were getting oft the plane, MacAllister sugges¬ 
ted that they divide up, four and four, and take two cabs to 
the Senate Office Building. It was only nine-thirty in the 

morning, so they had sufficient time. 

‘I promised to call Myra as soon as we landed, Silas said. 

Amsterdam, MacAllister and Brady said they would wait 
for him. The others got into a cab and went on ahead. The 
three who were with Silas said that they would be having 
coffee in the terminal building while he telephoned, and he 
got a pocketful of change, went into a booth, and called his 
number. Myra answered. 

‘I’m not nervous, not a bit, really,’ he said to her. 1 think 
this is going to be all right, darling.’ 

‘I know it will be.* 

He told her how they had passed their time on the plane, 
and wondered why it had not occurred to him, as it had to 
Myra, that much of it was a pose. ‘I wish I had gone with 
you,’ Myra said. MacAllister had assured them that the 
government refunded transportation, but still there was no 
one among them who was not counting pennies. With all the 
years they had worked and all the dignity of titles and 
honours of that curiously isolated academic world they 
inhabited, they were poor people. And the future prospect 
was that they would become a good deal poorer. He said 
goodbye to Myra and walked over to the news-stand to buy 
a paper, and there he met Bob Allen. 

His first reaction was to have no other reaction than simple 
surprise and the warm feeling of reassurance one has on meet¬ 
ing an old friend a long way from home. Here was Bob Allen 
in Washington, as curious as that might be, and it wasn t 
until Silas had spoken a warm hello and was shaking hands 
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with Allen that he realized the obvious fact that, like hirnself, 
Allen must be there on subpoena. ‘Of course, he told him¬ 
self, ‘and isn’t it funny the way a person doesn t think at 
first!’ On the other hand, the instructor did not seem particu¬ 
larly surprised or pleased to see him, although he was 
obviouslv doing his best to simulate pleasure. Disconcerted, 
Silas told himself afterwards, but not surprised or pleased 


when Silas said, 

‘But didn’t you know that there were subpoenas all over 
the place? Good heavens, I thought by the time we left, 
everyone in Indiana knew—Ike Amsterdam and Hartman 
and Fcdcrman—you might say we have a regular Cleming- 

ton association here.’ 

‘I only received mine yesterday,’ Allen said uncertainly. 

‘I’ve been neck deep in it since then.’ 

‘Of course—you would be! Isn’t it a rotten business? Do 

you have a lawyer?* 

‘Well—yes and no. I’ve had help and advice. As a matter 
of fact, I have a meeting—my lawyer is in Washington, I 
mean I was recommended to one. I’ll be seeing you later, 


‘Why don’t you ride into Washington with us ?* Silas asked. 
‘The others have gone on ahead, but Ike and Alec Brady are 
having coffee with MacAllister. They’d be delighted to see 
you, and it might be profitable to all of us to talk things 

over—’ 

‘I’d like to, but I can’t,’ Allen said uneasily. ‘I’m late 
already. See you later, Silas.’ He dashed off, leaving Silas 
standing there foolishly, and conscious of having been some¬ 
thing of a fool without knowing just why or how, avoiding 
and rejecting thoughts that came to him as he walked to the 
coffee shop—still avoiding them as he repeated to the others 
what had happened. 

‘So it’s Bob Allen,* Amsterdam said, his wrinkled face 
bitter and bleak. ‘You never know, do you?* 

‘You mean you would feel better if it was an obvious 
scoundrel like Lundfest,* Alec Brady remarked. 

‘Yes. It hurts more when a youngster dirties himself. When 
you’re an old man yourself, it hurts more.* 

‘I wouldn’t jump to conclusions,* Silas objected. ‘He had 
some explanation at least, and he could have had the sub- 
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poena yesterday. I wouldn’t condemn him until we know a 
little more.* 

‘On the face of it, there isn’t much room for doubt,’ Brady 

said. # y 

‘Except the man himself. You’ve got to admit that he s 

essentially a very decent chap—a liberal mind—my God, he’s 
been at our house any number of times. You don’t go to a 
man’s house and do this.* 

‘Don’t you?* 

‘Jesus, Alec, if we begin to suspect the whole world, we live 
in a nightmare! Bob and Sue Allen arc friends of mine, good 
friends. He was a student of mine, and I persuaded him to go 
into the Humanities—went out of my way to help him, and 
both Myra and I talked to Lundfest about his instructorship. 
You don’t spit in the face of something like that. Give the 
boy a chance.* 

‘We’re all giving him a chance,’ Brady murmured. ‘He has 
his chance. What I think won’t change that.’ 

‘Who is he? Tell me about him,* MacAllistcr said. 

Then they talked about him on the way into Washington, 
but it was still a matter of speculation when they entered the 
Senate Office Building—nor was he present when the hearing 
began. 

♦ * * 

The hearing neither fell short of Silas’ imaginings nor did it 
transcend them; it was just different. He remembered Wash¬ 
ington as a city of white and shining beauty; somehow he had 
eliminated from his memory the slums, the rickety, ancient 
houses, the drab business streets, the jerry-built sheds for the 
expanding bureaucracy; and perhaps if he had come here 
under other circumstances, he would not have noticed these 
things at all. He remembered a smiling city, which was not 
smiling at all, and the basement floor through which they 
entered the Senate Office Building was a bare and gloomy 
place, lit fitfully with yellow overhead fixtures. They were 
directed up a flight of steps to the main offices of the commit¬ 
tee, where a pink-cheeked, over-rouged young lady in a frilly 
white blouse, greeted them with a southern accent, accepted 
their subpoenas, made constant reflex motions toward her 
bleached blond hair, announced the number of the hearing 
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room, and informed them that they were to return here for 
their expense money when the hearing had concluded. 
Evidently, the other four had already gone on to the hearing 

Silas was not impressed by his first intimate contact with 
the committee function of government. The committee room 
was large and unattractive, divided into sections by woven 
hemp folding screens. The walls were painted a sour, pale 
green. There was an impressive display of filing cabinets, an 
eao-le and George Washington on the walls in steel engraving, 
and a number of girls at desks, all of them in white blouses, 
each of them enough like the one he had spoken with before 
to be her sister, each of them equipped with an immobile face 
and unseeing blue eyes. On chairs tilted back against one 
wall, two men sat, square-faced, silent, obviously intent on 
relating their own images to something they had seen in the 
movies or read about in a magazine, never taking their con¬ 
sciously cold eyes off the little group of teachers. 

‘Land of the Pilgrim’s pride,’ thought Silas. He glanced at 
the others. Brady appeared thoughtful, Ike Amsterdam 
amused. MacAllistcr was business-like and competent, now 
that there was work to be done. He shepherded them out and 
led them down the corridor to the hearing room. There was 
quite a crowd in the corridor, among them Fcderman, Kap- 
lin, Spencer and Edna Crawford. Fcderman, looped over his 
crutches, was talking animatedly to the others, immersed in 
what he was saying and indifferent to the strangers around 
them. He greeted Silas and the other three in his rich, full 
voice, 

‘Enter the other thieves. We thought we had lost you, and 
here’s a three-ring circus. Have a look inside.’ 

Silas looked and agreed. The hearing room was some 
seventy feet long by thirty feet wide, the rear two-thirds con¬ 
sisting of a spectators’ section and now jammed full of respec¬ 
table-appearing, neatly dressed people, most of them elderly, 
most of them women, most of them obviously tourists who 
would see and long remember this example of the workings 
of government. 

They seemed neither partisan nor impatient, but sat and 
waited with the same patient neutralism exhibited'by the 
small army of soundmen, cameramen, electricians and light- 
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ing experts who swarmed all over the place, connecting 
wires, testing microphones and lights, flooding the place 
suddenly with a murderous glare and then dropping the 
room into a contrasting semi-darkness. There were four huge 
cameras in the room, each with a different type ot lens 
arrangement, and they were being swivelled and pointed and 
tested, while assistants crawled around the high, semi-circular 
desk which occupied the opposite end ol the room from where 
the spectators sat. Silas noticed that this enormous desk 
arrangement was set on a platform with a dozen seats behind 
it, and concluded—correctly—that the senators would sit 
there, above the others and removed from the witnesses, less 
like committeemen than judges. The men with the light 
meters went from seat to scat, making sure that no senator 
would be cast in the shadow, and then they came down to the 
long mahogany table reserved for the witnesses, as was the 
first row of seats in the spectators* area. Between the two sec¬ 
tions of the room was a line of press tables, already filling up 
with newspaper men, most of them wearing grey tweed and 
self-conscious attitudes of boredom and cynicism. After 
MacAllister had ushered his seven wards into the front row, 
a few of the newspaper men gathered around him with their 
pads to get names and other data. It seemed to Silas that 
MacAllister handled them very well, with just the proper 
mixture of respect and unconcern. 

It was all as unlike anything Silas had expected as the trial 
of Alice by the playing cards in Lewis Carroll’s wise fantasy 
would have been, a combination of forced hoopla and sated 
excitement, of the blatantly ordinary with the shamelessly 
extraordinary, as Fcdcrman had said, a circus, a setting for a 
vaudeville show, a cheap comedy implemented with ugly and 
irresistible power, with ignorance, boorishness and an elo¬ 
quent lack of taste. Behind and over everything was the flag, 
the rich and lovely Stars and Stripes, draped for a back¬ 
ground, draped like curtains—enough to make Silas want to 
weep with pity and anger. 

MacAllister crouched among them for a few last words, 
even as the nationally known boy counsel of the committee 
strutted into the room, short and plump, like a little rooster, 
his pants creasing tightly over his fat buttocks, his flat nose, 
his mouth fixed in a sneer—for all the world reminding Silas 
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of the hopeless and irredeemable characters who played the 
heavy parts in the books of his childhood. So this is the 
famous Dave Gann.’ he reflected, ‘the twenty-five-year-old 
wonder who blazed through the Justice Department like a 
new star on the horizon, and who is Brannigan s own strong 
right arm!’ And as if in answer to Silas thoughts, Cann 
turned and let his tiny eyes pass slowly over the seven 
teachers in what he unquestionably considered a look of co d 

and remorseless judgment. . ,. . . , ,, 4 , 

Meanwhile, MacAllister was reminding them to be slow to 
anger, considered in their answers, and aware of the fact that 
he would be sitting beside each of them when they were 
called. ‘There is no hurry,’ he assured them. We have all the 
time we need. Think before you answer and remember our 
little session on the Constitution of the United States. Also, 
remember that to be contemptuous of them, to tell them what 
you think and feel, docs not constitute contempt of Congress. 
Only a refusal to answer a relevant question can be con¬ 
strued as contempt—and if you are in any doubt, | et 
decide what is relevant. Also, note that your friend, hob 
Allen, is not present. If he should turn up to testify as a 
friendly witness , as they call them, don’t be floored by it. Set 

yourselves to expect the worst.* 

‘And, of course, this is one bad dream we won t wake up 

from,’ Kaplin observed, smiling ruefully. 

‘I’m afraid not. This now goes out by TV and radio to a 
whole world. It’s part of Brannigan’s calculated risk—open it 
up and count on cowing and terrifying witnesses into a pubhc 
defeat. That’s the way he plays, bold, and the stake is big. By 
all that is holy, play it back the same way, if you can! There 
he is now—the short, heavy-set man—that’s Brannigan. 
Next to him is Kempleson of Illinois, and behind them Jack 
Patterson of California. The man taking his seat at the end 
on the left, the old man, that’s Effingham D’Marcy, the 
chairman of the committee, but he will leave it to Brannigan. 
They will probably start with these four, and some of the 
others will join them later.’ 

With his first sight of Brannigan, Silas realized that photo¬ 
graphs caught little of the man, a shell in repose; in motion, 
there was an animal that no photograph could do justice to, 
sleek, fleshy, poised, yet with the tension that the sight and 
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smell of prey brings to the stalker. His breadth of shoulder 
suggested power; his head set squarely on a bull neck, his 
face large, his chin low and square, his thin hair combed care¬ 
fully, his pale blue eyes veiled and lost and detached for the 
moment from reality—a detachment strangely at odds with 
his almost brutal masculinity. The net effect was an uncertain 
mixture which removed the man from the obvious. The body 
and face of a thug combined oddly with the eyes and attitude 
of a dreamer or a madman. He became the committee, he 
was the committee; all eyes were upon him, and the attitude 
of the other senators suggested a visible retreat into the back¬ 
ground. Even when Effingham D’Marcy opened the pro¬ 
ceedings by tapping with his gavel and calling the committee 
to order, the eyes of the audience were not upon him but 
upon Brannigan. Silas verified this by turning to look at 
them—and his guess was right. The old ladies and old men, 
the tourists and curiosity seekers—all of them were watching 
Brannigan. 

‘Who will the first witness be, Mr. Counsel?’ D’Marcy 
asked Dave Cann, who rose, swished his hips in a little gesture 
that was almost feminine, allowed his beady eyes to drift back 
and forth over the seven teachers, and said flatly, 

‘Isaac Amsterdam.’ 

His voice grated unpleasantly. He was pompous without 
charm, whereas old D’Marcy was both pompous and charm¬ 
ing, his voice resonant and scaled by long years of practice to 
that rising and falling undulation of pitch and tone so often 
affected by preachers. As MacAllistcr and Amsterdam took 
their places at the end of the mahogany table, facing Dave 
Cann, his assistant and the stenographer, D’Marcy continued, 

‘Mr. Amsterdam? Then will you raise your right hand, 
please ? In this matter which is now in hearing before the 
committee, do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

‘I do,* Ike Amsterdam nodded. 

Cann now began the interrogation, twisting his head after 
each question, so that he could watch the reaction of the 
senators above and behind him. 

‘What is your full name, please?’ 

‘Isaac Aldington Van Dobberman Amsterdam,* smiling a 
little. 
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' 4 °Would you repeat that, please?’ asked the stenography 
He repeated it and then had to spell out most of it. Cann 

Sa, ‘Are SOU now employed at Clemington University, Mr. 

ol ^ ^ 

‘I was until recently. I am now under suspension, as you no 

doubt know.’ . , , 

‘Please answer the questions as they arc asked. 

‘I’ll answer them as I sec fit to answer them, he said unex¬ 
pectedly. ‘You ask them, young man, and tend to that. 1 he 
lights of the television cameras came on suddenly. I he chair¬ 
man tapped with his gavel. . • i 

‘Please answer the questions directly, the chairman said. 
‘Until you were suspended, in what capacity were >ou em¬ 
ployed, Mr. Amsterd un ?’ 

‘I was lull professor of astro-physics, Mr. Cann— 

‘Would vou spell that, please?’ the stenographer said. 
Amsterdam spelled it out, and then there was a little interval 
of silence, and then Ike Amsterdam gravely added, 1 he 
study of the various phenomena and the physical properties 

of celestial bodies.* . , 

‘And how long have you held that position— Cann s voice 

trailed off, caught in indecision concerning titles. 

‘I have functioned in one position or another at Cleming¬ 
ton for thirty-two years. Before that, young man, I spent 
three years at Antioch and seven years at the University of 
Chicago. I detail this because I want you to reflect on what 
it means to devote a long lifetime to the study ot science and 
the teaching of youth—to have it knocked into a cocked hat 
by a pack of irresponsible—’ 

The gavel hammered away. Dave Cann hammered on the 
table with his fist, like a child in a tantrum. The cameras 
hummed. Through it Brannigan spoke for the first time, his 
voice throaty, almost lazy, yet peculiarly penetrating. 

‘This is not a soap box, Professor Amsterdam. If you came 
here prepared to make communist speeches, disabuse your¬ 
self of the idea!’ 

‘I came here because I was subpoenaed, Senator Bran¬ 
nigan.’ . 

‘Then try to behave like a witness and a loyal citizen of this 

country*—if you are one?* 
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‘More loyal than many who preach loyalty.’ 

‘And does that include membership in the Communist 
Party, Professor Amsterdam ? Are you a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party?’ . 

‘I won’t answer that question,’ Amsterdam said, it is no 

concern of this committee, no concern of yours, Senator Bran¬ 
nigan, what party I belong to!’ , . 

‘For God’s sake, cite the Constitution,’ MacAlhster whis¬ 


pered hoarsely. 

‘You will either answer the question or be held in con¬ 
tempt,’ Brannigan said. . 

‘1 will not answer the question. I have certain rights speci¬ 
fied by the Constitution, rights guaranteed in the First and 

Fifth Amendments.’ . . 

‘Then you’re claiming the privilege against selt incrimina¬ 


tion?’ . . . 

‘I am,’ Amsterdam answered, the words clogging Ins 

throat, his old, wrinkled face drawn and angry. 

‘Witness dismissed,’ Brannigan said, his interest gone, his 
unconcern with the rest of the committee painfully apparent. 

D’Marcy seemed to be taken by surprise, but the other 
senators found nothing strange or untoward in Brannigan s 
summary action, and Cann proceeded to call Edna Crawlord. 
Silas was amazed at her calm and self-possession. Unlike 
Amsterdam, she was neither angry nor hurried, and she 
answered all questions in a precise and matter-of-fact way. 
When she first cited the Fifth Amendment, D Marcy 


said, ... 

‘I must say that I’m surprised to find a woman like you in 

such a position, Miss Crawford.’ 

‘No more surprised than I am to find you in equally strange 

circumstances, Senator D’Marcy.’ 

The audience laughed for the first time, and a trace ol a 
smile flickered across D’Marcy’s face. Brannigan did not 
enter the interrogation until the circumstances of the peace 

petition were raised, and then he said, . 

‘Did it not occur to you last June, Miss Crawford, that this 

so-called peace petition was a communist device ? 

He was taken aback when she replied that it had occurred 


to her. 

‘And yet you signed it?’ 
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‘The more shame that people like myself didn’t think of it 
first,’ she said quietly. 

‘And yet you consider yourself a fit teacher for our youth. 

‘I don’t make a habit of passing judgment on myself, bena- 
tor Brannigan. Perhaps you do. I don’t. Long ago, the proper 
boards and authorities approved my fitness as a teacher 
and my record seems to have confirmed their judgment. 

‘Some might disagree. Do you consider yourself a loyal 

American, Miss Crawford?* 

‘I do.’ . r 1 O 

‘And yet you willingly lend aid and comfort to the bom- 

munist Party, an organization dedicated to the overthrow of 
our government by force and violence ? . ^ 

After a moment, she asked, ‘Is that a question? 

‘It is.’ 

‘Rather a loaded one, isn’t it?’ she smiled. 

‘Please answer it, Miss Crawford.* 

She thought for a moment; then leaned^ over to Mac- 
Allister and whispered, ‘What do you think? 

‘Just to be on the safe side, ask for your privilege. Cite the 
Fifth Amendment.* 

‘I refuse to answer—basing my refusal on the right guaran¬ 
teed to me by the Fifth Amendment.’ 

‘In other words, you refuse to incriminate yourself?* 

‘ Y es.’ ... . . , . 

‘I suppose you realize the implication of guilt contained in 

such a refusal?* 

She glanced at MacAllister, whose pudgy face was white 
with anger, and then she said, calmly, ‘I really have no idea 
of what you consider my guilt to be, Senator.’ 

‘Are you a member of the Communist Party, Miss Craw¬ 
ford?* 

‘I don’t think I’ll answer that either, Senator. I’ve thought 
a good deal about this sort of thing, and I’ve come to the con¬ 
clusion that I would not answer, basing myself on the same 
grounds as before, the Fifth Amendment.* 

‘Bravo!* MacAllister whispered. 

‘I can’t force you to answer it,* Brannigan said, with simu¬ 
lated resignation. This time he looked at his colleagues for 
additional questions. ‘That is all, Miss Crawford. You will, 
of course, consider yourself still under subpoena.* 
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‘What on earth does he mean by that?’ she asked Mac- 

Allister as they returned to their seats. 

‘Only that he may want to call you again—this morning or 
this afternoon. Actually, you all remain under subpoena 
until the committee releases you or until this Congress 
adjourns. Don’t worry about it. You did very well, damn well. 

‘They didn’t ask much.’ 

‘Well, they’re developing some kind of a pattern. It will 

build up from here.’ 

It did. Silas was the next witness called. 

Like Edna Crawford, Silas had been giving a good deal ol 
thought to what he would do; unlike her, he had come to no 
set conclusions. His own need was not only to understand, 
but to find himself. As certain values by which he had lived 
dissolved, the more necessary it became for him to discover 
other values that were beyond destruction. The more he 
thought of Myra, his children, his home, his career the less 
able he was to act in their cause, as he considered it; and in the 
back of his mind, somewhere, he understood that he and 
Myra had not been building and growing belore this night¬ 
mare began, but rather moving apart from each other, the 
seeming tranquillity and happiness of their home a shell o\ cr 
nothing, a shell which became thinner and thinner as the 
years passed. Now, suddenly, they had something precious 
and different, not because trouble had found hun, but 
because in the process he had found something of himself and 
something of his wife. He was not fully aware of how this 
operated, yet he knew that he had to be whole. He was too 
simple and he knew too little to be anything else. Either he 

was a whole person, or nothing. . 

So his thoughts went, and at times he was more in his 
thoughts than in the hearing room. It took him a little while 
to realize that his name had been called. MacAllistcr 
squeezed his arm as he rose. They went up to the witness 
table. ‘Is everyone afraid at this point?* he asked himself. Or 
was the world divided into two areas of life, the one without 
fear, the other saturated with it? He felt cold and weak, and 
the horse-shoe podium of the senators reared up above him, 
an Inquisition from which there was no escape. The lights 
came on, the cameras came on, and a part of his mind won¬ 
dered whether Myra was watching, and then told him no, 
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she had a lecture. Of course, she would be at the lecture. She 
had so little thought for what he was enduring now that she 
would not dismiss a lecture to share trouble with him. 

Then reason replaced his petulant reflection, and he took 
the oath and answered formal questions as to his name and 
work. His voice strengthened; his heart beat less swiftly. He 
observed Dave Cann at close range, tried to look into the 
man’s eyes, which were like uneasy pimples under the lids, 
and found that the eyes always avoided his—and indeed was 
able to contemplate philosophically the strange circum¬ 
stances that had placed this ugly, truculent, capon-like 
young man in a position to punish and judge. He recalled 
that Myra had told him how, in the last generations of a 
dying Rome, the emperors had taken pimps, perverts, 
eunuchs, household procurers and had placed them in posi¬ 
tions of enormous and pervading power, where they could 
wreak upon anyone they hated or envied, the full merciless- 

ncss of their sadistic and warped souls. 

When Brannigan asked his first question, reflection faded 
away. Silas began to hate, and hatred resolved many of the 
problems that had perplexed him. He looked at AlacAllister, 
and suddenly he had a new and different feeling about the 
lawyer. MacAllistcr was kith and kin. Fat, red-faced little 
MacAllistcr was of him and because of him, and that thought 
made him turn and glance at the others and see how 
anxiously and intently they were watching him. His heart 
went out to them, and now fear had gone away. 

‘Did you also sign this peace pledge, Professor Timber- 
man?’ Brannigan had asked. 

‘You know that, don’t you? The FBI knows it—and you 
know it.’ 

‘I want your answer for the record.’ 

‘I did—and I would do it again, so that will settle any 
question of remorse.’ 

‘Thank you, Professor Timberman. And do you consider a 
man who holds such a position at a time when this great 
nation of ours is locked in mortal combat with a conscience¬ 
less, soulless enemy, who not only acts as a tool of communists, 
but boasts that he will repeat his action, given the opportunity 
—do you consider such a man fit to teach the youth of this 
nation?’ 
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Silas knew that MacAllister was trying desperately to 
catch his eye; he knew that he had only to glance at Mac¬ 
Allister, and the whole course of the interrogation would be 
altered, and he would respond wisely and sanely and cau¬ 
tiously. He had been wise and sane and cautious all his life, 
therefore he could not understand why it was so impossible 
for him to look at MacAllister now, to be temperate now, to 
be cautious now. 

‘I’ve never been a tool of communists, Senator, Silas said. 
‘Further, that kind of cheap, demagogic question is more be- 
fitting a power-hungry hoodlum than a member of this 

country’s highest legislative body.* 

‘This is not a soap box, Professor Timberman,’ Branmgan 
remarked caustically. ‘This is not Union Square. This is not a 
classroom where you can make communist speeches as you 
please. We want no communist speeches.. Unless you can 
answer the questions asked of you, we’ll hold you in con¬ 
tempt. Do you understand that, Professor Timberman. 

Silas sat rigid and silent. ‘Will you read my question from 
the record?’ Brannigan asked the stenographer. Still, bilas 
sat without replying. D’Marcy said, with a trace of sympathy 
in his voice, ‘You understand, Professor Timberman, that 
such a question is allowable, even though you may object to 
its formulation ? To refuse to answer is to commit a contempt. 
You may consult your lawyer if you wish. 

Silas shrugged, but did not speak. 

‘Very well,’ said Brannigan. ‘How did you come to sign 

that petition, Professor Timberman?’ 

‘It was shown to me. I read it, thought about it for a while, 

and then decided to sign it.* . rr . , 

‘Would you tell us why you signed it, Professor limber- 

man?’ Senator Patterson asked, a note of real curiosity in his 
voice. He was a tall, thin, tired-looking man who seemed to 
possess no partisanship, but actedlike an intrigued spectator 
who had been awarded the favour of a special seat. 

‘Yes—I suppose so. Here was an attempt to make heard 
the voices of many people who were horrified at the threat ot 
atomic war and who felt that such war would destroy civiliza¬ 
tion as we know it. In my own small way, I am concerned 
with civilization and with people. Therefore, I signe 1 • 
Brannigan said, ‘But apparently your concern with civih- 
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zation did not extend to a group who are the avowed enemies 
of civilization and who are dedicated to the overthrow of this 
government by force and violence? Is that so, Professor Tim¬ 
‘I would have preferred that such a petition had been cir¬ 
culated by the Daughters of the American Revolution, bilas 

‘Arc you a member of the Communist Party, Professor 
Timberman ?* Brannigan threw at him, and then added, 
‘There are some who choose to consider that a privileged 
question, within the scope of the Fifth Amendment.’ 

‘I understand that. I spent long hours yesterday studying 
the Constitution of the United States, Senator—’ , 

‘I asked you a question, Professor Timberman. I don t 

want an oration.’ 

‘I am answering your question,’ Silas said evenly. 1 know 
that it falls within what you choose to call a. privilege. I would 
call it an inherent right to resist torture and intimidation, and 
some of my colleagues have seen fit to use it. I don’t disagree 
with their use of it—but I cannot. I am not a member of the 
Communist Party, Senator. I am not, and I never have 

been.’ 

‘You understand that you are under oath, Professor Iim- 


berman?’ 

Silas was conscious of MacAllister now, his hoarse breath¬ 
ing, his silent pleading, and he was able to wonder why a 
man like MacAllister should feel such desperate concern for 
him. Who was MacAllister, and what had made him the way 
he was, and why wasn’t he up there on the bench with the 
others, and what demarcated the accused from the accuser ? 
All of these were questions of great importance to Silas; he 
was only beginning to ask them, and time would pass before 
he could answer them, and certainly this was no place to 
solve such problems; yet He could not help wondering, how¬ 
ever fitfully, what kind of a fraternity there was of men of 
good will, of human decency, of brotherhood—and how he 
had entered it, and why he had not known of it for forty years 
of his life? 

Still, he was subject to a driving need to separate himself 
from MacAllister and find his own way. ‘I understand that,* 
he said. 
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‘Who gave you the petition to sign, Professor Timber- 


He thought about the question for a while, and then he 
looked at MacAllister for the first time since the interrogation 
had begun. ‘Well, here I am,’ he said to the lawyer, softly. 

‘I wish you could claim the privilege,’ MacAllister whis¬ 
pered, without rancour and with a strange note of respect. 
‘But you’ve knocked it out by answering the other question. 
You still have the first amendment, Silas,’ calling him by his 
first name now. ‘Also, I don’t think it s relevant to any func¬ 


tion of theirs. Tell them that.’ 

Silas leaned back and watched Brannigan, the bull neck, 
the pale eyes, the presence that was only partly here. Bian- 
nigan dreamed. What were Brannigan’s dreams? How did 
one look into Brannigan’s world? What was relevant there or 
irrelevant? He shook his head. He could say, ‘It pertains to 
no function of yours. It’s not relevant.’ Then there would be 
other questions. It made no difference. They had found him. 

‘No. No,* he said. ‘You understand, Senator, I won t 
answer that question. Nor any question like it, nor any 
names. I won’t answer it,’ he repeated querulously. 

So he was not an informer. The next step now. vv hen he 
read in the papers of the stream of driven, frightened rnen 
who had come before committees like this one and named 
names and pleaded and crawled and begged for mercy, he 
had reacted with the casual interest of a botanist in the pos- 
sible flora of the planet Mars. The separation of worlds had 
impelled neither great interest nor self-examination; but 
now the worlds coincided. He had been asked to be an 
informer and he had refused. It was strangely academic, 
almost amusing, and even more strangely, it had nothing to 
do with Alec Brady or Ike Amsterdam—or any of them. It 
had only to do with himself. He was only protecting himself. 
It was something that he could not do, and it made him won¬ 
der why he had encountered so many things in so short a 
space of time that he could not do. He also realized that 
sooner or later he would have to inquire into and under¬ 
stand the reasons why he could not do these things. But not 
now; not here and not now, with the lights blazing and t e 
television cameras turning him into a performer for t e 
thousands or millions who watched greedily, pleasantly, deli¬ 
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ciously, this spectacle of a man being destroyed so quietly, so 

politely, a tribute and testimony to the American way of 

things and none of the beast tactics that had turned the 

names of Hitler and Mussolini and Franco into dirty words. 

‘We will decide what questions to ask, Professor Timber- 
man,’ Brannigan said. ‘We will cite you for contempt every 
time you refuse to answer. This is a senate committee, not a 
communist forum. Now, is it true, Professor Timberman, 
that a special civil defence programme was launched at 
Clcmington University?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘What was the nature of that programme? 

‘I’m less equipped to answer that than those who formu¬ 
lated the programme. All I know is that a civil defence pro¬ 
gramme for the university was announced.’ 

‘A volunteer programme, I presume?’ 

‘You could call it that.’ 

‘And were you asked to join, Professor Timberman?’ 

‘I w-as.* 

‘Did you join?’ 

‘I did not.’ 

‘In other words, at a moment when your country was 
locked in a death struggle with a cruel and remorseless 
enemy, you refused to take so nominal a step as joining a 
civil defence organization for the community in which you 
lived and which gave you your bread and sustenance?’ 

‘Not the w'ay you put it, Senator—’ 

‘Answer the question, please, Professor.’ 

‘I will, by all means. I spent four years in the service, 
Senator. Don’t load your questions for me. I considered this 
civil defence plan a fraud and a political move—a move that 
could only deter any hope of peace. I still consider it so. The 
atom bomb—’ 

D’Marcy was rapping with his gavel. 

‘No communist speeches!* Brannigan shouted, the first 
time he had raised his voice since the hearing began. 

‘—does not choose or bow or apologize. You defend your¬ 
self against this bomb by not using it, Senator, by learning to 
live with nations the way decent, civilized Americans live 
with each other. That’s as complex as my political thinking 
is, or as simple. That is why—’ 
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‘Either answer the questions or I’ll have you ejected!’ 

‘—I refused to have any part of a face-saving political 
dodge. Yes, I’m for civil defence, Senator—I’m for survival 
and for civilization.’ 

‘We know what you are for, Professor Tiniberman. It’s 
very plain what you are for. You’ve made no secret of what 
you are for. Do you also believe in the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence, Professor Timbcrman ?’ 

‘I do not!’ 

‘Do you believe that a man with a record like yours is fit to 
teach youth ?’ 

‘I answered that question before, Senator. May I add that 
I don’t believe that a man with a record like yours is fit to sit 
on that bench.’ 

‘Save that for the Daily Worker , Professor. Do you attend 
communist meetings at Clemington, Professor?’ 

‘I do not attend communist meetings anywhere.’ 

‘Do you attend any meetings at Glemington, Professor?’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘What kind of meetings?* 

‘Faculty meetings, curriculum meetings, English Language 
Society meetings, departmental meetings—’ 

‘Those are all?’ 

‘American Veterans Committee occasionally, and meet¬ 
ings of the local chapter of the Civil Liberties Union.’ 

‘Do you know that both these organizations have been 
cited as communist fronts?* 

‘I did not know that, nor do I believe it.’ 

‘We are not interested in your beliefs, Professor. Did you 
meet with Professor Amsterdam on any occasion?’ 

‘We are friends. We see each other frequently.’ 

‘At meetings?* 

‘At faculty meetings.’ 

‘Is Professor Amsterdam a member of the Communist 
Party ?’ 

‘I have no idea.’ 

‘Is Miss Crawford?* 

‘I never had occasion to ask her.* 

‘Are any of the following members of the Communist Party 
to your knowledge, Professor—Alec Brady, Hartman Spen¬ 
cer, Leon Federman and Lawrence Kaplin?* 
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J ‘I have no idea who is or is not a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party, so far as mv colleagues are concerned. But may 
I add, Senator, that even if 1 did know, I don t think I would 

answer the question.’ __ . . • 

‘May I ask why, Professor?’ Senator Kempleson put in. 

‘Because I consider this naming of names to be the act ot 

an informer, and I despise informers. . 

‘Would you consider spies in the service of your country in 
that category, Professor ? I ask you this as one serviceman to 

another,’ Kempleson said. . 

Silas thought about that for a while. He glanced at Mac- 

Allistcr and leaned toward him, and the lawyer said,^ 1 don t 
think you have to answer that if you don’t want to. 

‘Not that it makes much difference now.’ 

‘Not that it docs,’ MacAllister shrugged, and Silas said, 
‘Yes—if they spied on honest people in their own land, sowed 
fear, wrecked lives—and replaced reason with terror and 


fear.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Kempleson nodded curtly. 

‘In other words,’ said Brannigan, picking this up, ‘y° ur 
refusal to serve your country in civil defence extends to an 
unwillingness to serve in any area of her armed forces ? 

‘I did not say that, Senator. Don’t put words in my 


mouth.’ . 

‘There is no need to, Professor Timberman. You are doing 

quite well on your own. Answer the question, please.^ 

‘I don’t recall any question. You made a statement.’ 

‘Let me rephrase it. In the event of war between the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union, would you 
be willing to bear arms against the Soviet Union?’ 

‘I served in one war. If my services were needed in another, 
I would respond, I suppose, the way any other American 
would. No normal human being likes to leave one s farnily 
and go into the army—it’s not pleasant, Senator. But I ve 
done it before, and I suppose I could do it again.’ 

‘I prefer that you answer the question directly, Professor 

Timberman?’ 

‘You mean would I fight the Soviet Union?—it sounds a 
little ridiculous that way, doesn’t it? I also understand its 
one of what they call the sixty-four dollar questions—’ 

‘No speeches! Answer the question!’ 
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‘Well, I*m trying to. But you have to think about it, 
Senator. You’ve put a lot of thought into rigging these quesions, 
and you ought to allow a little thought in answering them.’ 

‘There’ll be no speeches, Professor.’ 

‘No—of course not.* Yet the speeches went on, buzzing and 
throbbing and tumbling over and over in Silas’ mind. Why 
should he have to search for so many things here, impaled, as 
it were, like an insect stuck on a pin, writhing and twisting for 
the whole world to see? Poor world, he thought, poor, 
damned, twisted, harassed world, playing with the spells and 
secrets of the universe and all set to blow itself to hell and 
gone—to hell and gone with all its laughter and tears and 
joys and woes and petty sins and saints and sinners, and Bran¬ 
nigan like a frog on a log, Brannigan who had never read a 
book or pondered over a poem, or heard the first cry of his 
own child coming into the world, or wondered where his 
next dollar to feed children was coming from—Brannigan 
was lord over power and saintly in his hatred ol the Soviet 
Union, a new sublimity; and there was Brannigan and here 
was he, Silas Timberman, somehow and iantastically, 
occupying the centre of the stage in this mad comedy, 
plucked out of a sleepy little village in the midlands and 
brought here on wings to be confronted by Brannigan. Lives 
came together strangely and interestingly, and at this 
moment, Silas recalled something Ike Amsterdam had once 
said, to the effect that there was one like himself, like Silas 
Timberman, in every town and village in America, clinging 
to reason and nurturing it like a little plant in the desert 
and how annoyed he had been at the old man’s cynicism. . . . 
And now, count ten and answer the question. Or tell them to 
go to hell and be damned. Or tell them that the Fifth 
Amendment or the First Amendment or some other amend¬ 
ment protects you—or was that over, and had he thrown the 
whole Constitution to the winds, like someone who inflicts 
verbal damage on a lover beyond repair and recall? Poor 
Constitution, he thought with some amusement, poor, 
uneasy paper house. I lived in you. I built my house of paper. 
Look at me, gentlemen, a scholar. I know you have no room 
for scholars. The house I live in was also of paper manu¬ 
script paper, so as to speak. I wanted to find out and write 
down why Mark Twain was what he was and the way he 
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was; but I never thought it necessary to find out why Silas 
Timberman was what he was or the way he was 

The question called him, the one thousand dollar question, 
or a year’s imprisonment. Take it or leave it, and they were a 
lot more patient than he would have thought. You had to 
give them credit where credit was due. That was only lair. 

‘If someone had asked me that question yesterday, bilas 
said ‘it would have been easier to answer. I was never over- 
fond of the Soviet Union. I don’t like places where they tell 
people what thoughts they must not think, what books they 
must not read and what books they must not write. I had 
always heard that the Soviet Union was such a place, and 
isn’t it true that where there’s enough smoke there must be 

some fire—?’ 

‘No speeches! No communist speeches, Professor! 

He went on talking against the machine-gun-like chatter of 
the gavel. ‘Isn’t it? And so much smoke! It is true that I 
never took the trouble to find out what lay behind the smoke, 
but neither did I take the trouble to look behind the smoke in 
Washington. I don’t know why—apathy, I suppose. That’s a 
curse, and ignorance is a worse disease—’ 

Brannigan was shouting at him and beyond him. Senator 
Kcmpleson was standing and gesticulating and saying some¬ 
thing Silas could not hear; but then neither was he certain 
that anyone could hear him, yet he went on talking anyway. 

‘— a nd I suppose I hate ignorance more than anything 
else, ignorance and wicked men who use it, who fear reason 
and eschew logic, who curse the scholars and scientists and 
laugh at them and make mock of them, who fear the truth 
more than they fear the devil himself—and who scream com¬ 
munism and Soviet Union—and who consider themselves 
shrewd beyond measure by asking whether one will bear 
arms against the Soviet Union. But you see, I want to live, 
Senator Brannigan, and I want my children to live, and the 
time must soon be over when people like you can scream the 
gibberish of barbarism and send millions to die! Not for 
Brannigan! Not for what you represent, sir! Not to bear arms 
against Russia—but to live on the same globe with Russia, 
to live, to understand, to comprehend, to learn—that’s the 
only way I know', Senator Brannigan—the only way left— 
—and there’s the only answer—* 
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That was as far as he got. Two United States marshals 
grabbed him, one by each arm and, half in the air, he was 
firmly moved toward the door of the hearing hall. It was not 
a position Silas was either prepared for or conditioned to, and 
his first direct and simple reaction was that this humiliation 
was more than he could bear. Therefore, he struggled, kicked, 
twisted and shouted—in a mass of shouting people. He was 
dimly aware of MacAllister roaring at the marshals, ol Bi ady 
trying to interfere, of Brannigan’s voice coming from some¬ 
where—of sound and fury and motion, and then it was o\ cr 
and he was outside in the corridor, his coat collar up, his 
sleeve torn, and his spectacles hanging from one car, news¬ 
paper men pressing around him, and old Ike Amsterdam 
trying to shelter him, but chuckling gleefully, such an ex¬ 
pression of love and respect on his weathered face as Silas 
had never seen there before. 

And curiously enough, Silas was quite happy. 

* * * 

At lunch, his colleagues were still regarding Silas with respect 
and a little wonder, all of it not unmixed with concern. A few 
blocks from the Senate Office Building, they had lound a 
little cafeteria which served excellent food at low prices and 
there, at one large table, they combined retrospect of the 
morning with some attempt to anticipate the afternoon. 
Fedcrman said, ‘It was your morning, Silas. By all the gods, 
it was!’ But MacAllister had kept one foot on the ground all 
the while, and his round face was creased and anxious. 

‘I did put my foot in my mouth, though, didn’t I?’ Silas 
asked him. The exhilaration of the struggle in the hearing 
room was beginning to wear off. 

‘I’m afraid so.* 

‘Bad?’ asked Brady. 

‘Pretty bad. It depends, I suppose.’ . 

‘On what?’ Silas wanted to know. He was beginning to 
feel foolish, thinking to himself, ‘It’s pleasant to say^ youi 
piece when it’s been choking you so long—but what s the 
price?’ 

‘Well, it will depend to some extent on what takes place in 
this afternoon’s session. I’m not so worried about contempt , 
Silas. I think Amsterdam and Miss Crawford are clear, but 
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there were at least three instances where you committed 
what they could interpret as a contempt. The grounds were 
eood—you can’t be an informer and live with yourself and 
not dirty the ground you walk on, but I think you could have 
cot out of that with the Fifth Amendment privilege. The 
trouble is, you knocked out the privilege the moment you 
denied being a communist.* T . , T 

‘I had to,* Silas protested. ‘I’m sorry, but I had to. 1 
couldn’t do anything else. 

‘I suppose not. but your moral responsibility, as you see it, 
is one thing. Mine is another. I’m your attorney, and I m 
frightened to death of perjury. Perjury is a rotten rap. In an 
honest court, it’s almost impossible to prove, andin a kan¬ 
garoo court, like we have these days, it’s impossible to dis¬ 
prove—and it’s five years in prison. Five damned years. 

Edna Crawford, primly eating a piece of pecan pie, looked 
up and said, just as primly, ‘Silas is a friend of mine. He s not 


‘I know, I know,’ MacAllister nodded wearily. ‘What in 
hell are the lot of you—boy scouts? Don’t tell me that Silas 
didn’t lie. II he’s a communist, I’m a Supreme Court Justice 
working under cover for the Indianapolis Chamber of Com¬ 
merce! Of course, he didn’t lie! But where s your esteemed 
colleague, Bob Allen ? Don’t you people ever learn anything? 
You went to school all morning with Brannigan. Didn’t you 
listen? Can’t you learn? Where’s Bob Allen looking at the 
Mellon Collection? Communing with his soul at the Lincoln 


Memorial?’ 

‘Wait a minute, MacAllister,’ Brady began. 

‘No—no—no! Don’t tell me to go easy! Silas, by God and 
Jesus, why didn’t you consult me before answering that ques¬ 
tion? I can’t advise you during the hearing unless you ask it. 
Why didn’t you?’ 

‘Because I knew what you would say,’ Silas answered 


slowly. 

‘Don’t you believe me? I’m a sour, dirty, down-at-the-heel 
politician! Jesus, I know politics!’ he shouted—every face in 
the restaurant looking at them now; and more quietly, ‘Don’t 
you believe me, Silas?* 

‘I believe you. But I had to do what I did. I had to, Silas 
insisted, pleading now. ‘I had to. I have to live with myself. I 
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have to live in this country. It’s like a wife. If you tell me she’s 
a whore, I don’t believe it, I can’t. I’m joined to it.’ 

‘And if you see it?’ MacAllister whispered. 

‘If I see it—when I see it—then God help me!’ 

* * * 

When they returned to the hearing room, Bob Allen was 
there, sitting at the far end of the front row, the row reserved 
for witnesses; nor did he look at them as they entci cd, but sat 
very stiffly and still, his eyes fixed on the briefcase he held in 

his lap. 

It called for no comment on their part, and there was none, 
even MacAllistcr’s triumph deflated with the fact of his dole¬ 
ful prediction. When Edna Crawford said, ‘I’m going to have 
a few words with him. This is perfectly ridiculous,’ no one 
tried to dissuade her, and she walked oyer to Allen—who 
froze and tensed until they could feel his stiffness all across t ic 
room. Edna stood there for a moment, but no words were 
exchanged. Spencer observed, ‘When Edna shakes, the whole 
world is shaken,’ to which Fcderman answered, ‘Not the 
whole world, Hart. Tour world.’ It was his world, Silas agreed, 
the world of Hartman Spencer and Edna Crawford. \\ hat 
was his own world? Spencer said, ‘My world was built on 
four pillars like Edna Crawford. It was a good world, a 
decent world. It produced an Emerson and a 1 horcau- ancl 
a Whitman and an Ingersoll.’ His philosophic indulgence 
was less than Silas would have expected from Spencer, and 
he could have mentioned that it had also produced a Judge 
Thayer. ‘I feel like a fool,* Miss Crawford said as she sat 

down again. 

‘And don’t we all?’ Silas thought. . 

The television lights went on as the senators entered, their 
number increased by the portly frame of Murdock o 
Indiana. The scene was surcharged; the morning had been 
normal, as normalcy might conduct itself in this part ot the 
world; the afternoon was different. Not only was no one 
bored, but no one was prepared to be bored, and the part ol 
the room reserved for the public was packed full. 

‘The committee will come to order,’ D’Marcy said, dis¬ 
charging his function of honour and authority. ‘Mr. Counsel, 
who will the first witness be ?’ 
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°Dave Cann preened himself. Though he sat still, he gave 
Silas the impression of a creature bobbing up and down. It 
would be unfair, Silas reflected, to consider his thin smile of 
eagerness as a smirk. Smirk was an old-fashioned word, and it 
belonged to that time of long, long ago when vj lainy was 
obvious. Dave Cann was neither obvious nor old-fashioned, 
and like a virus conditioned to antibiotics, new currents and 

new situations had bred him to an unusual pattern. 

‘Robert Allen,’ he replied, his little eyes veiled with excite- 


Allen came over to the witness table, carrying his briefcase 
with him. All alone and without a lawyer—a brave man, a 

forthright man. 

‘Look not to others but to yoursell. 

D’Marcy said, ‘Will you raise your right hand, please, Mr. 
Allen? In this matter now in hearing before the committee, 
do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God?’ 


‘What is your full name, please?’ Dave Cann asked. 
‘Robert D. Allen.’ 

‘Allen? A-l-l-c-n?* 

‘That is right.’ . * r , 

‘And you are currently employed as a member ot the 

faculty of Clemington University?’ 


‘I am.’ 

‘As a professor?* 

‘As a teacher, an instructor.’ 

‘In other words, I would not address you as Prolessor 

Allen?’ . , , . _ , 

‘Oh, no—not yet, anyway,’ he replied with boyish modesty 

and sincerity. r 

‘Mr. Allen,’ Cann said, ‘how exactly does the position ot 

instructor differ from that of professor? 

‘I suppose it varies from school to school, and each school 
practices some latitude in making its own rules. At Cleming¬ 
ton, a doctorate is mandatory even for an assistant professor¬ 
ship. I mean a-Ph.D., a doctor of philosophy. Of course, you 
can have a doctorate and still not hold a professorship—the 
school has the right to confer that.* 

‘It means more pay?* 
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‘Oh, yes—more pay, more honour, and tenure, of course. 
If one begins a career at Clemington, one starts as a student- 
instructor, in other words, graduate work and a certain 
amount of teaching combined. I am a full instructor, which 
means a faculty member working under a professor and using 
him as a control upon my work.’ 

‘And which professor do you work with, Mr. Allen?’ 

‘Professor Timberman.* 

‘How long have you been employed at Clemington as a 

faculty member, Mr. Allen?’ 

‘This is my fourth year, my seventh semester. But I did 
some teaching a year previous to that, while doing graduate 

work.’ 

‘And what subject do you teach?’ 

‘American literature—mostly modern.’ 

‘You arc also a graduate of Clemington University, aren t 

you ?’ 

‘I am—yes, sir.’ 

‘When you were a student at Clemington, did you ever 
have Professor Timberman as a teacher ?’ 

‘I did.* 

‘Professor Amsterdam?’ 

‘No, sir.’ x __ T 

‘I will mention some other names. Lawrence Kaplin, Leon 

Fcderman, Alec Brady and Hartman Spencer. Did you ever 
have any of these people as teachers ? 

‘Only one of them, Professor Kaplin.’ 

‘Then you knew both Professor KLaplin and. Professor Tim- 
berman as a student?’ 


‘And when Professor Timberman was your teacher, did 
you notice any attempts to indoctrinate students in his 

teaching?* 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Let me rephrase it. Did you feel that Professor rimbei- 
man’s method of teaching was an American me the d? 

‘Well, sir—the last class I took with him was in 1941 . He 
was highly critical of the Nazis at that time. He constantly 
emphasized the incompatibility of Nazism and literature. 
‘Do you recall him being equally critical of communism or 

of the Soviet Union?’ 
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3^ k? stss as 

b °-Do you recall the names of those books?’ Brannigan cut in 
SU ^o nl s y i'r But there were a number of American boote he 

never tired of finding things wrong with the American w y 

° f ‘Can you name those books?' Brannigan pressed him 

‘Some of them, yes. An American Tr^^^ by Thcodore 
Dreiser Babbitt and Elmer Gantry by Sine air Lewis, and 
Marlin Eden and The Iron Heel by jack London. There were 

°‘Brannigan picked up the line of questioning. ‘Theodore 
Dreiser teas a member of the Communist Party, as I recall. 
Did Professor Timberman ever point out that fact to his 

students?’ 

‘And Babbitt and Elmer Gantry , these are both books which 
preach the hatred of business men and free enterprise, aren t 

thev, Mr. Allen?* , 

‘To some extent. Babbitt pokes fun at a real estate man and 

Elmer Gantry is an attack on the church.’ 

‘Sinclair Lewis was also a communist, wasn the. 

‘Not publicly, sir, so far as I know. He may have been. 

‘And Tack London was a communist, I understand, and 

made no secret of it—which is more than you can say of a lot 

of people today. Aren’t both of these books you mention 

dedicated to the overthrow of the government by force and 

iolence 

‘ The Iron Heel is, yes, sir, but in Martin Eden , it’s a matter of 

innuendo.’ . 

‘You mean he doesn’t come right out and say it. 

‘Yes, sir.’ . , . 

‘And do you recall Professor Timberman ever warning his 

students as to the nature and intent of these books he advised 
them to read and study ?’ 
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‘No, sir. I do not.* 

‘And during that time, did you ever suspect Professor 
Timberman of communist tendencies ?* 

‘I did, sir.* 

Until this point, Silas had listened with great detachment, 
his mind moving forward in lightning-like leaps and bounds, 
making adjustments quickly and automatically—but never 
connecting himself with the handsome young man who was 
giving testimony. A stranger was giving testimony, and he 
only half heard it. It was ridiculous, it was childish, it was 
pointless, it was foolish—it was lies and half-lies and quarter¬ 
lies. He had never used The Iron Heel in one of his classes; as a 
matter of fact, he had not read it since his teens, and he had 
always considered Martin Eden a rather mawkish and adoles¬ 
cent piece of work. Knowing the difficulty in assigned read¬ 
ing, he would usually recommend Sister Carrie and then per¬ 
haps The Financier for the study of Dreiser—almost never An 
American Tragedy, although he did recall telling Bob Allen, 
only a few weeks ago, how highly he considered the book. 
Reason clawing at his mind demanded that he divorce 
himself from what sat at the witness table; logic separated 
him from recognition. No matter how quickly his mind 
moved to new adjustments, the fact remained that he had 
lived forty years of his life in one world, and he could not 
abandon it immediately for this one. If he had gone to bed 
one night next to all the familiar warmth and comfort ol 
Myra, and then had awakened the next morning in the 
Arizona desert, he would have been hard put to adjust to the 
fact. He was hard put now. 

But when this question was asked and answered, he rose to 
his feet without realizing that he was doing so, only to be 
dragged back to his chair by MacAllister and Brady. 

‘Easy, now, easy, lad,’ said MacAllister, and Silas heard 

Edna Crawford whisper, ‘Poor Silas.’ 

‘Poor Silas,* echoed and re-echoed in his mind. ‘Poor 
Silas.* But Brannigan was a man working, without time for 
pity, and he worked well. ‘When was it,’ he demanded, ‘that 
you first suspected Professor Timberman of communist 
tendencies?’ 

‘When I noticed how consistently he slanted his teaching. 
Always against the rich. Always ridiculing people of position. 
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He ennobled the poor in a manner that had no relationship 
l ° ‘You wouldn’t consider this a genera * 

'ishDcpartmcn^t ^ton, 

showed bias against the British nobility, but he dealt with the 

Would you say that made it easier for him to conceal his 
position than it was for Professor Timberman. 

Si la'‘glanced at Lawrence Kaplin, whose face was white 
and drawn and twitching at the same time with little giggles, 
and he had, for the first time, a sense of the tragedy that was 
taking place in the lives of the other six. For himself, he had 
never reaUy considered it to be a tragedy It was a blow a 
dreadful blow, but not a killing one; it shook hun m mid 
stream, turned him ofT the course of his life, and laid upon 
him the burden of finding a new course and a new life^But he 
had never really entertained doubts that he could make a 
new life. He had Myra alongside of him; he was fairly young, 
strong and in good health. He had come from a line of men 
who had worked with their hands, and it did not defeat him 
to face the fact that he too would probably have to work with 

hl But n wha a t S of Kaplin, what of old Ike Amsterdam, what of 
the others? What was tearing inside Lawrence Kaplin 

now—at this moment? , ^ 

‘You said that Professor Timberman forced his students to 

study books that advocated overthrow of the government by 

force and violence. Did you ever hear Professor Timberman 

advocate this line of action himself?’ Branmgan asked softly, 

ge ‘I did,* just as softly, apologetically —forgive me the knife 
before I plunge it into your belly. Try to understand the gnej oj the 

murderer. . 

‘Would you describe the occasion? 

‘It was at Professor Timberman’s home during 1947* 

' N "Excuse me, Mr. Allen. Would you state the names of all 
those present?* _ _ . 

xn Wlfp. PrOICSSOr AlTlStCr* 
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dam, Professor Kaplin and Professor Fedcrman—and myself, 
of course.* 

‘Was it a social occasion or a meeting?’ 

‘Well, it’s very difficult to draw a line of demarcation, sir. 
At a university, the best cover for a meeting is to prepare it as 

a social occasion. Let us say a bridge game 

That Silas and Myra did not play bridge was of no signifi¬ 
cance now—no part of the boiling anger of Silas’ thoughts. 
‘Then you could describe it as a meeting?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I think you could.’ A note of permanent regret 
and sorrow had now entered Bob Allen’s voice. No one could 
help but understand how difficult this was for him, how 
agonizing. Whatever the suffering of one, Silas Timberman, 
it was plain that Robert Allen suffered equally or more. 
'And what went on at that meeting?’ 

‘Professor Timberman spoke of the need to build an organi¬ 
zation at Clemington which would be prepared, at the 
proper time, to move to take over the administration ot the 
university—an act which would be co-ordinated with a much 
larger action throughout the country. He asked me 

Silas was on his feet, raging, ‘Lies! Lies! X tell you, he lies 

in his teeth!’ 

His friends pulled him down before the marshals could 
reach him. ‘You make it no better,’ Mac Allis ter pleaded. It s 
bad, Silas, but you make it no better. For Christ’s sake, listen 
—listen, I tell you! Your life is going to depend on what he 
says. You can’t stop him. Listen to him. 

‘Mr. Allen, is Professor Timberman a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party?’ 

‘He is.’ , „ . # 

(Listen to him. Listen to every word. You are going to a 

new school, the school of Brannigan . . .) . 

‘In other words, Mr. Allen, a decision was arrived at to use 
Mark Twain to discredit the school administration—particu¬ 
larly to discredit Professor Edward Lundfest, who already 
had moved to block Professors Kaplin and Timberman. 

‘That is correct.* , t r 

‘On the basis that Mark Twain’s place in the hearts ot 

Americans was too secure to be shaken?’ f 

‘Yes, sir. They considered him an impregnable ally. 
(Listen to him, then. This is Bob Allen, Sue Allen s hus- 
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band, a young, delightful couple. Try to understand why he 
is doing this. Others have done it, and still others will do it. 
Listen, as MacAllister says. You wasted your life in the 
Humanities. You should have been studying disease, as a 
scientist does. Ike Amsterdam is a scientist. Look at him. He 
is not shocked. He is cjuite calm, and amused. Evidently, Bob 

Allen is no stranger to him . . .) 

Tt was usually Professor Brady who argued for the petition. 

He had a lot to do with it.’ 

‘Then it was Professor Brady who supervised the circula¬ 
tion of the peace petition?* 

Tt was.’ 

‘In your opinion, Mr. Allen, was Professor Brady in¬ 
terested in peace when he undertook this action?’ 

‘In my opinion, he was not. His only interest was to help 
rob us of our greatest weapon against communist tyranny, 
the atom bomb.’ 

‘Do you have any specific information to support such an 
opinion?’ 

‘I do. In discussing it with me, both he and Professor Tim- 
berman stressed the fact that if enough signatures were got 
for the petition, it would make the use of the atomic weapon 
impossible.* 

(Look at Brady and remain silent. Brady is also silent, a 
figure in contemplation. Brady is a historian. The whole 
world of man parades in his contemplation. Brady is silent, 
contemplative, and curious—and interested, immensely 
interested . . .) 

‘In other words, Professor Timberman charged you to 
remain aloof from civil defence ?’ 

‘That is right.* 

‘Were any witnesses present at this time?’ 

‘Professor Kaplin was present.* 

‘And did Professor Kaplin agree with Professor Timber¬ 
man ?* 

‘He expressed a tactical disagreement. He thought this was 
not the issue to come to grips with President Cabot on. He 
felt that since most Americans are unquestionably loyal, they 
could not be rallied against civil defence—’ 

(Kaplin has aged twenty years. Where does Kaplin go 
from here ? Has he saved enough money to live on for a while, 
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if he lives very frugally ? What a strange thought—to be thinking 
about money now, Silas! How much money havejOM saved 1* 
At least, you are lucky not to be a Jew. Or are you ? Consider 
Federman. They say every penny he saves goes to pay doctor 
bills. If you have to understand Bob Allen, then you also have 
to understand Federman. Federman is a scientist. The proper 
study of mankind is man—or something of that sort. Feder¬ 
man and Brady are both intrigued; they don’t want to miss a 
word. And even Hartman Spencer has the attitude of a man 
observing a particularly interesting experiment. You wouldn’t 
have thought that of Hartman, so very much the gentle¬ 
man. They kept offering him headmaster ships at preparatory 
schools. Not now. No more hcadmasterships offered to Hart¬ 
man Spencer . . .) 

‘And this meeting on campus, you say, was the work of the 
communist cell operating directlv?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘You have named the men on subpoena here from 
Clemington. Is Miss Edna Crawford also a part of this cell ?’ 

‘She is,* answered Bob Allen, very regretfully. 

(Edna Crawford too. Miss Edna Crawford, an old spinster. 
There was always a legend, a lover dead in this war or that 
war—something to explain a very handsome woman who 
continues to be a spinster. Curious to recall that Edna Craw¬ 
ford had once remarked that she always voted Republican 
because she just didn’t like the antics of Democrats. Probably 
there was never any lover dead in any war; women don’t 
remain spinsters for reasons like that. Suppose you were to 
stand up now and cry, ‘Not Edna—anyone else, but not Edna. 
When you do it to Edna, a world ends, a world crumbles to 
pieces, and there is no putting it back together again. Don’t 
you understand? Can’t you understand that?* But you are 
past the ability to stand up and shout such tilings. Look at 
Edna instead. Miss Crawford has not ended. Stiff' as a ram¬ 
rod, her blue eyes are burning with hatred and anger. Then 
what happens when you begin this kind of thing, when you 
do this kind of thing to such a person? What happens then?) 
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THE STONE 

/mlas made his sixteenth telephone call by actual count. 
O This time it was Steve Cavanaugh, who liked to fancy 
himself the Mencken of Indiana, and who had written a 
nationally famous little book that had unexpectedly become 
a best seller. The book was called Images: How to Make Them 
and Break Them . Silas encircled Cavanaugh’s name with a 
pencil and then asked the operator for the number. Cavan¬ 
augh himself answered the phone. 

‘Hello, Cavanaugh,’ Silas said. ‘This is Timberman—Silas 
Timberman.* 

There was that gaping silence that Silas knew so w r ell by 
now. ‘Oh, yes—yes, of course. How are you?* 

‘Good enough,’ Silas said. ‘Cavanaugh, I’m calling about 
something a few of us feel very deeply, the question of what is 
happening to this college. Brady and Amsterdam and I 
thought that if forty or fifty of the faculty could sit down and 
talk about this, we might come up with something. Or maybe 
not. But we feel we’ve got nothing to lose by trying—’ He 
could almost hear Cavanaugh saying to himself, Of course, 
you’ve got nothing to lose, you poor bastard! 

‘Yes—quite so. I suppose it should be done. But you have 
no idea how up to my ears I am, Silas. Correcting papers, two 
extra seminars, I couldn’t think of it for another two weeks. I 
mean, I couldn’t find an evening, Silas. I mean, you know 
how I feel about this kind of thing. I’ve stayed out of politics, 
but this kind of thing—* 

‘I know,’ Silas said. He hung up the phone. The next name 
on the list was Joel Seever, and Silas sat and regarded the 
telephone with a fine mixture of hostility and distaste. 
Geraldine came into his study and saw him sitting there, and 
suddenly became anxious and over-protective, and wanted 
to know did he have a headache, or wasn’t he feeling well? 
It made Silas smile. ‘Come over here, Gerry,’ he said. ‘How 
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about giving me a hug and a kiss—just specially, because I love 
you so much.’ He picked her up on his lap and held her there 
in his embrace, and she said, 

‘You’re different.* 

‘How?’ 

‘Since all this trouble started.* 

‘Trouble? We haven’t so much trouble.’ 

‘You’re nicer,’ she said sadly. She was growing up, he 
realized. They were all growing up. He decided that he 
would walk over and see Joel Seever, who lived only a few 
blocks away. There was time enough to go there and be back 
for dinner. 

‘Where arc you off to?’ Myra asked, as he was putting on 
his coat. 

‘Over to talk to Joel Seever.’ 

‘You know, it’s snowing.* 

‘The first snow of the year,’ he thought, as he went outside. 
Myra had said it was snowing, but she was saying, why walk 
over there and hurt yourself more? Joel Seever is the same as 
the others. 

He turned up the collar of his coat as he came outside. It 
was just fading twilight, and the snow was in soft, big flakes, 
one of those early snows that are not lasting, a presage of 
winter. Silas had always loved best of the whole year those 
days that arc not of any season, but between seasons, days 
when something is dying and something else is being made, 
days when the currents of life seem to run fast and full and 
rich. It helped his spirits. ‘Why not Joel Seever?’ he asked 
himself, recalling that Seever had signed the peace petition. 
He felt that if there was a break, an opening somewhere, even 
in terms of a handful of people, others would follow. Logic 
and reason were not inconsiderable forces, and one would 
think that to those who lived by logic and reason, they would 
be irresistible. 

With his thoughts thus occupied, he had walked the few 
blocks between his house and Seever’s, and he felt the per¬ 
suasion of his own inner arguments as he knocked on the 
door. Ruth Seever opened it. They had never been too close, 
but their acquaintance was an old one; Ruth could hardly be 
rude, but when you know that a person is uncertain of his 
welcome, you go out of your way to compensate for that. A 
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little surprised, she said, ‘Why, hello, Silas. I suppose you’re 
looking for Joel.’ She did not go out of her way to compensate 
for his uncertainty, but led him inside, and he stood in the 
hallway in his coat, hurt by the small stab of rejection, and 
standing there, looked at the house newly, wondering for the 
first time why houses of Clemington were so much the same, 
the same inside and outside, the furniture the same, the 
sounds the same, with nothing specific to say, this is the home 
of Joel Soever, who is a man and an individual in his own 

right. 

He blamed his own bitterness, and when Soever appeared, 
tall, white-haired, with his ruddy, good-looking face as strik¬ 
ing as always, Silas tried to be at ease and casual. Seever s 
greeting was warm enough. There was a time when Silas 
would not have measured the warmth or coolness of a greet¬ 
ing, nor would he have been concerned. Now a greeting was 
a barometer of many things and a summation ot history as 
well. 

‘Why don’t we find a quiet corner and talk,’ Seever sug¬ 
gested. Silas hoped he was not taking Seever away from 
important things that he had planned, and Seever said no, he 
just happened to have an hour with nothing planned at all. 
Anyway, he was glad to see Silas, he said, and asked whether 
it had been rough. 

‘I suppose so,’ Silas agreed. ‘You make adjustments, how¬ 
ever, and that seems to me to hold a certain danger. It’s so 
easy to adjust. When we were in Washington at the hearing, 
we adjusted to the notion that we would be suspended. When 
the suspension came through for each of us a few days after 
we returned, we had already adjusted, and therefore we 
hardly made a fight of it. We’re beginning to understand the 
process now. If anyone had told me a month ago that today 
I’d be without a job, dishonourably suspended for subversive 
activities, with a whole life to remake—why I would have 
said he w r as insane.’ 

‘And rightly so,* Seever nodded. ‘But isn’t there a good 
chance of being reinstated, Silas? I mean, you will go before 
the faculty board of review'?* 

‘Which now consists of Cabot, Lundfest and Pepham. That 
isn’t it. Suppose there w r ere three average deans on the board 
—what chance would we have even then?* 
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‘Yet they can’t prove you’re a communist.’ 

‘Precisely. And I wasn’t suspended for being a red—none 
of us was. The language of the suspension order decries our 
unwillingness to co-operate—behaviour unbecoming a 
teacher. It’s like quicksilver. You can’t take hold of it, you 
can’t grasp it. That’s the whole devilish quality of it, Joel—it 
runs through your fingers and it’s caustic. It eats away a 
little at a time. Not the way they did it in Germany. There it 
was crude, blatant, with shouting and strutting and posturing 
and all sorts of nonsense about blood and race and leader. 
They made professors ride on carts of dung and led them 
through the streets with ropes around their necks and signs 
hanging from their shoulders. It shocked the world. Everyone 
said, “What beasts they are! What cruel, inhuman beasts!” 
Here they do it differently—no ropes, no carts of dung, no 
indignity except the single indignity of taking away from a 
man his livelihood, his career and his hope. And all for his 
own good. If you’ll only co-operate, and be a good American 
—like Bob Allen—then all is forgiven. You can live with us, 
if only you’ll take steps to make it impossible for you to live 
with yourself. Everything nicely done with due process—as 
befitting a democracy. But the end result is the same. Joel, 
do you realize that over five hundred teachers have been 
driven out of the school system in just this fashion? I didn’t 
know—and I wouldn’t have believed. It had to happen to 
me first.’ 

‘When you put it that way, it does seem rather frightful,* 
Seevcr admitted. 

‘How else can I put it, Joel?* 

‘The point is, what can we do about it? When you come 
right down to it, Silas, there’s precious little we can do.* 

‘I can’t accept that. I’ve been discussing it with Brady and 
Federman, and they feel there is something we can do.* 
‘We’re all going to pay a price for that damned peace 
petition of Brady’s. Of all the childish, foolish—* 

‘Joel,* Silas said patiently, ‘I don’t want to get into that 
argument. It wasn’t Brady’s petition, but I won’t even argue 
it. The point is that we’re in a situation, and we must do 
something about it. And we think we can. You have to ask 
why they limited this thing to seven faculty members. They 
could just as well have made it ten or twenty or thirty—but 
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they left it at seven. Why? Well, the answer is fairly obvious. 
Seven can be handled; seven is not too few—and also not too 
many. Twenty would be a major incident, and thirty out ol 
one university might be too much to handle. On the other 
hand, fifty or a hundred might blow the whole thing up in 
their faces. Well, we know there are least at a hundred mem¬ 
bers of this faculty who are decent people—people of con¬ 
science, people who feel and understand what is happening. 
We want to bring these people together, and then perhaps 
add to their number, so that never again will a handful of 
faculty members be isolated the way we were isolated—’ 
‘How many of this hundred have agreed?’ Seever asked 

directly. 

‘Well—I don’t know how much luck Brady and the others 

have had—’ 

‘But you’ve had none.* 

‘So far,’ Silas admitted. 

‘What do you want me to do, Silas? I’d like to be a hero. 
Everyone would, but you get over that when you get over 
childhood. I’ve got kids, I’ve got a wife. I’ve got a home that 
takes one hundred and twenty a month in carrying charges, 
even if we don’t cat. I’m putting it on its most practical 
basis—’ 

‘How practical is it, Joel? Or for how long? Cabot has the 
names of every person who signed the atom bomb petition. 
How long? Is it better for every honest man in the university 
to be picked off one by one—in silence ?’ 

‘I can’t accept that.* 

‘Neither could I,’ Silas said bitterly. ‘After all, my name is 
Silas Timbcrman. I’m not a Jew and I’m not a Negro. I’m a 
white ProtestantAmerican.Notevenasubscriberto 7 'he.Nalion* 
‘But you will admit that you put your foot in it. I’m not 
saying that I don’t sympathize w r ith you, Silas. I might ques¬ 
tion the w isdom of your actions. When I read your testimony, 
I felt that you were perhaps unnecessarily aggressive. We’re 
dealing with a very basic thing. Surely, you cannot question 
the right of a congressional committee to gather facts?* 

‘As an inquisition?’ 

‘That’s a word, Silas. We are slaves of semantics these days. 
Gestapo, inquisition, star-chamber, w r itch-hunt—a whole 
semantic mythology.’ 
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‘It’s not very mythological when you sit in the middle of 
it.* 

‘I suppose not. But everything is not plain and simple, no 
matter how plain and simple you try to make it, Silas. It was 
not only the atom bomb petition, but the attitude you took on 
civil defence. Then all this rumpus with Lundfest. He was put 
in an utterly impossible position.’ 

‘Are you defending him?’ Silas asked quietly. 

‘For God’s sake, Silas—don’t have a chip on your shoulder. 
I’m not defending him at all; I’m simply remarking on the 
difficulty of his position, and you can hardly deny that. Also, 
there’s Bob Allen’s testimony. I didn’t want to bring it up— 
but you force me into a position where I have to.’ 

‘Bob Allen’s testimony?* 

‘It’s there, Silas. It exists.* 

‘Do you believe it?* Silas asked, dumbfounded. 

‘I don’t know whether I believe it. It’s less important 
whether I believe it than whether others who don’t know you 
as well as I do believe it.* 

‘And you think I’m a communist ? After all the years we’ve 
been associated, you think I’m a communist?’ 

‘Look, Silas, I don’t know. When you come down to it, I 
don’t know whether anyone’s a communist, or whether the 
genus exists. I’ve often thought that Ike Amsterdam and Alec 
Brady were communists—perhaps Leon Fedcrman, too, but 
I don’t know'. I’m not a judge in this kind of thing. The point 
is, Bob Allen does seem to know. Say what you will about 
him—the man’s behaved like a cad, and no one admires an 
informer—he does seem to know what he’s talking about. 
People are going to believe him. My wife’s younger brother 
is in Korea. Of course, she feels something about that—’ 

‘Give it up,* Silas thought. ‘It’s over and done. He is where 
he is, and he’s unshakable. The winds of fear are blowing all 
over him. Give it up. You degrade yourself in arguing this.’ 

But he couldn’t give it up, and he had to argue it, and he 
had to be gentle and understanding and not lose his temper. 
He himself was already categorized; he had burns, and they 
would never heal. He had to remember the way he had been 
only a little while ago. He had to say to Seever, 

‘But Joel, leaving all judgments of character out of it, I 
think we could agree about what’s happening at Clemington. 
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This used to be the most liberal university in the midwest. 
Not five or ten years ago, but only yesterday. There isn t a 
school of journalism that didn’t look upon Fulcrum with envy, 
as the epitome of a free and independent press. The very 
thought that there were truths one was forbidden to speak at 
Clemington would have been unthinkable, and it would have 
been equally unthinkable that a faculty member here could 
lose his job for doing what his conscience dictated. I don’t say 
that everything was perfect. There were petty things, con¬ 
tests of personal ambition, petty greeds and jealousies, in¬ 
justices—but that was to be expected in a place as big as this. 
But the overall picture was one of freedom to think, to talk, 
to inquire. And what is it now? There’s a black pall of fear 
over this campus so thick you could cut it with a knife. I 
telephone people—and I hear the fear in their voices, and 
people have told me that they believe their wires are tapped. 
Of course, it’s nonsense—but what a feeling to have at Clem¬ 
ington! I’m told that there hasn’t been a mention of Mark 
Twain in the English Department in five weeks. Brady has a 
course on the French Revolution; they’ve suspended him and 
eliminated the course. We had the only course in the country 
on the American Indian, which based itself on the findings of 
Lewis H. Morgan; they’ve cancelled the course because 
Engels used the work of Morgan in his Origin of the Family. 
There’s been an investigation of the entire Department of 
Home Economics, based on those ridiculous charges of sex 
instruction calculated to destroy the American family— 
because Edna Crawford was dragged down to Washington 
with us—’ 

‘I know, Silas,’ Secver said, nodding to show that he ex¬ 
pressed no disagreement with the facts. ‘When you put it all 
together that way, it sounds as alarming as hell. But isn’t it a 
little unfair to pile it up in that fashion. It’s not the end of the 
world, Silas, not even the end of Clemington. The only thing 
to do with a situation like this is to wait it out. Such things 
blow over. In 1919, they expelled four socialist professors 
from the university. Well, they were reinstated when the 
hysteria blew over.’ 

‘This isn’t 1919,* Silas said hopelessly. 

‘Of course not, Silas. Still, I don’t see any solution in hys¬ 
teria.’ 
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‘That’s just it. I want to fight hysteria and stop it. That’s 
why I want you to come into this with us.’ 

‘I couldn’t, Silas. I just don’t think it’s advisable. I think 
you’ve been carried away by the pressure of Brady and 
Amsterdam. . . .* 


* * * 

It is the essence of human life, and perhaps of all life, that it 
should create for itself conditions of normalcy wherein to 
function. It rejects the unusual, the impossible, the incredible 
—or else it rationalizes them until they too become the 
normal and matter-of-fact. There have been countless cases 
of people who lived on in houses even though they knew that the 
walls would crumble momentarily, the ceilings fall, the floors 
collapse, and there have been cases of farmers who went on 
plowing minefields even though they knew the dangers. 
People have lived with bombs and battle, with disease and 
flood, so it is not too strange that the seven faculty members 
who appeared before the senate committee were able to 
return to Clcmington and slip back into an altered normalcy. 

They had begun to adjust to what happened before it hap¬ 
pened, and therefore when it happened, it did not seem too 
strange or surprising. Each was formally suspended; each 
faced the end of a career; each faced the problem of life and 
family and survival. And each participated in the feeling that 
his fate transcended himself. 

Each was also spared the knowledge that he was not for¬ 
gotten, for in America the distance between Washington, 
D.C. and a place like Clemington can often be unimaginably 
great. 

If Silas knew that something more would happen, he also 
could not be certain that anything more would happen; and 
there was a certain amount of relief in thinking that nothing 
more was planned. He lived with the future in the only way 
an ordinarily normal person can live with it, by not turning 
to crystal balls to interpret it; and naturally there was a good 
deal that he did not know. 

He did not know that in a large and orderly building in 
Washington, a file contained a folder marked, Timberman , 
Silas , and that this folder not only grew in content, but elici¬ 
ted a surprising amount of interest. He w r ould have been 
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amazed to know how many people were sent out to what 
curious corners of the country to make inquiries concerning 
one, Timberman , Silas, and he would, perhaps, have been 
somewhat amused by the reports turned in and duly added 
to the folder’s contents. He had been aptly conditioned to a 
number of things, but not yet wholly conditioned to a multi¬ 
plication of nonsense. He would also have been interested, 
disturbed, and not a little bewildered to discover how many 
people of importance thumbed through the folder and how 
often and in what manner it was discussed. 

Yet in this attention paid to him, he was neither singular 
nor unusual. There were an amazing number of such folders 
in the same orderly building during that early winter of I95°> 
and while most were left undisturbed, many were discussed. 

It was a time for such things. There had never been such a 
time before in all the life of the nation, in all the being and 
struggles and hopes and dreams of the nation. In this nation, 
there had never been a time before when people were afraid, 
and now they were becoming afraid. There had never been a 
time before when their fears and prejudices had been fed so 
steadily, like an insatiable furnace endlessly and tirelessly 
stoked, but now their fears and prejudices were so fed. There 
had never been a time before when so little information was 
given to them, but now fear began to seep in everywhere, and 
editors and newspaper men and commentators were not im¬ 
mune, and though no one knew exactly what to print and 
speak of, almost every one in such a position began to under¬ 
stand what one did not print or speak of. 

It was a time when the nation discovered certain things 
about itself, when evil crawled like vermin from beneath 
long-lying stones, when liars became heroes and informers 
were ennobled. Pimp had been a word for the bawdy houses, 
tout for the race tracks and the betting joints, but now the 
pimp and the tout became king and archduke of a new 
order. . . . 


* * * 

Ed Lundfest had never been an impulsive man, and as he 
drove along now, he rehearsed what would be the probable 
pattern of his errand. He was not unaware that he made an 
excellent impression upon most people, but he also knew that 
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this was a part of intending and striving to make such an im¬ 
pression. He felt that people were casual about human rela¬ 
tions, moved through life casually, and he had no desire for the 
Reverend Elbert Masterson to have that impression of him. 
As with so many others, he sensed the increasing motion and 
tempo of events at Clemington, and because he was in a 
fortunate position with the top level of school administration, 
he knew that these events were not entirely haphazard. 
While he could not perhaps have spelled out in all detail the 
far-reaching and complex political goals that the Clemington 
incident aimed at, he was aware of many of them and he was 
also aware of his own place in them. More importantly, he 
understood the pattern. He was less interested in whether 
Anthony C. Cabot would be a candidate for the presidency 
or the vice-presidency of the United States, or the governor¬ 
ship of the state, than he was in the more personal question 
of who would succeed Dr. Cabot as president of Clemington. 
There were many bridges to be built, but first his own; since 
those latter were bridges no one else would be constructing; 
and it was in this latter capacity that he went to see Reverend 
Masterson. 

In all, Clemington boasted churches of eleven Protestant 
denominations, as well as one large Roman Catholic church, 
sometimes called a cathedral, but hardly that. Since there 
were only seven Jewish families in the town, no synagogue 
had ever been built, and while the Protestant churches were 
numerous, both the buildings and the congregations were 
rather small. Reverend Masterson was the Methodist pastor 
in Clemington, and his tiny, ivy-covered church, rectory 
attached, could have been scaled about in the centre of the 
eleven. The Methodist community was small, no more than 
a hundred and twenty families, and socially heterogeneous. 
You could not say of it, as you might have of the Episco¬ 
palians and Presbyterians, that it included the wealth of the 
town, nor, as was the case with the Baptists in Clemington, 
that its congregation consisted mostly of people who worked 
with their hands. It had been an inherent stability that such 
congregations as the Seventh Day Adventists and the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses lacked, and its social pattern was both 
similar to, yet subtly different from, the Unitarians and the 
Congregationalists. Perhaps Lundfest had taken some of these 
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(actors into consideration, or perhaps he only felt that of all 
the clergymen in Clemington, Reverend Masterson com¬ 
manded the most respect and was best equipped to deal with 
problems which would inevitably have an influence beyond 

Clemington. , , _ 

He might have wished that Reverend Masterson was a 

little less individualistic, a little less stilf-necked, but these 
were qualities which took unpredictable directions in these 
times. Certainly, he was not wrong to start with Masterson 
and proceed from there. If Masterson rebuffed him a pos¬ 
sibility he considered—he could go on to others. 

It was about four o’clock on that afternoon, and the snow 
was just beginning to fall, when Ed Lundfcst parked his car in 
front of the rectory. The rectory was a pleasant, unpreten¬ 
tious wing of the church, half stone, half brown weathered 
wood clothed with ivy and shaded, in the summer time, by 
two great elms. Elbert Masterson and his wife had occupied 
it for a generation and a half. Their children had grown up 
there and gone out from there to marry and rear families of 
their own. They lived there alone and very quietly, and when 
Lundfcst tapped with the knocker, Mrs. Masterson, a with¬ 
ered little lady with dark eyes, opened the door herself. 
Lundfest knew her slightly; they exchanged polite greetings, 
and since it was obvious that he was there to see the pastor, 
Mrs. Masterson led Lundfest to the study, where, as she 
explained, the pastor was re-working the sermon of the day 
before. 

‘Will he use it again?’ Lundfest could not help but inquire. 

‘Oh, no. I doubt that. But you know, he insists that a 
sermon has no meaning until after it’s been given, and he can 
see what people do with it and how they take it. Then he 
changes parts he feels were wrong—or not sufficient.’ 

‘You mean to publish?* 

‘Oh, no. At least, we have no such thoughts yet. But he 
say's it helps. It’s there, and he feels it should be right.’ 

Lundfest nodded and went into the study, where he had 
the impression of a cavern of books, lit in the centre by a 
shaded lamp on an old table. Reverend Masterson rose 
quickly to greet him, a tall, bony man in his middle sixties, 
with a long, pleasant, homely face that broke into a wide and 
comfortable smile. 
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‘Hello, Lundfest,* he said. ‘I didn’t expect you. I hope it’s 
some good tidings that brings you.’ 

‘Good and bad, you might say, the way all tidings are 
these days. I was driving by, and the notion struck me to 
drop in. I hope the moment is not inopportune.* 

‘Most opportune. You won’t mind sitting with books above 
you, like a sword of Damocles? What docs that suggest— 
would it be blasphemous to indulge a play of words, that 
he who takes up the book will perish by the book?’ 

‘Hardly blasphemous these days,’ Lundfest answered, seat¬ 
ing himself in the chair the pastor indicated. 

‘I suppose not, but it’s an ugly thought, and it properly 
shames me. I reflect sometimes on how wedded our religion is 
not only to the Book, but to books in general. Some say that 
without the rise of Protestantism, there would have been no 
printing press, and others hold that without the printing 
press and movable type, there would have been no Protest¬ 
antism. I’m afraid that, for myself, I must reject both 
extremes. The forces of life never work that way; they are 
woven like the old-fashioned lamp wicks, which I remember 
well, though your generation possibly never saw one, and 
books are woven into our experience and our memory.’ 

It gave Lundfest the opening he needed, and he remarked 
that, strangely enough, it was on a matter of books that he 
had stopped by to see Reverend Mastcrson. 

‘You don’t say? I’m most interested.’ 

‘I’m sure you’ve heard something of the unpleasantness 
we’ve been having at the university ?’ 

‘A little. I’m an intermittent reader of Fulcrum, and there 
are a handful of students in my congregation. Only a hand¬ 
ful, I’m sorry to say. I wish it were more.’ 

‘I share your feelings there,’ Lundfest nodded, ‘and per¬ 
haps it will be more. In any case, we’ve been having, alto¬ 
gether, a rather upsetting series of experiences. First, there 
was all that nonsense about Mark Twain—and then the 
uncovering of a communist conspiracy on campus.^ It gave 
Clemington the kind of publicity one doesn’t'relish. 

‘Oh?* . ... 

‘I mean, it was not something anyone in the administration 
welcomed. Its effect was hardly salubrious. And it made almost 
mandatory the suspension of the faculty members involved. 
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•1 heard about that,’ the pastor nodded, ‘and I rathcr 
regretted it. I would have preferred the university, like one of 
our old oaks, to feci itself rooted firmly enough to withstand 
the cozening of a few communists. You might even have won 
them over—if they were communists ?’ 

‘There isn’t much reason to doubt it.’ # 

‘Well—please go on. I’m sorry I interrupted. , 

‘You see, it has left us with a number of problems It there s 
one rotten apple in a barrel, it’s difficult to know the state of 
the others. We’ve never had to take measures against a thing 
like subversion in Clemington, but these are somewhat un¬ 
precedented times. We feel we have a solemn duty to make 
the university an American structure, top to bottom. Nor is 
that as easy as it sounds. It’s a many-sided, complex question, 
and of course I’m not responsible for all of it by any means. 
But when one deals with literature, one deals with books. 

‘Quite so.* , 

‘And books can be the instrument of the devil, when 
cleverly used. The last thing on earth we want is to be accused 
of book-burning or anything of the sort. I think I share your 
veneration of books. Yet we know that books are used against 
us, cleverly used by shrewd and conscienceless people. That I 
was in part the victim of this recent controversy on Mark 
Twain is a small matter. A far larger and more important 
matter is that such reading material as The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyberg went unopposed to our youth—and that 
the act of exposing it should have had to happen so vulgarly, 
creating in effect the very atmosphere we desired to avoid at 
all costs, the atmosphere of book-burning.’ 

‘Of course, Hadleyberg ,’ the pastor said, ‘—I don’t suppose 
I’ve read it these twenty years. But I remember it warmly. 

‘That’s just it. A thing changes with the times.’ 

‘I suppose it does.* 

‘Yet we don’t want to burn books, and certainly the univer¬ 
sity does not want to impose restrictions on books. It was our 
thought that if a committee of prominent Clemington 
citizens, headed, perhaps, by a man like yourself, was con¬ 
stituted as a sort of general library board for the university * 
He was watching the pastor carefully. ‘—to pass on what 
books are an expression of the American way and what 
books seek to destroy truth and knowledge and all we hold 
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dear, why we might have a solution to that particular 
problem.’ 

The pastor received this in thoughtful silence, his shoulders 
hunched over his littered table, his long, angular face relaxed 
in contemplation, his chin supported by the back of his hand. 
It was impossible for Lundfest to imagine what he was 
thinking. He appeared neither pleased nor displeased, but 
rather absorbed in the flow of his own thoughts. After what 
Lundfest felt was an uncomfortably long interval, he said 

mildly, 

‘In other words, you would like me to take up the burden 
of censorship?* 

‘Censorship? No, I don’t like the word. Communist cen¬ 
sorship of the truth is precisely what we are combating.’ 

‘Another word then?’ 

‘I would say, judgment.’ 

‘To sit in judgment on books,* the pastor nodded, that 
has enormous possibilities, you know, Professor Lundfest. I 
imagine that one of the first books upon which I would have 
to pass judgment would be a treatise on insubordination and 
defiance of temporal power, written some two thousand years 
ago by four Jews. Even its truthfulness is disputed, for the 
four accounts of the same incident are considerably at 
variance with one another.’ 

‘Surely you’re not serious?’ 

‘I wonder? Here you come into our modest little rectory— 
I turn no one away, Professor—and make what is, by your 
light, I suppose, an eminently reasonable proposal to an 
obscure small-town preacher. Yet I wonder that the heavens 
did not shake. You don’t follow me, do you, Professor? 

‘I’m afraid not.’ , 

‘You expected me to agree with you and embrace you. 

‘Well, I don’t know that I’d put it that way. We face an 

evil and implacable enemy—’ . , 

‘There have always been such enemies, Professor. 1 he soul 
of man has never moved unfettered and unhindered. But o 
you know, Professor, I would not even pass judgment upon 
your own books. It has become customary, these past years, to 
preface any statement of principle with the fervent declara¬ 
tion that one hates communism more than the next person. I 
omit that apology. I am not even sure that I hate communism 
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because I do not know communism. But I do hate, with all 
the wrath God gave me, the enemies of the soul of man 
Small, grasping men who fear books because they fear light. 
Evil men, who would silence every voice except those voices 
they hold arc the right and true voices!* He^ added more 
gently, ‘I am not being personal, believe me.’ 

‘The hell you’re not, damn you,’ Lundfcst thought, but 
said aloud, ‘I must say, this is a rather surprising statement, 
Reverend Masterson.* 

‘And am I a communist now because I have made it. 

Lundfest laughed deprecatingly, ‘Come now, do I seem 
such a fire-breather? I do feel, however, that you are blind 
to the dangers around us.’ 

‘Possibly. And I’m afraid I shall have to live with my 
blinders. Twenty years ago, I enjoyed reading Hadleyberg. I 
could not face the thought that I could live in a country 
where reading it might be forbidden to me. You know, Pro¬ 
fessor, it would seem to me, from what you have said, that 
you are determined to burn books, whatever niceties you 
qualify it with. If so, God help you and God help all of us, for 
those are the last fires that madmen kindle before they 
destroy themselves.* 

‘Those are very harsh words, Reverend,’ Lundfest said, 
unable to contain his anger. ‘Thoughtless words, too, I must 
say.’ 

‘Perhaps. But so I feel, and so I must speak.* 

He accompanied Ed Lundfest to the door, and wished him 
a pleasant good night. 

* * * 

This was a bad day, and Myra Timberman would remember 
it; nor was it because today was unprecedented. Myra had 
come to understand that nothing is really without precedent, 
but precedent is always a little different from what follows. 
Ironically enough, from the series of events through which 
she was living, she had come to understand, as she had never 
understood before, the deeper meaning of the ancient civili¬ 
zation which she had studied and about which she lectured. 
Its patina of antiquity disappeared, and an interconnection 
of all events and forces became apparent to her. 

It was ironic because it was too late. This morning, she had 
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received a letter from the chairman of the board of the 
foundation which financed her lectures. In carefully con¬ 
structed and thoughtful sentences, it explained to her that 
certain areas of education which, as it put it, were outside of the 
mainstream of the foundation’s work, were to be discontinued. 
Regret was expressed that her lectures fell into that category, 
and it was hoped that in the very near future, some means 
would be discovered whereby these higher studies of clas¬ 
sical civilization might again be resumed at Clcmington. 

The tone was so sincerely regretful, and the regrets so pain¬ 
fully honest, that at first Myra felt herself in sympathy, as if to 
say ‘Poor foundation—poor, harassed foundation, with 
$22,000,000 to spend, and to be plagued with such petty 
problems as a grant in classical civilization!’ It took a little 
more than a moment to accept the fact that an institution 
like this would be concerned sufficiently to get rid of the wile 
of a professor who had been called before a congressional 
committee. Silas, who found her in tears a state not frequent 
with Myra—tried to comprehend what it meant to her to 
lose this part of her life, and why it struck her so much more 
deeply than it had struck him. But Myra couldn t explain, 
she couldn’t sum up for Silas, as of the moment, all her hopes 
and doubts and agonizing inner struggles, and the manner in 
which she had worked them out, the paths she had followed. 

‘Let it go. I’ll be all right.’ , 

She knew how much he leaned upon her. \\ hat happened, 
then, she asked herself, if neither had strength for the other. 
When, later that day, Silas went out into the first falling snow 
to talk to Joel Seever, she knew better than he what Joel 
Seever would say, and her heart went out to Silas; she wanted 
to protect him, cover him, shield him from any more of t ns. 

The telephone rang while Silas was gone. Susan answered 
it, and said, ‘For Silas, Mommy.’ Myra took the phone, and 
a man said to her, ‘Who is this speaking ? 

‘Mrs. Timberman. Who is this?’ 

He said, ‘Never mind who this is, you red bitch! I m calling 
on business, bad business. You and your husband, that s our 


business.’ ,, t . , • , • 

‘Who is this?’ Myra demanded. ‘Is this some stupid joke. 

‘Joke? Look, you friggin’ red bitch, we don tjoke.This is 

for you and Silas. Get out! Get out of Clemington! Cleming- 
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ton is a clean city of decent, God-fearing Americans. We got 
no place for you. Get out before it’s too late!’ 

Then there was the click of a receiver being put down, and 
then the dead wire. Myra went back to the children, but it 
must have been in her face. 

‘What’s wrong?’ Susan asked. 

‘Nothing is wrong.* 

But of course it was in her face and nothing she did could 
hide it. The whole world was wrong—strange and wrong and 
terrible. 

Until Silas returned, she debated with herself whether or 
not she should tell him—and realized finally that she must 
tell him. He listened in silence, nodding a little, but with no 
violent reaction. She told herself, ‘He won’t let me know what 
he feels. We’re each hiding it from the other.’ 

* * * 

At eight o’clock that evening, Myra opened the door to a tall, 
plain-faced elderly man, who said, ‘I’m sorry to intrude like 
this. My name is Elbert Masterson. I’m the Methodist 
pastor in town.’ 

She had met him once or twice before, and on two occa¬ 
sions he had spoken at the university. ‘I should have recog¬ 
nized you. I’m sorry.’ 

‘Not at all, I remember^OM, because the first time we met, I 
was struck by a lovely and gracious woman. But why should 
you remember me? May I come in?’ 

‘Please do. I don’t know where my wits have gone. This has 
been a very upsetting day, I’m afraid, and you must forgive 
me. Let me help you off with your coat. The snow has 
stopped, hasn’t it?* 

‘It has. And the moon is up, like daylight. Nature is always 
beautiful and rarely disappointing, don’t you think?* 

‘Yes—yes, I suppose so.’ Myra was trying to collect her 
thoughts. She led the pastor into the living-room, asked him 
to sit down, and wondered what had brought him. He asked 
whether her husband was home. 

‘Yes, he is. As a matter of fact, he’s upstairs now with a 
story for the children.* 

‘You have three, don’t you, two girls and a boy?* 

‘That’s right, three,’ Myra answered, wondering whether 
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this was to be another attempt to return the lost sheep to the 
fold. 

‘And your husband reads to them each night?’ 

‘Oh, no—not every night. When he can. I guess you can 
imagine that we’ve been a little upset, so this is good for them 
tonight. Sometimes he reads, and sometimes he makes the 
story up, I suppose.’ 

‘Really. You know, a told story is always better than a 
read story, if only because you can get out of terrible situa¬ 
tions you get into, don’t you think?’ 

Myra found herself caught up in his warmth, and she 
found herself liking him. She imagined that, for most people, 
it was difficult not to like so plain and outgoing a person. His 
homely face had the plaintive quality of a long-eared dog. He 
wanted to be liked and did not trouble to conceal the fact. 

‘I never thought of it just that way,’ Myra said. 

‘Yet it’s a dying talent—a vanishing talent. That’s a pity. 
Shall I wait for your husband? I would like to talk with him.’ 

‘Please do wait. He’ll be down in a moment or two.’ 

He made himself comfortable and sipped at some sherry 
Myra found for him and told a rambling anecdote about the 
rectory until Silas appeared. They shook hands, and the 
pastor nodded firmly. 

‘Glad to see you again, Mr. Timbcrman. I hope you will 
pardon this intrusion. I came up here and dropped in because 
a very curious and disturbing thing happened to me today, 
and I wanted to discuss it with you.’ Then he told Myra and 
Silas about Ed Lundfcst’s visit, and more or less of the con¬ 
versation that had gone on between them. He related what 
had happened with great objectivity and without particular 
emotion, made no moral judgments, finished and sat waiting. 
Myra, Silas saw immediately, was both disturbed and 
upset. 

‘Well,’ said Silas, ‘are you very surprised, Reverend?’ 

‘Are you, Mr. Timberman?’ 

‘No—I don’t think so,* Silas answered slowly. ‘I would 
have been shocked and horrified a month ago, but not now. 
Not now,* he repeated, almost to himself. ‘There’s even a sort 
of incredible logic in it.* 

‘Logic?’ 

‘When a whole civilization turns its energies to the destruc- 
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tion of people, isn’t it a little childish to be concerned about 
books ?’ 

‘Childish? I don’t know. I didn’t think of it that way.* 

‘I don’t think it’s childish,* Myra put in. ‘I think it*s a 
filthy plan and that it’s far from childish to be concerned 
about it. I’ve known Ed Lundfest a long time, and if someone 
else told me this, I couldn’t have believed it.’ 

‘I keep wondering why he came to me?’ 

‘I suppose he had to start somewhere,’ Silas shrugged. 

‘I don’t quite understand you, Professor.* 

‘No?’ . . 

‘Of course, I’m an old man, and a pastor takes liberties. He 
has been taking them so long that it becomes his second 
nature to walk where angels fear to tread. He turns his collar 
around, and this apparently gives him the right to intrude 
upon the most precious sorrow's and intimacies of people. 
That is how I’m here. But the why I’m here is, I suppose, that 
I am afraid. I am afraid, Professor Timberman. This is new 
and awful—and it is quiet. A college dean—Lundfest is a 
dean, isn’t he?* 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘A college dean comes to me and calmly proposes that I 
become the head of a committee to burn books, just as he 
might propose that I become the head of a committee to raise 
funds for orphan children—the same tone, the same manner. 
You see, I live in the state of Indiana, in the United States of 
America, and I have lived here all my life, and I’ve liked it, I 
must confess. Such things don’t happen here. Believe me, I 
did not come here to you impulsively. I considered the 
matter. Tell me, have such things been happening?’ 

‘Yes—they have.* 

‘Why don’t I know'?’ 

Silas shrugged, and Myra said, ‘Sometimes it*s hard to 
know. Sometimes you know and you don’t know. People are 
afraid.’ 

‘Are you afraid?’ he asked gently. 

‘Am I ?* MyTa smiled. ‘I suppose I am. We are both out of 
a job. Today I received a threatening phone call. My chil¬ 
dren are hounded and tortured at school. Today at school, 
my older daughter, Geraldine, was lectured on the fruits of 
godlessness. A group of little boys beat Brian. Silas has 
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apparently committed two criminal acts, contempt ol Con¬ 
gress and the telling of the truth. People we have known for 
years are afraid to come to tliis house. Isn’t that reason 
enough to be afraid?’ 

‘Reason enough, of course. Will it help at all to know that 
you have a brother?’ he asked simply. “I mean myself. For 
whatever help or comfort I can give.’ 

‘You’re not obligated—’ 

‘But I am. But I am. And there are others like me. Don’t 

you know that?’ 

They didn’t answer him. 

‘Really, don’t you know that? You must know that. A 
great many. I’m more outspoken perhaps, and perhaps I have 
less to lose than most. But you aren’t alone.’ 

Then he said, ‘Tell me, are you communists ?’ 

‘This is the third time I have been asked that, Silas said, 
smiling himself now. 'first, Anthony Cabot then Bran- 
nigan—and now you.’ 

‘I’m not in very good company, am I ?’ 

‘We’re not communists,’ Silas said, ‘and the strange part of 
it is that we’re hardly sure we know anyone else who is. 

‘I had sort of hoped you were,’ the pastor nodded, a note ot 
regret in his voice. ‘I had wanted to ask you about it. 1 m 
very curious about it. I think Mr. Lundfcst believes that I am 
one, and I don’t know whether it’s flattering or not. Do you 
begin to have the sensation, Mr. Timberman, that there is a 
great deal you don’t know?* 

Silas nodded. . , 

‘Then perhaps we will all of us learn a little. It will be the 

holiday season soon. May I ask you to be of good cheer? I 

know it will be hard.’ 

Then he said his goodby'cs and left. 

* * * 

Then they thought that they would get to bed early because 
they were both tired, but it wasn’t to be that way, not bed 
and not anything to rest them. Only a few minutes after the 
pastor had gone, Brady called and said he was coming over, 
not whether he could, but that he was coming; and when he 
came, Spencer was with him and Jerome Lennox an 
another student, a well set-up, broad-shouldered young man 
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who was introduced to the Timbermans as Willie Talbot, 
and whose name Silas recalled as having something to do 
with the football squad. Brady wasted no time in formalities, 
and lie brushed aside the obvious weariness of Silas and 
Myra, coming directly to the point, 

‘Something is up and cooking, Silas, and it has leaked out 
—not anything that can’t be handled, but something that 
must be handled and put to rest. There is every likelihood 
that something nasty will happen here tonight.’ 

‘What on earth are you talking about?’ Myra de¬ 
manded. 

‘The dirty minds and mean souls of miserable people. 
There is something planned for tonight, directed against you 
and Silas. Some sort of demonstration, rowdyism, attack, or 
what you will.* 

‘This is fantastic,’ Silas said. 

‘Of course, it’s fantastic. But there it is.* 

‘What is? Why in hell can’t you talk sense, Alec? I’ve had 
a bellyful of this kind of thing today?’ 

‘I can’t talk sense because it doesn’t make sense. Suppose 
you explain it to Professor Timbcrman, Lennox.* 

‘The little I can explain. It seems that a gang of loafers, 
hoodlums and just plain damned stupid kids are being got 
together in some sort of phoney vigilante action against you. I 
don’t know just what or how many or when, except that it’s 
planned for tonight, and the purpose is to frighten you out of 
Clcmington. I don’t know that they’re going to do anything 
worse than make a lot of noise and maybe some damnfool 
nonsense like burning a cross on your front lawn. One of 
them approached Willie here, and that’s how we know.* 
‘There’s no danger if it doesn’t get out of hand, Silas,* 
Brady said. ‘But with a thing like this, it pays to know about 
it and do something about it in advance. If only not to have 
the kids frightened too much.* 

‘It still doesn’t make sense,’ Myra protested. ‘Our lives 
aren’t a nightmare. Who’s coming here? Why? Why do they 
want us out of Clemington ?* 

‘Why do sick, hate-crazed people do the things they do? 
You know as well as I do, Myra.* 

‘I don’t—I don’t! Someone called us today—* Then she 
told them. ‘But why? Who are they?* 
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‘What’s the use of speculating on who they are? It’s more 
important for us to do something about it.’ 

bilas was calm now. He sat in a chair, smoking a cigarette 
and watching Brady. A long time ago, he was going to be 
beaten; today Brian was beaten; but a long time ago, when 
he was not much older than Brian was now, he had known 
that they were waiting for him and it was many to one. The 
courage that is pride comes early, and if the pain was forgot¬ 
ten, the shame stayed with him. This was shame too, and he 
understood that shame could be worse than death. There was 
sickness all over the place and the sickness was deep and 
terrible, and his voice was angry when he told Myra that it 
did no good to make a fuss over it. 

‘Will that stop it?’ he asked coldly, and then said to Brady, 
‘Instead of thanking you for coming here, we behave like 
this. All right, we’re not used to it yet. We think we arc, but 
we’re not, and we’ll get used to it, Alec. What do you suggest 
we do? The kids are asleep. Shall we wake them?’ 

‘No—no, let them sleep. Maybe it won’t come off at all, 
and if it does, the chances are that they’ll sleep through it. A 
thing like this isn’t well organized. They’re feeling around. 
The very fact that they came to Talbot proves that, lliey 
don’t know who’s with them and who is against them. 1 hey 
were shocked when Talbot told them to go to hell. You have 
to see what is behind this, Silas. A thing like this never hap¬ 
pens spontaneously. It requires thought and organization and 
decision, and the purpose behind it is to spread panic and 
destroy any will to resist, whereby those who organize it 
advance themselves in both power and position. It’s hard for 
us to see it that way, because our minds don’t work that 
way.’ 

‘But who is behind it?* Myra wanted to know. 

‘I can’t say. Your guess is as good as mine, Myra. Could it 
be some of the Legion people from the city ? Or some hooli¬ 
gans from the town? I don’t know. I’m pretty sure it’s not 
any of the college people, not any of the faculty, but I don’t 
know.* 

‘Why don’t we call the police?* 

‘You can. That’s up to you and Silas. But I know what 
they’ll do. They’ll either laugh it away and tell you to let 
them know if anything happens, or else they’ll send a radio 
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car over and it’ll cruise around for a while and then go away 
if they don’t see anything suspicious. Whoever’s organizing 
this isn’t unaware of the police, and at a moment like this, 
when nothing has crystallized yet, it’s difficult to say where 
the police stand or what they will do. It’s much to the point 
that they selected you and Silas, instead of Ike or Hartman 
or Lawrence or myselt. It means that they leel you are par- 
ticularly vulnerable—yes, we can call the police, but I don t 
want to stop with that. You get a mob of crazy, wrought-up 
people with some liquor in them, and there’s no telling what 
can happen. My own idea is to make certain that nothing 
serious happens tonight, and then to grab this thing by the 
horns tomorrow and throw it right back in their faces. But 
tonight is the problem. You live in a house that s backed by a 
wooded slope and w'hich stands to some extent by itself 
well, why take chances?* 

‘I agree with that,’ Silas said quietly. ‘What do you want 
to do?’ 

‘Keep some sort of guard all night. Lennox says there are 
some students who can be approached to help, and who will 
be more than willing. I thought I would telephone Mike 
Leslie in Indianapolis and have him come up with a few of 
his trade union people. After what happened when he was 
here, he can hardly say no, and I don’t think he’ll want to 
say no. That way, we can be pretty certain that we’ll be 
covered all night. Also, some of the faculty will help. It 
doesn’t require much of a show of determination to stop a 
thing like this.* 

‘All right,’ Silas agreed. ‘If that’s what you think, all right. 
I would cither laugh it off or be very frightened, and it’s good 
to have some alternative to sitting back and doing nothing.* 

But Myra felt no comfort and the fear did not go away. 
The worst kind of thing that can happen is something that 
by all the laws of reason and logic cannot happen. The world 
became unreal and Brady and the others were just as unreal. 
The whole world had gone insane, but until now it had been 
a polite insanity which observed rules and due process. It had 
been like a funeral where the kind of a person her mother 
always referred to as a ‘nice’ person had died and where 
‘nice* people came to pay their respects, and where every¬ 
thing proceeded with great decorum. But now a note of shrill 
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terror had been injected, like one of the ‘nice’ mourners 
screaming wildly and uncontrollably. 

* * * 

Terror, Silas considered, was a word, and it belonged in the 
category and interplay of similar words, horror and madness 
and murder and other words relegated to the description of 
things that did not really exist. At least, they did not exist for 
people like himself, except in books which he had read with 
safety and security, and the delicious apartness of a person 
who could be thrilled without ever being involved. The 
simple horror of here and now was that these words had 
entered his life and had become a part of his being. 

He sat in the kitchen with Mike Leslie, drinking coffee and 
watching Myra set a fresh pot on the stove. It was half an hour 
past midnight, and the kitchen was warm and comfortable, 
and outside the moon lit up the thin carpet ol snow. Silas had 
been outside with the others for almost an hour, walking 
around and feeling rather foolish but also putting some of his 
anxiety to rest. He had an advantage over Myra there. 

‘You ought to go to sleep, Mrs. Timberman,’ Leslie said. 
‘We can get more coffee if it’s needed. I know how it is when 
you’ve got kids and have to be up with them in the morning. 

‘I couldn’t sleep anyway.* 

It was surprising how slowly warmth came back to Silas, 
how long it took to get the chill out of his bones. Not that it 
was very cold outside, and he could remember many a colder 
night during the war; but that was better than five years ago, 
and he was forty years old now. And he was a skinny man, 
he had always chilled easily. 

‘Funny about coffee,’ Leslie said. ‘It seems that every 
struggle I ever been in, there’s always some time when you 
sit with a cup of coffee in your hand. It’s always the taste of 
black coffee that brings it back. I was in the Bulge, and even 
there, they got some hot coffee up to us once. Black. I di ink 
it there, and it reminds me of a picket line. Then I drink it on 
a picket line, and it reminds me of the Bulge.* 

‘It reminds me of trying to stay awake when I was a stu¬ 
dent,* Myra said. 

‘Funny, when I have it for breakfast, I use milk and sugar. 
The kind of habits we get into!’ 
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Silas was recalling his reactions as he had paced around 
the house with Alee Brady. He had wondered then what he 
would do if they met anyone, and he recalled his amusement 
at the stick he carried in his hand. Brady was a strange man, 
a typical scholar, indeed in some ways a great scholar, yet 
with an incredible diversity of experience and knowledge. 
His prediction about the police had been absolutely correct. 
They came and they went. Had it occurred to Silas, Brady- 
wanted to know, how modern the entire concept of police 
was? That until society reached a certain point of organiza¬ 
tion, there were no police anywhere? That until then, men 
as individuals and little groups organized for the protection 
of their property? Property—it was not his, Silas thought, for 
when he stopped paying the quarterly instalments, it would 
go to the bank. And where would the Timbcrmans go, he 
wondered? Strange how little thought lie had given to his 
own future—or perhaps it was not so strange when one con¬ 
sidered how indeterminate his future was. He had no idea 
of w hat he w r as going to do. The only thing he knew how to 
do w'as to teach. Was it possible that there was a college 
somewhere that would not be sw'ayed by this insanity? They 
would have to leave Clemington sooner or later—so why all 
these heroics tonight about remaining in a house which soon 
would not be theirs at all? 

‘I guess I will have a sandw'ich,’ Mike Leslie said, ‘if you 
twist my arm, Mrs. Timbcrman. , 

‘Ham and cheese?’ 

‘Ham and cheese is fine. You know', I like those college 
kids out there. They’re good kids,’ he said with an air of dis¬ 
covery. 

‘Ever go to college, Mike ?* 

‘Nope. I w'ould have liked it, I guess, but I w'ould have 
been something else. You got one life, and you don’t live it, 
it lives you—’ 

‘We discovered that,’ Myra nodded. 

Silas thought about Myra. Look at Myra. Why did she 
always adapt to something so much better than he did? How 
could she be so much more at ease among people? If some¬ 
thing troubled her for a while, she worked it into herself, and 
then it stopped troubling her; but with him it was different. 
Things went on troubling him, and he chewed a thing over 
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endlessly. Myra’s people had money; his own people were 
dead; they had lived and died in poverty—and their only 
dream and their only pride had been to educate a son. He 
recalled Anthony Cabot’s amazing chatter about names. 
Timberman. Now the house of Timberman was beleaguered. 
The thought made him smile. Myra’s people had money and 
Myra wasn’t afraid of poverty, and he was afraid and the 
whole future mixed itself up with fear. 

He finished his cofTee, and Myra asked him, ‘Where are 
you going, Si?’ 

‘I thought I’d look at the kids,’ he said. 

‘But you just looked at them.’ 

‘I know—well—you know the way I am.’ 

He went upstairs, wondering whether Myra felt what he 
felt when he looked at them asleep, and wondering whether 
the complexity of people was not also a terrible simplicity? 
The two girls slept in one room, Brian in a little cubbyhole of 
his own. Their rooms were lit with enough reflected moon¬ 
light for him to see them. As usual, Brian had kicked off his 
blankets, and Silas covered him. 

Susan opened her eyes, smiled at him, and went back to 
sleep. 

It was good to be a child at a time like this, Silas thought. 

* * * 

At half past one, Spencer and Talbot and half a dozen 
of the students discovered four or five people climbing 
the slope in back of the house. Whoever these were, they 
broke and ran at the sight of the students; and a handful of 
others also ran for cover when found across the road from the 
front of the house. For the next hour, it was quiet and no one 
else appeared. The men from Indianapolis spread out and 
beat through the heavy brush on the slope and through the 
empty lots on each side of the Timberman place, but there 
was nothing to be found. 

At a quarter to three in the morning, Brady came into the 
house and said, ‘I sent the Clemington kids home to get some 
sleep. That leaves Hart and myself and Leslie and the men he 
brought with him—and you, of course. I think it s over, and 
that our brave knights of righteousness changed their plans 
when they discovered that we were up and waiting. But you 
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can’t tell. We’ll spend the night here and leave some lights on. 

You and Myra get some sleep.’ 

‘We’re all right. I just wish we had beds. 

‘It doesn’t matter. We’ll use the couch and put the pillows 
on the floor—and see what kind of blankets you can spare. 

Myra found two camp cots and a rubber bolster, and 
dragged out every pillow and blanket they had in the house. 
It wasn’t comfortable but it would be better than sitting up, 
and when she and Silas finally crawled into bed, it was well 

past three o’clock. . _ . . , , 

‘This has been a day—a day and a night, Myra sighed. 
‘I’m not for this kind of a life. I always used to tell myself 
how much I’d enjoy danger—like those women you read 
about, shooting lions and climbing mountains. I don t enjoy 
it, Silas. Not at all.’ 

‘No—I guess not,’ he mumbled. He had begun to 1 all 
asleep the moment he got into bed, his head burrowed into 
her arm, his long body jack-knifed. 

‘Damned, bony man—Silas. You hear me? Funny, I never 
knew you until now—sleeping? I’m not sleepy, Si She 
went on talking as he drifted into sleep, and then it seemed 
that he had only closed his eyes when he sat up, wide awake. 
‘Myra?’ She was asleep next to him. The moon must have 
set, for the room was very dark, and he sat in bed trying to 
recall what had awakened him. Then he heard shouts. He 
fell over himself dragging pants on over his pyjamas, and 
then he thrust his bare feet into his shoes and ran to the win¬ 
dow. Myra was awake and crying, 

‘What is it? What is it, Si?’ 

The sudden flare from the window lit the room, and Silas 
snapped up the shade to reveal a lop-sided cross, burning 
with the quick, violent flare of kerosene-soaked waste, stand¬ 
ing in the centre of the lawn, thrust into the soft dirt of 
Myra’s tulip bed. He felt Myra pressing behind him, her 
gasping breath in his ear, and then there were more shouts, 
and three men ran across the lawn. 

Silas ran to the head of the stairs and called Brady. ‘It’s all 
right, Silas!’ Brady shouted back. ‘They’re running. Just the 
cross, and they’re running—* 

There was a sudden crash against the wall of the house, 
and then another, and then the crash of glass being shattered, 
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and then the screaming of children, and Myra calling, in a 
voice wild with agony. 

‘Silas! Silas!* 

He ran through his bedroom and into the girls’ room. 
Susan stood at the doorway, half-hysterical and sobbing. 
‘No—no, no, no!* 

‘Are you all right?* 

The terrible screams came from Brian’s room. He ran in 
there. The lights were on, and Geraldine was standing at one 
side, stiff, like a piece of stone, her face contorted with horror. 
Brian lay in Myra’s arms, screaming with pain, screaming 
through the pain. ‘I can’t see—I can’t see!’ his face covered 
with blood and blood all over his pyjamas and Myra’s night- 
down, and Myra trying to comfort him and wipe the blood 
from his face, but gently, because the face was so cut and 
broken. 

‘My God, my God! What happened?’ 

Through her own tears, Myra tried to tell him that Brian 
must have had his face pressed against the window pane, 
which was shattered, when the rock hit it. Silas ran to the 
bathroom and wet a towel w'ith hot water. When he came 
back, Geraldine was sobbing, ‘Daddy, daddy, he’s dead.’ 
Myra’s face was white with horror, and Brian lay limp and 
quiet in her arms. His hand shaking, Silas found the child’s 
pulse—and said almost angrily, ‘He’s not dead! Stop that 
damned nonsense! We’ve got to get him to a doctor! He must 
have fainted from the shock.* Then Spencer pushed past Silas 
into the little room and said, 

‘On the bed, here, Myra. I’ll help you.* 

They laid the child on the bed, and Spencer wrapped him 
in blankets while Silas wiped the blood from his face and 
staunched the flow with towels. He was badly cut, especially 
around the eyes and forehead. 

‘Cotton on his face,* Spencer said gently. ‘Have you got 
absorbent cotton? We must leave him space to breathe.* 

Silas returned with the cotton, and pulled off wads to hand 
to Spencer, who packed it gently on Brian’s face. It served to 
stop the flow of blood, and then he bound it loosely on with 
bandage. 

‘Fit to drive?* he asked Silas, and when Silas nodded, 
‘Good. We’ll take him to the hospital in town immediately. 



Myra, call Doc Burnside and tell him to meet us there. I II 

Ca Thcy h did as'he said without questioning him. m the 
corridor Silas saw Brady and Leslie standing silently, Brady s 
arms around the two girls. 

‘You’ll stav here?’ Silas whispered. 

Brady nodded. Spencer bore the blanket-wrapped child 
gently and tenderly. He was in his shirtsleeves and Silas 
threw a coat over Spencer’s shoulders and then led him out 
to the car and helped him to lay Brian on the seat. 

‘Get a coat for yourself,’ Spencer said. , 

Silas threw on a coat, his own or not, he didn t know, and 
when he got into the car, Myra was already there. 

‘You reached Burnside?’ 

Myra nodded. Then he drove into Clemington to the hos¬ 
pital, pressing all thoughts from his mind in the concentra¬ 
tion of driving quickly and carefully and smoothly. 
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* * * 

The dawn was breaking, grey milk flowing into the dark 
corners of the dimly-lit vestibule that served as a waiting-room 
for Clemington’s little hospital, when Dr. Burnside finished 
his work and came to where Myra, Silas and Hartman 
Spencer were waiting. Myra and Silas sat on a bench, her 
head resting against his shoulder, her silence for the past hour 
no measure of what went on inside of her. Spencer idly 
turned the pages of a medical manual for the fourth time, 
staring blindly at the advertisements for stretchers, bedpans 
and iron lungs. They all looked up when Burnside entered; 
they sat and waited for him to speak, like a traditional tab¬ 
leau, and he observed the scene with the tired recognition of 
used-up middle age. He toyed nervously with his glasses, 
which hung from his neck by a black ribbon, and the two 
white spots left alongside his nose gave him a forlorn, unreal 
elegance. 

‘The boy will be all right,’ he said immediately. ‘Yes, the 
boy will be all right—that’s the first thing you want to know. 
He lost a good deal of blood and he went through a profound 
shock, but he’ll be all right. I don’t think there’s any fracture, 
certainly no brain injury, and that’s what you want to know, 
isn’t it?’ 
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Myra began to cry, and Silas spoke slowly and hoarsely, so 
that he would not burst into tears himself and that way make 
it worse for Myra and everyone else concerned. 

‘Can we see him?’ 

‘Yes—yes, of course. Why not? But there isn’t much to see, 
you know—his face is pretty well bandaged up.’ Burnside 
smiled, uncertain as to whether it was a witticism or not. 
‘Bandages can be pretty frightening, remember, but they 
don’t mean scars. He’ll have scars—you couldn’t expect any¬ 
thing else with all those cuts—but they’ll be thin ones mostly, 
and in time they’ll fade away. Young flesh has a tremendous 
vitality for healing, verve, you might say—you and me, we’d 
be bad, worse. But he won’t be disfigured. I got all the glass 
out, I think—yes, I think I could say so, all the glass, nasty 
stuff—dreadful thing, glass—’ He was rambling in his own 
agony, unable to say what they were equally unable to ask. 
They couldn’t ask, and it was Spencer who said, 

‘What about his eyes, Dr. Burnside?* 

‘I-Iis eyes were hurt,* the doctor answered miserably. 

‘Badly?’ 

‘The trouble is, I don’t know. I did all I could do and I saw 
what I could see. I don’t want to hold anything back from 
you, but I also don’t want to give you any fears that aren’t 
based on facts. I told you that his eyes were hurt—that’s so. 
The cornea is damaged, but I don’t know how badly. This is 
something for a very skilled ophthalmologist to decide, a 
surgeon, and that’s not the kind of surgery I can do or would 
dare to do. I thought of calling Cohen in, but he’s an oculist, 
and he wouldn’t be able to say much more than I could. He’s 
the only one in Clemington. I think we have to get someone 
to look at him quickly—maybe Sapperman, from Indian- 
apolis * 

‘But,* Silas said, measuring each word, ‘will he be blind?’ 

‘That’s just it. I don’t know. I wish I could say that his eye¬ 
sight won’t be affected, but I can’t say that. All I can say is 
that he will recover from the effect of the cuts and the con¬ 
cussion and the shock.’ # 

‘But you must have some opinion?* Silas pleaded. 

‘What good is an opinion if it isn’t based on knowledge. 
Just a few hours, and someone will be here who can tell you. 
Please don’t press me, Silas.’ 



‘We understand, doctor,* Myra whispered. 

‘Now, why don’t you go in and see the child, and then g 

home and get some rest? 

:^’Lavet y o Mrs. Timbers or have 

two sick people. And you have to get some fresh clothes on— 
Myra looked down, and realized that she was ™rmg a 
flannel nightgown, already caked with dry blood. Yes,, no 
go and look at him, and in a few hours you can come back and 
stay with him. I’ve got a nurse with him. He 11 be all right 
Now come with me.’ He led them down the corridor Myra 
whispering to Silas, ‘I don’t need sleep, Silas. I 11 put on a 

dress and come back. Please. 

‘All right. Sure. Sure,* he told her. 

He kept an arm around her as they looked down at the 
pathetically tiny figure, the face swathed in bandages; and 
for the first time, the first time in all his life, Silas knew the 
full meaning of horror. Into his mind’s eye, awful and agon¬ 
izing came the picture of the rock striking the glass window- 
pane, against which the little face was pressed to see the 
cross burning—and then he saw the faceless, mindless thing 
that had thrown the stone, and then hate came, like a flood 

of fire that would never burn itself out. 

Somehow, horror, love and hatred used him up, calmed 
him and altered him. His voice was even and natural as he 
said, ‘You can’t go, can you, Myra dear?’ 

‘No—please.’ 

‘All right. You stay here. I’ll bring you some clothes. 1 11 
just shave and get dressed, and then I’ll be back.’ 

‘The girls?* 

‘They’ll be all right. Alec is with them. Alec won t leave 
them.’ 
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‘Yes—yes, Si.’ 

He left her sitting next to the bed, and when Spencer saw 
him, Spencer wondered, strangely, what was so deeply 
different in him? 
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~>he day they took the bandages off Brian’s eyes was the 
- day before Silas was arrested—a connection Silas 
always made afterwards, just as he always remembered that 
this was a week before Christmas. It was computation by a 
different calendar than most people around him used, but 
not a new way; and he could recall that it was by such a 
calendar that his mother and lather had li\ed, not the diy 
stuff of days and weeks, but when this child was born and 
when that sister died, when the season was good or lean, 
when there was work or no work, when the winter was 
terribly cold or not too cold, when his own brother had died 
of diphtheria—when lightning struck or a storm raged 01 
the sun warmed the earth for a little while; and now his own 
life too had taken that form. 

It was a reckoning of people who knew trouble, who 
walked side by side with trouble. He had noticed Mike Leslie 
doing it a few days ago, when he drove in from Indianapolis 
to see how Brian was, and in the course of things remarked 
about a time fifteen years ago—‘The year of the big strike, 

as he put it.‘Was it’35 or’36?’ _ _ u- 

Anyway, it was decent of him and thoughtful ol him to 
come. He brought with him a miniature farm, with more 
than fifty figures of livestock and people—Silas could guess 
what it had cost—and set them up on the counterpane ot 
Brian’s bed, and guided the little boy’s fingers over each 
figure with patience and understanding. 

‘Do I know you?’ Brian kept asking. 

‘Now you do. I’m Mike Leslie.’ 

‘But I never saw you?’ , 

‘You’ll see me. I’m a funny-looking man with a long 

nose.* 

‘Oh?* 

‘I’m a good friend of yours, too. We’re going to be buddies 
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after you get back on your feet. I’ve got a little boy who’s seven 
vears old. His name is Nlikc too. 

' ‘Big Mike and Little Mike,’ Brian said, greatly amused. 

‘You get mixed up?’ 

‘Sometimes—yes, we get mixed up. 

Afterwards, Leslie asked Silas, ‘How will he be. 

‘We’re hoping for the best. We’ll know in a lew days — 

when the bandages come off—’ 

‘I hope so, 1 hope so,’ Leslie said. 

But as the time approached, it became harder and worse, 
harder for both of them but much harder for Myra. She 
didn’t sleep. She lay in bed, still, silent, her eyes open, staring 
and staring. Sometimes Silas would wake up in the middle ol 
the night and find her like that and beg her to try to relax, 


trv to sleep. 9 

‘I’m all right, Si. Don’t worry about me. 

‘You’re eating yourself up, eating your heart out. Darling, 

you’re squeezing your soul dry.’ 

‘Funny for you to say that—it makes me think, you know 

that old saying, the eyes are the windows of the soul—’ 

His relief when the day came was in good measure for 
Myra. Now there would be a decision, and whatever it was, 
they would have to face it and Brian would have to face it; 
and lie had no doubt but that they would be able to. They 
had all changed, he and Myra and the girls, and Brian too; 
they had all come of sombre age together, and they were able 
to face things, many things. Sometimes, when he sat next to 
Brian’s bed and talked to him, or read to him, or played one 
of the many games he had invented for a little boy who had 
no eyes, he was astounded by the child’s grave understanding. 
Brian almost never complained, and his acceptance tore at 
Silas’ heart more than anything else in the situation—to an 
extent where Silas was thankful that they had never 
discovered who threw the stone, for had he been able to 
personalize the act in terms of a known individual, he could 
have killed that person without hesitation or qualm, and 
possibly would not have rested until he had. 

In any case, they could not go on that way; they had to 
know—and he was glad when the day came. They had asked 
Dr. Sapperman to come before noon, while the girls were 
still at school; if it was to be good news, it could hold, and if 
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the news was bad, they would want time to think it through. 

‘You both get hold of yourselves,’ Sapperman said, after 
he had greeted them, evidently aware of what such situations 
entailed. He was a very small, fat man, with long-fingered, 
womanish hands, and a petulant, nervous manner, yet he 
said several times, ‘Don’t be nervous. No need at all to be 
nervous. It’s only fair to the little boy, after all the pain he’s 
suffered. You have no idea how painful these eye injuries can 
be. We’ve hardly begun to understand the complex around 
the optic nerve. As far as the boy is concerned, the pain is 
gone. That’s something to be thankful for, isn’t it? Don’t ask 
for miracles. People keep asking me for miracles. Moses 
Sapperman. I can’t strike a rock and bring forth water. I do 
whatever I can do.* 

‘Why doesn’t he stop?’ Myra thought. ‘Why doesn’t he 
stop that senseless chatter and get on with it?’ 

He went into the kitchen, asked Myra for pots, and fussily 
prepared his instruments himself, rattling on with his dis¬ 
jointed comments as he waited for the water to boil. He told 
Silas to go up to Brian’s room and darken it as much as 
possible. ‘Shades drawn, curtains drawn. We don’t like too 
much light, enough to see by, but not too much. Light is a 
force in itself, and if the nerves are all right, it will hurt him 
like all get out. We want it to hurt, as a matter ol lact. Bene¬ 
ficial pain—life is pain—’ 

‘Stop it,’ Myra was pleading silently. ‘Stop it, please.* 

Silas went upstairs into Brian’s room, and said, ‘Hello 
monkey. The doctor’s here. Be nice to him.’ 

‘Again?’ 

‘Yup.’ Brian heard him, and wanted to know what he was 
doing. ‘Drawing the shades. We’re going to take those band¬ 
ages off your eyes.’ He had his back to Brian, and the silence 
disconcerted him, and he turned around, but waited because 
he didn’t know what to say. 

‘Will I see?’ Brian asked finally. 

‘Think you can wait a few minutes, son?’ 

‘I can wait.’ His vast patience was more disconcerting than 
tears or pleading would have been, and made Silas wonder 
again what had happened inside him—what had happened 
inside any of them and all of them ? Then the doctor came, 
Myra with him, and they began to remove the bandages. He 
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closed his eyes and stood rigidly, until lie heard Brian crying 
with pain. He turned then and looked at the twisted face 
Mvra^holding his hands away from his eyes the scare red 
welts against the white skin, laced and interlaced all o\ei 

with the suture marks. 

‘What do you see?’ the doctor asked him. Tell me, Brian 

—what do you see?’ 

‘The light hurts.’ 

The doctor grinned at Silas, the petulance gone, lhe 
womanish hands caressing each other delightedly. You see, 
the light hurts him—the nerve is there. We make a begin¬ 
ning.’ Standing still though he was, the fat little man gave 
the impression of dancing wildly, celebrating his own 
triumph. Silas turned away to hide his tears. 


It took none of the edge ofT their pleasure to hear from 
Sapperman that Brian would probably never recover normal 
vision and that the fact of how normal his vision would be 
could not yet be determined. Their fear was of blindness, and 
they knew now' that he would not be blind. As Silas said, it 
was like opening his own eyes for the first time in weeks, and 
for Myra it was more than that—it w-as being reborn; and 
for the moment, nothing else mattered or could mattei. Even 
the fact of Silas’ arrest the following day seemed of less 
import than it would have been, for they had accepted the 
possibility of an indictment ever since the hearing, accepted 
it without fully believing that it could be or fully hoping that 
it could not be, and then stored it away among the many 
uncertainties of the future. But since the stone was thrown, 
the future had ceased to be, and there was only the sightless 

present. , 

Susan and Geraldine caught the infection of their parents 

delight. To them, blindness was as unknowable as death, 
and it became a game to discover how much Brian could see 
in those intervals when the protective coverings were re¬ 
moved from his eyes. If it seemed to Silas that there was an 
element of heartlcssness there, Myra pointed out, 

‘What else can they do? They have their own scars to 
cover up.’ 

The future returned. Silas had taken to himself that 
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curious phrase, ‘Without visible means of support—’ Edna 
Crawford had returned to Massachusetts, and Leon Fcdcr- 
man had embarked upon the writing of a vast book with the 
same furious outburst of energy that marked all ot his 
activities. It was to be a collation of all scientific data, written 
for popular taste—something Silas could only conceive ol in 
connection with Federman. The others marked time, and 
made plans to appeal their case through the courts, a forlorn 
hope. Ike Amsterdam was gradually accepting the fact that 
somehow or other, he would live the remainder of his years 
on the little money he had saved. Since Brian was hurt, he 
had come at least once a day, to sit by the child’s bed and 
read to him or tell him fantastic stories of rocket ships and 
outer space, the fairyland of this generation of children; and 
there had been, with Ike Amsterdam and the rest of the sus¬ 
pended group, a cautious trickle of careful faculty members, 
to express their sympathy and their indignation at the 
attack on the house. But Silas couldn’t help having the 
impression that their indignation was as carefully qualified 
as their sympathy had been—indignation for a stone thrown 
against a child, but qualified for whatever symbolic stones 
had been thrown at him. 

Fulcrum expressed the horror of the campus, saying, ‘Such 
acts of violence are not only to be deplored as the maniacal 
frothing of a lunatic fringe, but to be doubly condemned as 
serving the very cause of communism which we so bitterly 
oppose.’ Silas pondered that sentence, which Mark Twain 
would have called a ‘daisy,’ and put it in his file of memories, 
along with a note from Anthony C. Cabot’s secretary, in¬ 
forming him that President Cabot also deplored this savage 
and brutal attack’ against a little child. His catalogue ot con¬ 
tempt was broadening. He no longer felt any necessity to 
know' the singular identity of the sick hoodlum who had cast 
the stone; for he had come to realize that this was only the 
arm of the thrower; the nature of the body and the com¬ 
plexion of the mind were things he was beginning to under¬ 
stand—and he also understood that at some time in the 
future, his contempt would turn into something else. On that 
score, he was content to wait; for he had already learned too 
many things at a not inconsiderable price. All in good time, 
he would tell himself. . . . 
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It was Brady who said to him during those two weeks of 

waiting 'Did you know that my wife was a Methodist, Sd . 

Silas couldn’t think of why it should matter a though he 
knew that Brady had been born a Roman Catholic. 

‘She belongs to Masterson’s church, and last Sunday 
old man preached his sermon on what happened to Brian. 
Fire and brimstone, she says. He pulled no punches and laid 
the blame for the whole incident squarely where it belongs, 
at the doorstep of Mr. Cabot and the Branmgan gang He 
aho busted the book censorship wide open. My woid, that s 

^ man! * j 

‘How did the congregation react? Silas wondered. 

‘Mixed. Sarah liked it, others didn’t. She had the impres¬ 
sion that most of them didn’t believe any of it—which is what 
you could expect. Also, a movement’s under way to force 
Masterson’s retirement. There’s already been a meeting o 
vestrymen, and I expect they’ll take it up to the top of the 
Church. Also, Cabot won’t take it lying down. Our elder 
statesman here at Clemington is a vindictive bastard, I m 


afraid.’ , , . _ 

Brady was also different; subtly, he had stopped being a 

pedagogue and was becoming something else. When Silas 

asked him where and when it would end, he shrugged and 


said, . 

‘Partly, that’s up to us, Silas. Where we end it and when 

we end it is a matter for our decision.’ 

‘You and me?’ 

‘You and me and a million like us. You see, this is only the 
beginning. Nothing begins and ends simultaneously. We can 
examine the beginning and draw our inferences but the 
end is still unformed. It may surprise some people. . . .’ 

But men like Lawrence Kaplin saw no end that was 
different from the beginning; and the beginning was savagely 
permanent. His manner, when he came to see Silas, made 
Silas realize what agony he had suffered at the thought of 
Brian’s hurt, and his w'ife, Selma, could not do enough to 
help Myra. She took the whole thing better than he did— 
causing Silas to wonder what strange sources of strength 
women had that men lacked? Kaplin had become an old 
man over the past few weeks; when they talked about the 
future, he told Silas that he and Selma were reading proofs at 
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home. It was not the best kind of work in the world and 
rather hard on his eyes, but if they could only maintain their 
contacts, they could average forty' or fifty dollars a week 
working at home. It made Silas physically sick to hear this 
man, one of the very great English scholars ol the English- 
speaking world, talk so hopefully and eagerly of earning, 
with his wife, wages paid to an apprentice in a mill. 

‘Then you’re not going to try another college?’ Silas said. 

‘Are you ?’ 

‘I don’t know. It’s different when you have three kids— 
yours are grown. I suppose eventually I will. We d have to 
sell the house.* 

‘You’re young enough to start again,’ Kaplin said. 1 m 
not, Silas—and I can’t go through the experience of having 
half the schools in the country explain to me why there s no 
place on the staff or allocation in the budget or this and that 
reason—and all of it the same in the end, and where are your 
recommendations and where did you teach last and why did 
you leave? I can’t go through that, and it would be the same 
in the end, anyway.* 

‘I suppose so,* Silas agreed. 

‘Did you know Lundfest was in to see me ? 

‘No—no, I didn’t.’ . _ , 

‘He offered me my job,’ Kaplin said, with a trace of wistful 

pride. ‘He said that it was a shame that a scholar of my stand¬ 
ing should be lost to Clemington. He said that he had already 
discussed it with Cabot, and all I had to do was to sign an 
affidavit corroborating Bob Allen’s story—’ His voice trailed 
away, but the note of wistful pride seemed to remain sus¬ 
pended in the air, and Silas felt his throat choking, his eyes 
filling with tears as he looked at Kaplin. The things he 
remembered of what had been done in other lands were 
supposed to be dead forever; but why was there such indigna¬ 
tion when pictures were once printed in these same United 
States, showing men like Kaplin sweeping dung from the 
streets of Berlin. And Kaplin was proud! How had Lundfest 
felt when his offer was refused? Had he stormed, raged, 
threatened? But there was nothing left to threaten Kaplin 
with; and he found himself pitying Lundfest. The whole 
concept of villains was old-fashioned; and there were no 
villains, only men who ceased to be men, who somehow shed 
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every little bit of that precious cargo of culture and memory 
which Kaplin treasured so. Probably Lundfest felt nothing 
at all and had only contempt for a stupid Jew. . . • 

So it was that the arrest, which came a day after the ban¬ 
dages were removed from Brian’s eyes, meant less to bilas, 
moved him less, alfected him less, than the original serving 

of the subpoenas. 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, it was quite commonplace and un- 
dramatic, and it occurred at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
w hen both girls were upstairs keeping Brian company in the 
still-shaded room, sharing the chiles excitement at the 
blurred vision that had returned to him. ‘See my hand.— 
come on, Brian, count the fingers!’ And Myra was in the 
kitchen, preparing dinner, while Sarah Brady, a sweet but 
not over-sensitive woman, indulged in the wonder of Brian s 

Silas himself was then in his study, his thoughts shitting 
from the unfinished manuscript on Mark Twain to the pos~ 
sibility of selling the house. Again and again, since the Wash¬ 
ington hearing, he had seated himself to work at his book- 
hut the continuation ol the manuscript had become agoniz¬ 
ing. Its whole purpose had vanished; it was not only that he 
could no longer sec any real opportunity of finding a pub¬ 
lisher; more than that, he could no longer see the purpose for 
the book. It was as much his lack of any real desire to live 
through the life of another man, think through the thoughts 
of another man, as the fact that the ordinary purpose for 
another book by a professor of American literature no longer 
existed—simply because he was no longer a professor of 
American literature. Why write a book for a kind of prestige 
that was gone forever ? Why write a book that he did not 
want to write ? And what did he want to write—if anything ? 
What did he want to do—what could he do? To sell the 
house was no solution; even the incident with Brian did not 
make him want to sell the house. The house was his home, 
his base of security. Where would they go? 

His thoughts were moving in this already commonplace 
circle, when the door chimes sounded, and he called out to 
Myra that he would answer it—if only as a welcome inter- 
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ruption to his aimless planning. He went to the door and 
opened it, and there stood a stout, ruddy-faced man, grey¬ 
haired, his hat in his hands, and inquiring whether this was 
the home of Mr. Silas Timbcrman? Silas knew. Once, with 
some disbelief, he had heard Mike Leslie say that he could 
spot a cop, any kind of a cop, private or otherwise, anywhere 
and under any circumstances; now he was beginning to 
understand that this could be. He asked the man to come 
inside and told him that he was Silas Timbciman. 

The ruddy-faced man entered uneasily, and after Silas had 
closed the door behind him, came directly to the point, d he 
thing is, Mr. Timbcrman, that I’ve got a warrant for your 
arrest. My name’s Sweeny, and here’s my badge and crcden- 
rials. I’m a United States marshal in the Federal District 
here. You’ve got a right to look at the warrant and the in¬ 
dictment, if you want to. Here they are.’ 

He held out some papers to Silas who, as he scanned them, 
was nevertheless able to reflect on his own calm. So this was 
it! This was the finality—the man marked as criminal and 
being arrested by an apologetic and obviously good-natured 
cop called Sweeny! He read on the warrant that his indict- 
ment had been handed down under Title i8, Section 1621, 
of the United States Criminal Code—pertaining to two 
counts of perjury; yet his confidence remained. He hadn t 
perjured himself. This would be over. Brian was seeing again. 

You learned to take things as they happened. 

‘I want to talk to my wife,’ he said. ‘Is that all right. 


‘She’sjust in the kitchen. You can come along if you want to.’ 
‘All right,’ the marshal agreed. ‘But I have to take you in. 
I’m just a cop, Mr. Timberman. I got to take you in. I don t 

write the warrants.’ 

‘I understand that,’ Silas said. ‘But my boy s been ill, and 
the household’s upset. I just can’t walk out. 


‘I guess not.’ 

‘Where are you going to take me?’ 

‘To the Federal Commissioner in Indianapolis. Your 
lawyer will know about that. Perhaps your wife wall get m 

They went into the kitchen, and Silas felt like a foolish 
schoolboy telling Myra what had happened. Sarah Brady 
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said, ‘Oh, my God!’ and her face went white, but Myra 
seemed to take it somewhat as he had, and made no tuss 
about it, but asked him whether lie thought she ought to call 

the girls. , . 

‘No—better not. They set bail on these things, don t they, 

Mr. Sweeny?* . . 

‘They do on most tilings, but that’s for the Commissioner 

to decide, if he waits for us. Mostly he leaves court about five 
o’clock, but maybe your lawyer can get him to stay.’ 

‘Then the chances are that I’ll be back tonight or to¬ 
morrow. The thing to do now is to call MacAllister, Myra, 
and tell him to be at the Federal Courthouse in Indianapolis. 
That’s where the Commissioner is, isn’t it?’ he asked, some¬ 
what abashed at how little he knew of this kind ot procedure. 

‘That’s right. Sure. Call your lawyer now, Mrs. Timber- 
man. Keep y'our fingers crossed. That’s all y'ou can do. We 
have to go, Mr. Timberman.’ 

Silas kissed Myra and Sarah Brady, and put on his hat and 
coat, and went out with the marshal to where his car was 
parked in front of the house, for all the world like a man 
leaving on an errand of no consequence. It made as little or 
as much sense as a number of other things that had happened 
to him, y r et he was glad that Myra had no opportunity" to 
think it through or to react as she would later. 

The marshal’s car was a large, four-door Buick, with 
another man in the driver’s scat. Sweeny sat with Silas in the 
back seat, and as the car started, he grinned sheepishly and 
took a pair of handcuffs out of his pocket. 

‘I’ll have to put these on, Mr. Timberman. I know it’s a 
hell of a note for a college professor, but it’s what the rules 
say. You get all kinds of people. I know you’re not some¬ 
body’s going to make trouble, but I got to do it the way the 
rules say.’ 

Silas nodded and held out his wrists. 

* * * 

The first thing Silas noticed through the gathering dusk, as 
they drew up in front of the Federal Courthouse in Indian¬ 
apolis, was the pudgy, reassuring form of MacAllister, pacing 
back and forth—and Silas sighed with relief and admitted to 
himself how much he had depended upon MacAllister and 
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how forlorn and frightened he would have been, had 
MacAllister not appeared. 

The lawyer, seeing the car, strode over to it, opened the 
door for Silas and Sweeny to get out, noticed the handcuffs, 
and said to Sweeny, 

‘Now what kind of a business is that, Sweeny? ^ou know 
who Professor Timberman is! What kind of cops and robbers 
foolishness is this?* 

‘The rules say so, Mr. MacAllister. I bring him in without 
irons and they’ll chop my head off. I don’t make the rules, 
Mr. MacAllister—* 

‘Oh, the hell with it! Take it easy, Silas, and we’ll get out 
of this in short order. The only damage handcuffs do is to the 
human spirit, and I think yours can take it. How do you 
feel ?* 

‘I feel fine,’ Silas smiled. 

‘Good. And I hear the little boy has his eyes back. That 
was a shot in the arm, believe me. I meant to get over to 
Clemington one of these days—and I will. Now look, Silas, 
they’re going to book you, just the regular formality of finger 
printing and filing, and then they’ll bring you right over to 
the Commissioner’s office. Freddie Johnson’s the Com¬ 
missioner here, and he’s not the worst guy in the world—but 
scared and jumpy, like everyone else—and I persuaded him 
to wait. Maybe he’ll be a little short-tempered because he’ll 
be late for his supper, but don’t worry about that. Any ques¬ 
tions he asks you, answer them, but don’t, by all that s holy, 
volunteer information—and if this goes all right, we 11 have 
bail set tonight. Now take it easy, and I’ll see you in a few 

minutes.’ _ 

He went up the courthouse steps, while the two marshals 

took Silas around to the back and in through a street-level 
entrance, through a dingy, dimly-lit corridor to a narrow 
room which contained two long, facing benches. They left 
him sitting there, facing two empty-eyed, bedraggled middle- 
aged women and a young Negro man, whose featuies were 
set in a bewildered, hopeless frown. None of them looked at 
him or spoke to him. He lit a cigarette and smoked for about 
five minutes, moving his shackled hands awkwardly, feeling 
foolish and melodramatic every time he looked at the hand¬ 
cuffs, trying to accept and react to the fact that he was being 
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held as a criminal, wondering what Myra and the children 
were doing now, resisting the persistent and alarming thought 
that he was gone from them and from Clemington forever, 
and telling himself commonplace reassurances, such as, 
‘Look, my friend, this is an addendum on nonsense, and like 
most things which reach the point of the ridiculous, it will 
topple over and clarify. A little patience. 

Nor was more than a little required of him. In about five 
minutes Sweeny returned, unlocked the handcuffs, and 
motioned for Silas to walk ahead of him through the opposite 
door from which they had entered. There, a man at a type¬ 
writer filled a card with pertinent information concerning 
one, Timbcrman, Silas, and another man rolled his fingers 
expertly over an ink-spread piece of glass, and marked each 
finger on to the typewritten card. Later, Silas would come to 
take the impersonal and not unkind attitude of such men for 
granted; now it surprised him that they should show neither 
dislike nor curiosity. 

They finished with him, gave him soap and a towel to 
clean his hands at the sink at one side of the room, and then 
Sweeny took him out through still another door, down 
another corridor, and up a flight of stairs to the Federal 
Commissioner’s office, a room built like a little chapel, with 
desks at one end on floor level, a raised desk behind a railing 
for the Commissioner, and then four rows of pew-like 
benches. The room was empty. 

‘Sit here, Professor,’ Sweeny said, motioning to the front 
row, ‘and I’ll tell the Commissioner you’re waiting.’ 

And then, strangely enough, Silas was left there alone, with 
neither handcuffs nor watchers. Evidently, there was a 
hiatus in the rules. 

Meanwhile, MacAllister had gone straight to the press 
room, where the bondsmen usually spent their time. The 
only bondsman still there was a dried-up, pinch-faced man 
called Jimmy Snell, who was playing casino with the man 
from the Daily Eagle. MacAllister waited for the deal, and 
then said, 

‘Got a minute, Jimmie?’ 

Snell walked with him to one side of the room and looked 
at him inquiringly. ‘What have you got?* 

‘Fellow called Timberman. I want to take him out tonight.* 
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‘How much? You had the hearing yet?* 

‘Johnson will set bail within the hour—not more than five 
grand, I don’t think.’ 

Snell whistled. ‘Five, huh? I don’t know if I can handle 
five. What kind of a rap?’ 

‘Perjury.’ 

‘What in hell are you dealing with, Mac, a murder rap? 
Five is way out of line for perjury. What was he—trial witness ?’ 

‘No, this is Senate Committee testimony. Look, Jimmie, 
I’m guessing at bail and taking the maximum. I don’t want 
the man to sit for the night.’ 

‘Wait a minute—wait a minute, Mac,’ Snell said, drawing 
away. ‘This is one of the teachers from the university, right?’ 

‘That’s right.* 

‘Nothing doing.* 

‘What do you mean, nothing doing? A teacher’s a better 
risk than some fly-by-night pimp, isn’t he?’ 

‘Maybe he is, but he’s a political prisoner. The word’s out 
to lay off political prisoners or lose the licence. I got my bread 
and butter to think about.* 

‘You’re nuts,’ MacAllister snapped. ‘What is this political 
prisoner song and dance? We don’t have political prisoners 
in this country! What are you giving me? People have been 
hit by these senate committees for a hundred years. You 

know that.* 

‘Sure I know that. I also wasn’t born yesterday. Come off 
it, Mac, because you wasn’t born yesterday either. This is a 
political prisoner, a commie, and I wouldn’t touch it with a 
ten foot pole. It’s murder to go near a case like this. I like my 

licence too much, Mac.* 

‘Timberman’s no more a communist than you are, 
Jimmie,’ MacAllister said patiently. 

‘Sure—and maybe I am, who knows? I wouldn’t know 
one from a camel. But I have been told to lay off and I 


intend to lay off.* 

‘Who told you?’ 

‘Come on, Mac, let’s not play. I’d like to help you, but I 

can’t. That’s all, I can’t.’ 1W A11 . r a 

He went back to his game of casino, and MacAllister louna 

a phone booth in the corridor and put through a call to Myra. 

When he reached her, he said, 
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‘Look, Mrs. Timberman, everything’s all right and we re 
going in for the hearing now. However, you got to raise bail. 

I thought we’d get a bond on him, but we can t, and you got 
to raise the bail yourself, and Silas will have to sit until you 

raise it.’ 

‘How much?’ Myra wanted to know. 

‘Thev haven’t set it yet, but my guess is a maximum of five 
thousand dollars—maybe less, if we’re lucky. It has to be 
cash or certified cheque or government bonds, the coupon 
bonds. How much do you think you can lay hands on right 

away?’ , . , . , , , . T 

‘We have about two thousand in the savings bank, but 1 

can’t get that until tomorrow. We have a little more than that 

in government bonds, but they re not coupon bonds. I can 

sell them, though—that will also have to wait until tomorrow. 

What should I do?’ 

‘I’ll tell you what to do—leave your own money alone. It 
this complaint isn’t dismissed, we’ll have to go to trial, and 
your two thousand dollars won’t look like twenty cents, 
believe me. Let it take until tomorrow, but raise the money. 
Borrow it. Bail is a loan. You’re not asking for money, you’re 
asking for a loan, and when we lick this case, the money is 

returned—’ 

‘All right,’ she said. ‘I’ll get it.’ # 

‘I’ll call you back as soon as bail is set. Goodbye, now. 
He felt he was late, and he swung into a clumsy waddle 
that was half a run, panting as he arrived at the Commis¬ 
sioner’s office. The Commissioner and his clerk and the 
government attorney, Silas and Sweeny—all were there. 

‘My apologies,’ MacAllister gasped, and the Commissioner 
said caustically, ‘Well, get to it. I don’t intend to spend the 
night here. I want to go home and have dinner.’ The clerk 
read the indictment and turned to Silas. 

‘How do you plead?’ 

‘Not guilty,’ Silas said. 

The Commissioner, a pink-cheeked man whose white hair 
was cut in a Yale brush, and who still gave evidence of the 
strength and health of his youth, stared at Silas curiously. 

* * * 

The government attorney, an intense young man in his early 
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thirties, intense and consciously forceful with each word he 
spoke, was beginning to bore the Commissioner, who inter¬ 
rupted him to say, 

‘Come on with it, Mr. Harris. This isn’t a trial.’ 

‘I understand that, Commissioner. I also understand some¬ 
thing of the tradition implicit in our practice of bail, and the 
meaning of Anglo-Saxon tenets regarding bail. However, as I 
have pointed out in some detail, this is not an 01 dinary 
moment in history. I do not think, sir, that I am necessai ily 
shaking tradition when I suggest the denial of any bail to 
people accused of disloyalty, people who have done their 
best to impede this nation in its task of a just war against a 
merciless and godless aggressor, people who believe in over¬ 
throw of the government by force and violence—’ 

‘Objection to that!’ MacAllister snorted. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, Commissioner, what do we have here? Who is he trying 
to impress? This man wasn’t indicted for attempting to over¬ 
throw the government by force and violence, nor was he 
indicted for impeding the nation’s war effort!’ 

‘I’ll accept that, MacAllister. Look here, Mr. Harris— 
what are you getting at? Do you want me to deny bail for 

this man?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘I have given the reasons as the government sees 

them.* , , T v -j 

‘That’s not the way the indictment reads, Johnson said. 

‘The indictment mentions two counts of perjury under Title 

18 Section 1621—and that’s all. What this man thinks and 

what his personal politics are, are of no interest to me 

here.’ . „ , 

‘I would hardly think, sir, that the security of the nation 

could be of no interest to you.’ . 

‘If you want to bring in an indictment on questions ot 

national security, by all means, bring it in, Mr. Harris. I have 
to stick to what I have here. I shall have to ask you to suggest 
a figure for bail. I see no reason to deny bail.’ 

‘Very well,’ Harris nodded, accepting the rebuke graci¬ 
ously, ‘the government asks fifteen thousand dollars bail. 

‘Fifteen thousand dollars? You don’t consider that exces¬ 
sive?’ 
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‘The government docs not.’ 

‘What’s your point of view, MacAlhster. 

MacAllistcr rose slowly this time, and it seemed to bilas 
that there was some subtle difference in his attitude, some 
small break, some change in the way he held himself. 
Freddie Johnson might not be the worst in the world, but he 
said Mr. Harris and he didn’t bother with Mr. MacAlhster, 
and his objectiveness concerning the indictment did not 
include anything that could really offend Mr. Harris, who 
was so intense and sure of himself. What would happen to 
Mr. Johnson, who was as specialized in his profession of a 
commissioner politically appointed, as Silas was as a peda- 
goguc—if he did offend Mr. Harris? Silas wondered—and 
wondered about other things too, and listened to MacAlhster 

s<iy j 

T don’t know, Commissioner. I mean, I’m taken aback. 
My client is a scholar, a married man who lives with his wife, 
the father of three children, and the owner of a home in 
Clcmington. He is also a veteran of the armed forces of the 
United States. Except for the interruption of the war, he can 
claim an unbroken period of more than a decade on the 
university faculty. His record in the service was impeccable, 
and he received an honourable discharge. This is the sort of 
man who does not jump bail, who does not avoid arrest, and 
who does not avoid the consequences of whatever actions he 
takes. He pleads not guilty to the charge, and if there was 
ever a question where the guilt of a man must be proven 
beyond dispute, it is on a perjury count. I must admit that I 
am astounded and wholly taken aback by Mr. Harris’ 
demands. I see no justification for the inordinately high bail 
demanded by the government. I also have some record in the 
practice of law in this community and some reputation too. 
Therefore, I am going to ask you, sir, to remand him in my 
custody.’ 

Johnson shook his head with obvious irritation. ‘That 
won’t do, MacAllister. You’re doing the same thing as Mr. 
Harris did. Name a figure, please.’ 

‘Very well. I’ll ask that you set a thousand dollars bail. 
This isn’t unusual in perjury cases.’ 

‘But you will admit that this is not a usual case, won’t 
you?’ 
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‘A far from usual case,’ Mr. Harris put in. 

‘I can’t accept that. A man is accused of lying under oath, 
and he denies it. Why is that unusual ?’ 

It went on and on, and Silas found that his interest, so 
strong at first, began to wander. He found his eyes closing. 
He began to listen again. When the sum of five thousand 
dollars was finally decided upon by the Commissioner, he 
found himself less relieved than amazed. Where could he or 
Myra get five thousand dollars? 

* * * 

Myra didn’t know where she could get it, but she knew that 
she would get it—beg it, borrow it, steal it, plead for it, get it 
somehow from somewhere. She had to get it. iou remain 
married to a man for a long, long time, and you never think 
that a price will be put on him—here he is, and do you want 
him or not, and how much is he worth to you ? Bail had been 
just a word; like Silas, she had lived all the years of her life 
surrounded by words that had no meaning in her existence, 
but were like little triggers to excite her and amuse her when 
she read them in books—bail, arrest, jail, poverty, sentence, 
guilt, innocence, perjury, one count, two counts, three 
counts—go to the pictures or turn on the television, big prison 
break, and the mutinous convicts defy warden da, da, da, 
Brian would go; that was a machine gun; bop—bop that 
was a pistol. ‘The meaning of bail,’ she had explained to 
Geraldine, because she had to explain, ‘is a sort of insurance 
against a man running away—escaping, I suppose. Daddy. 
‘Well, yes, daddy. You see they arrested him. They charge 
him with doing something he never did. That’s why we need 
the bail—to get him back.’ ‘You mean if we pay them nve 
thousand dollars, they’ll let him go?’ ‘No, no, darling. I wish 
it was as simple as that. The bail is just money we pay to 
guarantee that he’ll be here when they want him. Don t 
they know Silas will be here ? This is where we live No, they 
don’t know, they’re not like us, darling.’ Are they bad. 
‘The things they do are bad—and I suppose if they do them 
enough, they’ll become bad too.’ ‘But if we went to them— 
suppose you and me and Susie went to them, and we could 
tell them about Silas—and they’d know he doesn t lie. How 
do you answer it ? Geraldine and Susan and Brian would not 
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At first, she reacted foolishly, without thinking or plan- 
nine. Silas had given her a small diamond engagement nn § 
when they first planned to be married, and she had heard 
that diamonds had increased greatly in value since then. 
MacAllister had told her not to touch the money they had, 
but he didn’t mention things like the diamond, and she got 
into the car and drove madly into Clemington to reach the 
one pawnbroker in town before he closed. He lent her one 
hundred and seventy dollars on the ring—and to some 
degree, returned her to reality. At home, she telephoned Alec 
Brady and asked him to come right over, and then she put in 

a long distance call to her mother. 

Myra had never allowed an actual break to occur with her 
father and mother; whatever they did, she told herself that it 
was only what they could do, and that they knew nothing 
else, and she recognized how consistently she had disap¬ 
pointed them according to their own lights. Her original 
marriage to a penniless college instructor was disappointing 
enough; the fact that now, with three children, she con¬ 
tinued to work as a school teacher and do her own house¬ 
work in the bargain, confirmed their original gloom. They 
felt that Silas had betrayed her in terms of the only kind of 
betrayal they really understood—a betrayal of dollars and 
cents; and within the context of this, narrow though it was, 
they felt that Silas had taken her from them and poisoned her 
mind against all they believed in. Perhaps the fact that she 
never asked anything from them prevented the break from 
becoming concrete. Christmas and Easter, they would invite 
Myra and Silas and the children to spend a week with them 
—and then shower the children with gifts and make the 
week agony for Myra, a web of contradictions in which she 
would flounder helplessly, hating them and pitying them at 
the same time. 

For this Christmas, Myra had decided to remain in Clem¬ 
ington, and she had written to her mother and explained 
that Brian was sick, so they would have to miss their visit. 
The answering letter mentioned that the local papers had 
carried an account of Brian’s sickness, accused Myra of put¬ 
ting her son’s life in jeopardy to further the communist ten¬ 
dencies she obviously shared with her husband, and ended 
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with the hope that her children would not suffer forever the 
sins of the parents. 

Myra did not answer the letter. Even then, she proposed no 
complete break with her parents; and if she had, Silas would 
have explained, as he had so often before, that they were the 
result of something, not primarily the cause of it; but she 
actually knew of no way in which to answer the letter. She 
had read a story of a woman in California whose child had 
been taken away from her because she had been accused of 
communist sympathies—and even the implication in her 
mother’s letter that she was not a fit parent for her children 
filled her with nameless terror. 

But all of this receded now; when all was said and done, 
her mother and father were still her mother and father, and 
it was only her own foolish pride that could keep her from 
turning to them. And when she heard her mother’s voice on 
the phone this evening, she couldn’t help feeling a rush of 
warmth and comfort and reassurance. Her mother sounded 
surprised and pleased, and apologized for not calling to find 
out how Brian was. 

‘Oh, he’s fine,’ Myra told her. ‘YVe were worried about 
him, but now he’s all right.* 

‘It’s so long since I’ve seen the children,’ her mother said. 

‘I know. It’s a shame. It seems we’re only in touch with 
each other when there’s some trouble.’ 

‘Well, that’s what mothers are for—trouble, you know.’ 

‘I suppose so. Look, mother, this is going to be something 
of a shock, but I might as well put it to you bluntly. That s 
the best way, I think. Silas has been arrested—the result of 
this senate hearing. He’s been arrested, and he’s in jail right 
now, and we have to have bail to get him out. We have to. 
That’s why I’m turning to you. We are going to need five 
thousand dollars bail, and I’m asking you to lend it to 

me.’ # . 

The silence was more than Myra had anticipated it would 
be, once she had blurted out the essence of the facts. She her¬ 
self was cold and removed. Her mother was on another planet. 
She counted to ten, slowly, precisely—and then when she 
was speculating on the possibility of a broken connection, 
her mother said, 

‘This is a very poor joke, Myra.’ 
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21 at isn’t a joke. Silas is in jail and wc need five thousand 

dollars tonight.' 

‘But why? What for? 5 

‘For bail, mother! Don t you understand. 

‘Myra, don’t shout at me, I’m upset enough. I ve not been 

well, and this is just the final straw. Why did they put him in 
• *1 

J ‘Because they say he lied to the senators peijury, it s 


called.’ 

‘Did he lie?’ , . 

‘No he did not. Please—mother, I can t go on trying to 

explain all this on the telephone. I need the money. Will you 

lend it to me?' . . . . , 

‘I should think you would want to explain it, on the tele¬ 
phone or not. I think it needs explaining. I was never one to 
interfere, but you cannot be married to a communist— ^ 
‘Mother, Silas is not a communist. I'm also upset. Can t 
we argue about this when I see you? I must have the money.' 
‘But I can’t just answer yes or no. Five thousand dollars is 

a great deal of money.’ 

‘It’s just a loan, mother. I’ve never asked you and dad lor 

anything since I married Silas—’ 

‘But you should have. You know we’ve never refused you 

anything.’ 

‘1 know that. And will you give me this money? 

‘But Myra, darling, I don’t have the money. It's up to 
your father, and you know how he feels about Silas.’ 

‘But this is for me and the children—’ 

‘The thing is, Myra, that where there’s smoke, there’s fire. 
You can’t tell me that people are arrested because someone 
has a whim to do it. This is a very serious matter. It will be in 
the papers, won’t it?’ 

‘What difference does that make?’ 

‘I don’t see how you can be so unfeeling as to say such a 
thing. How can you say what difference does it make? You 
don’t know what we’ve suffered since that Mark Twain 
business and then the hearing in Washington—and people 
asking your father what his dues in the Communist Party 
are ? Of course, they were teasing him, but it hurt his busi¬ 
ness. There are people we just don’t see any more, believe it 
or not, and I don't know where it will end. And now this. 
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How can you ask father to throw five thousand dollars away 
on a man who’s been arrested as a criminal?’ 

‘Silas is not a criminal, and the money will be returned. 
For God’s sake, mother, will you lend it to me?’ 

‘I don’t think that’s any tone to take, Myra.’ 

‘I’m sorry. But can’t you answer me? We must have that 
money.* 

‘I’m trying to tell you that I don’t sec how I can ask father 
for it, Myra. If I had it myself, I’d gladly give it to you, but I 
know exactly what your father’s going to say. Especially 
when he sees it in the papers. Maybe in a week or two, when 
this has simmered down a little, he would feel differently. But 
right now, Myra—* 

‘In other words, you’re trying to tell me that you won’t 
give it to me.* 

‘That’s very unfeeling of you, Myra. I’ve just explained 
that I can’t give it to you. If you’ll only be patient—-’ 

When Myra put down the telephone, Geraldine was 
standing there, and asked her, ‘Was that grandma, Mom¬ 
my?’ 

‘Yes.* 

‘Oh,’ Geraldine said, and no more. Myra asked her to go 
up and sit with Brian. Myra was going to cry, and she wanted 
to do it alone with a door closed behind her, but when she 
had sat down in Silas* study, all desire to weep left her, and 
for a while she sat without doing anything, just looking at his 
books and thinking. Her anger went away. Anger, she had 
discovered, used you up. It was to no purpose. 

She went upstairs to where Brian was in bed for the night 
—he had been walking around the house for the first time 
that day—and interrupted the story Geraldine was reading 
him to kiss him and say goodnight; thinking how wonderful 
Gerry and Susie had been about all this, and wondering how 
she could have functioned at all without them. She went into 
her bedroom, sat down at the dressing table, and looked at 
her face. A woman looks at her face in a variety of ways; 
Myra looked at her face as she would at that of a stranger, as 
she hadn’t looked at herself for weeks, with curiosity and 
some annoyance. Myra was one of those fortunate women 
who had early in life accepted the fact that she was comely 
and who had never laboured under a burden of doubts 
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about how the world looked at her; and therefore, the lines 
around her mouth, the hollows in her cheeksand under her 
eyes and the abundance of grey roots in her hair, came as 
more of a shock than she might have expected She tried to 
be indifferent and failed—and tried to remember when she 
had last had her hair done. She combed it out, powdered 
her face, rouged her lips, and went downstairs to answer the 

tinkling chimes that Silas had always hated so. 

Ike Amsterdam and Alec Brady were there, grinning and 
chatting the moment they walked in, Amsterdam making the 
ancient quip about the prisoner who claimed that they 
couldn’t do it to him, and Brady wasting no time in turning 
over to Myra twenty-two hundred dollars in cash and bonds 
which they had already collected. He spread it on the dining¬ 
room table, identifying each part of it. A five hundred dollar 
bond from each of us, Ike and me. Our only apology for the 
small amount is that this should be spread around. I can get 
up another five hundred in cash, if I have to. The third five 
hundred dollar bond is from Henry Miller, in the Physics 
Department—I don’t know whether you know him. He was 
on leave for six months to Los Alamos, and this is conscience 
money. Two hundred dollars from Moe Henderson and a 
hundred from Joel Secver—more conscience money. rhree 
hundred from ‘Federman and a hundred from the staff of 
Fulcrum —what do you think of that ? Larry Kaplm and his 
wife will be over later with whatever they can lay hands on 
or pick up. Spencer will get to the bank in the morning. 
Lennox and A 1 Morse are covering the student body with a 
committee, and they expect to have a thousand dollars before 
midnight. Even if Silas has to bed down there for the night, 
we’ll have him back in the morning. Do you feel better?’ 

‘Do I feel better?’ Myra said. ‘Do I feel better? Oh, my 
God—my God—* She began to cry now, sat down at the 
table and put her face in her hands, and wept without stop¬ 
ping, her whole body racked with her sobbing, crying as if 
her heart would break, not thinking or worrying any more, 
but just letting herself weep it through until it was done and 

out. . . . 


* * * 

MacAllister came to dinner, and he charmed Brian by mak 
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ing a fantastic bird that bobbed its head and flapped its 
wings, and he delighted the girls with a story of his first love 
at the age of twelve in Emporia, Kansas, and he held them all 
with odds and ends out of a long, varied and colourful career. 
‘Jails,’ he said to Myra, ‘are only frightening until you’ve 

been in one. Do you agree, Silas?’ 

The one night in the county jail on a hard cot had not 
made too much of an impression on Silas. He was also con¬ 
cerned about talking in front of the children. But Mac- 
Allister assured him, ‘It’s the only way. You can’t hide any¬ 
thing from them. Get it out in the open and it’ll lose its edge.’ 

Perhaps he was right. MacAllister told them how, when a 
judge, he had always tried to get out of sending men to jail. 
He had forced drunken drivers to write on a blackboard, T 
will not drink and drive,’ ten thousand times. He sat up 
nights thinking of ways to punish and teach simultaneously— 
‘To what end, I don’t know,’ he admitted. ‘When some¬ 
thing’s wrong, its wrongness goes all the way down to the 
bottom and all the way up to the top. Where do you begin? 
Take Freddie Johnson, the Commissioner. Essentially, he’s a 
decent human being. He has a heart, and he s not lost to pity 
and love. But because he’s afraid to be dumped out of his job, 
he sits and listens to a little snotnosc read him the law—’ 
After the children had gone to bed, he sat with Myra and 
Silas, drinking whisky very modestly and talking about the 
case. ‘The first thing to decide,’ he pointed out, ‘is whether 

or not you want me for a lawyer.’ , 

‘Isn’t that decided?’ Myra asked. ‘After what you did— 
‘I did nothing,’ he interrupted. ‘The thunder and the 
shouting haven’t even been scratched. We face a good deal, a 
trial in a Federal District Court, an appeal and maybe, 1 
everything else fails, an attempt to get to the Supreme Court. 
Or maybe we lick it right at the beginning with argument, 
although I doubt that. Silas has a lot at stake, ten years of his 
life, if they should decide to give him the maximum. You 

can’t trifle with that.’ . , 

‘But I still can’t understand why they picked him. 

‘Why not ? Isn’t his case typical of a hundred cases ? I hink- 
ing becomes dangerous, and one of the most dangerous 
sources of thought are the schools. You have to control t e 
schools, and that means controlling the teachers and what 
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they teach. It’s true that if you simply voice a threat, most 
teachers will perform to schedule. But there are always a good 
many like you and the others, enough to throw a monkey 
wrench in the works and to make more trouble than they 
want to have. They don’t want that kind of trouble yet—not 
concentration camps and gangs of hoodlums; that would be 
too suggestive of other places where this has happened. I hey 
want to do it politely and quietly, with the full trappings of 
law and order and due process—and then be able to say to 
the people, look how we’re protecting you from these dan¬ 
gerous elements that want to subvert us! And why not Silas 
Timberman? Didn’t he scorn Cabot’s civilian defence, and 
lay us all open to being wiped out by the Russians? Didn t he 
teach communist doctrine? Didn’t he lie?’ 

‘No, he did not,’ Myra said. 

‘Prove it.’ 

‘We will prove it to a jury, and a jury is twelve ordinary 
men and women, and why shouldn’t they believe Si? 

‘Because they arc not twelve ordinary men and women— 
and because this is not the first political trial in America. 
There have been a good many, and the one jury that dared to 
disagree and not bring in a verdict of guilty was threatened 
and hounded and abused until the poor damned jurors 
wished they had never been born. Not that I won’t fight this 
to win, if you decide I should represent you, but without illu¬ 
sions. It takes a hero to be an honest juror these days, to face 
the hounding of the FBI, to face the intimidations flung from 
every side—and your average juror is not a hero.’ 

‘About representing me,’ Silas said, ‘that’s decided, if you 
want to. I don’t know a better lawyer.* 

‘I do, but they cost more money. Don’t jump to conclu¬ 
sions, Silas. You see here a beat-up, reformed politician, who 
saw a little light and wrecked his career with it, who drinks 
too much and stays in the Bar Association by the skin of his 
teeth. Of course you can get better counsel, if you want 
that?’ 

‘Will it change the outcome?’ Myra wanted to know. 

‘Will it? It might—I have to admit that. Then, it might 
not. It will cost a lot of money, and in the end, it might be no 
different, or even worse. I get annoyed with myself, but I’m 
not the worst lawyer, not by any means. I just want to give 
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you the whole picture. I used to know a lawyer in New York, 
a labour lawyer and a damned wonderful man who had tried 
more cases like this than you could shake a stick at, and he 
was fond of telling the story of three labour leaders who were 
indicted for sedition. The first of the three got himself emin¬ 
ent counsel, as they call it, a big corporation lawyer, and he 
was found guilty and given five years. T he second labour 
leader hired my friend, the labour lawyer, and he also was 
found guilty and got five years. 1 he third labour leader said, 
a plague on both your houses; and he defended himself— 
and he was found guilty and got five years. So there you are.’ 

‘I’ll stick with you.’ 

‘All right. You could do worse. Now, just to clear the air— 
one or two things. Are you a communist?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Ever been one?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Ever thought of it, been around it? Were you in the 
Young Communist League? Ever join any organizations?’ 

‘Sure I thought of it—who didn’t in the ’thirties? During 
the Spanish War, I made some contributions, nothing to be 
proud of but I didn’t have any money at all then. Two 
dollars here, five there. If I knew communists then, they’ve 
moved elsewhere. I’ve signed statements occasionally I 
don’t even remember how many or when. I knew a com¬ 
munist in the army. He was a decent fellow, and we used to 
argue a good deal. My father knew some communists up in 
Minnesota—lumber workers. They were Finns. My father 
liked them. I remember he used to say that all the Finns in 
Minnesota were communists and that’s why things were so 
bad in Finland. But he never became a communist. I don t 
know why. In his place, I would have, I think—but he didn t 
like politics. Here—now—well, I don’t know. I’ve decided 
it’s a rotten game, guessing who is a communist and who 
isn’t. I suppose I know some, but I can’t see that it matters, 
and I can’t say that I’m sure.’ 

‘All right. Next point—’ 

They were still at it at midnight, when MacAllister rose to 
leave, armed with a bundle of notes. By then, Silas was con- 
firmed in his decision and glad for it. He decided that he 
liked MacAllister even more than he had thought. 
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M acAllister sat on one of the twin beds and watched 
Silas move restlessly around the little room. ‘This is his 
hard time,’ MacAllister thought. ‘It will never again be as 
hard as it is now.’ And Silas told himself angrily, ‘Why 
doesn’t he tell me to go to bed ? Why doesn’t he tell me to go 
out and watch a movie? \\ hy in hell’s name does he sit there 

like that?’ _ . . 

The room was committed to memory; it had been waiting 
eternally for men like these. It had buff walls and twin beds, 
two dressers, one easy chair, two straight-backed chairs, and 
two racks for suitcases. The toilet was spotlessly clean, and 
there was a little cardboard box for razor blades. There was 
a disposable soft paper scarf to shine shoes with. They thought 
of everything. 

‘Let’s go over part of it,’ Silas suggested. 

‘Let’s not. What happens when you study an hour before 
the exam? We’ve done everything that can be done—and 
maybe more. Do you play cards, Silas?’ 

He hadn’t played since the war, and he smiled at the sug¬ 
gestion, and MacAllister thought, ‘That’s better,’ and said 
aloud, ‘I’ll play you two cents casino and a nickel for the big 
diamond. O.K.?’ 

‘O.K.,’ Silas agreed. 

They played for about a half-hour, and then Silas found 
himself losing interest, unable to concentrate on the simple 
mechanics of this simplest of card games. 

‘Rummy?’ MacAllister asked. 

Silas tossed in the cards and asked how long the trial would 
last, nor did MacAllister remind him that he had asked this 
question twenty times before. 

‘No way to tell, Silas. Maybe a week, give or take a few 
days. Tomorrow, we’ll make motions, start picking the jury. 
We might be through with it next Monday or Tuesday—but 
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who knows? As far as we know, they have only one real wit¬ 
ness, Bob Allen. Even if they call Dave Cann to lay the basis 
for Allen’s testimony, that won’t take long. The hell with 
that, Silas! Let’s not talk about it any more. How about a 
walk and a cup of coffee?’ 

It was better than sitting in the hotel room. They put on 
their hats and coats and went down into the brisk, biting 
January night. They turned up their collars, and plodded 
along the dark, dimly lit streets. It was still an hour and a half 
to midnight, yet the broad avenues were completely deserted, 
the long, white government buildings standing like ghostly 
sepulchres. 

‘This is a silent, lonesome city at night,’ MacAllister 
observed. ‘It makes you feel that when the offices close, life 
goes away—no life of its own. Yet I think it has one of the 
highest per capita crime rates in the whole nation. It’s an 
uneasy city. I don’t feel good here.’ 

‘Yet some of it is very beautiful.’ 

‘I don’t know. Fear shrinks beauty, and this place is full of 
fear. I used to think that nothing in the whole world could be 
as grand and fine as the memorial for Abe Lincoln, but I 
don’t know now. I think it was Gandhi who once said that 
the Taj Mahal was built with the tears of the Indian people 
—and I never looked at a picture of it after that without 
thinking of what he said, and it wasn’t beautiful any more. 
In almost any city, you feel something, the nature of it, the 
mood, the quality—call it what you will. But what do you 
feel here?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Silas said. 

‘Neither do I. Maybe in a week from now, we’ll both be 
able to answer that question. Silas, it’s a funny thing—but I 
feel good about you. I’m glad I’m in this. I’m glad I know 
you. It’s done a lot for me. For one thing, I’ve cut out the 
drink for the duration of this trial. Afterwards—well, who the 
hell knows, but this has given me something to bite into. You 
know when I began to like you, Silas?’ 

It embarrassed Silas to have another man state flatly that 
he liked him. He had lived too long in a place where affection 
between men was never expressed. He didn’t know what to 
answer, and simply shook his head. 

‘When you busted loose down here,’ MacAllister went on. 
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‘When you wouldn't look at me—and I could almost hear 
you thinking. I’m going to fight these bastards—if I die f , 
I’m going to fight them! My eyes opened, or maybe my near 
opened I had been watching a line of people crawl before 
those damned committees, crawl and whine how they hated 
the reds and how they never were and never had been,, or 
were sorry that they wore, because when they had been they 
were young and foolish and please forgive them for ever 
thinking or dreaming or breathing, or wanting to do a y- 
thing decent, or having a decent impulse or a decent thought, 
and how they hated the reds more than anyone hated them 
and so on ad nauseum. And here s a quiet colle ReP r of,a 
skinny, long-headed, long-nosed guy with glasses, who looks 
mild enough to run if a dog barks-and he gives it back to 
them straight and level and no holds barred. Ah, Jesus, that 
was good! And maybe the good Lord will forgive us, if for a 
thousand cowards and scoundrels, we produce one brave 

and honest man. Anyway, that’s how I felt. , 

‘Thanks,’ Silas managed to say. He felt very full, and there 

were no words he could think of to say how he felt. 

‘Well, there it is,’ MacAUister said, pointing across the 
street they had come to—pointing to where a low building 
stood, dim and formless in the night, a great flight of stone 
steps—the hallmark of a public building in Washington— 
poking forward from its deep shadows. 

‘The courthouse?’ . , . 0 , 

‘Federal District Court, Silas. First time you ve seen it? 

‘I think so.* . , , , 

They stood there in the night, looking at the dark, shad¬ 
owed building. 


* * * 

Silas had come to realize that nothing except the fact is com¬ 
pletely descriptive of the fact. Like many thoughtful people, 
he anticipated an experience and lived through it imagina¬ 
tively before it happened; but nothing he anticipated was 
just like the trial itself. His own and long-standing picture of 
a courtroom portrayed a place of austere dignity and almost 
frozen calm—in which the scales of justice were delicately 
balanced and objectively observed; but the fact was imme¬ 
diately and apparently different. The Federal District Court 
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gave the appearance of one of the busiest places in Washing¬ 
ton, a building too small for the services required of it, 
swarming with activity, its corridors filled with curious spec¬ 
tators, inquisitive tourists, newspaper men, veniremen, 
FBI agents, police in plain clothes and police in uniform, 
lawyers, clients, bondsmen—a beehive of motley and diver¬ 
sified activity, in which the routine was hardly disturbed by a 
teacher from Clemington. 

He sat in one of the spectator’s scats in Judge Alvin 
Calcnt’s courtroom, and watched the jury being chosen. 
Even now nothing happened as he had anticipated or would 
have imagined; and his thinking, moulded by half-forgotten 
Hollywood films, and novels of various sorts read over the 
past twenty years, found little enough that was familiar. The 
courtroom had recently been given a fresh coat of light green 
paint; the Venetian blinds let in slatted trickles of sunshine; 
the judge yawned frequently as he rocked his big swivel chair 
behind his desk. The judge was a southerner, with a voice as 
soft as honey, a portly man with a round, fleshy face, a small 
nose, and the calmly aloof expression of a priest. A few news¬ 
paper men poked their heads in, but did not remain for this 
part of the proceedings. Two chunky, bored marshals sat 
slackly alongside of the two doors to the courtroom. The 
clerk picked his nose furtively and stared at the ceiling, 
and the stenographer sat with his pencil poised, a lean, half- 
starved whippet. MacAllister held a long, whispered con¬ 
sultation with the government attorney, a tall man of about 
thirty, whose name was Horace Ward, whose face was singu¬ 
larly devoid of expression, and who had the look, under his 
close-cropped hair, of a football player recently out of train¬ 
ing; and then both of them continued their whispered con¬ 
sultation with the judge. 

The jury panel was the area of hope, the plain people who 
would judge the evidence and find Silas guilty or not guilty; 
but there was nothing in their faces for him to read or bite 
into; and they sat as if there was total agreement among 
them that neither by expression nor by motion should they 
indicate the content of their human minds or their immortal 
souls. They were neatly dressed and pointedly minding their 
own business, men and women, neither the very young nor 
the very old, but aged from thirty to fifty, about one in five of 
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them coloured. All of them might have been trained to avoid 
Silas’ eyes, to conceal from him any shred of hope, any dream 
or flight of fancy or deep passion for justice—or this might 
have been his imagination entirely, for when he asked Mac- 
Allister what the lawyer thought of the panel, MacAllister 

shrugged and said, 

‘You never know. The only thing you can put your finger 
on is that all except four are government employees and 
those four are probably related to government employees. 

‘And the government is the prosecutor—’ 

‘My dear Silas, the government is also the judge and the 
marshals at the door. Try to remember that this is a company 
town —one industry, one boss, government. Nothing particu¬ 
larly new in that. It just depends on what kind of a govern¬ 
ment you’re dealing with, and where you yourself sit. As a 
matter of fact, suppose you sit at the table with me, and we 11 
do our little exercise in human nature together.’ 

There began to run through Silas’ mind an annoying 
refrain, ‘Oh, I am the cook and the captain too, and the 
mate of the Nancy Brig, and the bo’sun tight and the mid- 
shipmite and the crew of the captain’s gig. . . .* 

* * * 

‘What is your occupation, sir?’ asked MacAllister. 

‘Typesetter.’ 

‘And where do you work?’ 

‘At the Government Printing Office.’ 

‘And how long have you worked there?’ 

‘Eighteen years.’ 

‘Are you married ?’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘Does your wife work?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Will you tell me where she works and what she does?’ 

‘She is a filing clerk employed by the Department of 
Commerce.’ 

‘Have you any other relatives in government employment ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Two daughters, one in the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment and one in the State Department. My sister works in the 
bindery of the Government Printing Office. You’re not 
interested in more distant relatives, are you?’ 
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‘No, I’m not,’ MacAllister sighed, and walked back to 
where Silas sat and leaned down to him and said, ‘Well, my 
friend, we have four challenges left, and I don’t think it 
matters a tinker’s damn.* 

‘This one,* Silas grinned ruefully, ‘he not only seems to 
work for the government, he seems to be the government.’ 

‘Want me to knock him off?’ 

‘I’d like to get to the Negro—the big, heavy-set one.’ 

‘Let me talk to the judge again. It breaks up the day.’ 

MacAllister went up to the bench and the government 
attorney immediately joined them. 

‘What is it now, Mr. MacAllister?* the judge asked, 
patiently and courteously. The judge was courteous and 
polite. MacAllister had never dealt with such a polite judge. 

‘Simply the question of government employees, Your 
Honour. The entire panel is composed of government 
employees.’ 

‘Not entirely, Mr. MacAllister.’ 

‘We haven’t come to an exception yet. It stands to reason 
that we cannot get unbiased judgment from people who 
work for the prosecution.’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. MacAllister—you’re not stating the 
case fairly at all. These people don’t work for Mr. Ward. 
They work for the government of the United States, and I 
am sure they’re as anxious to see justice rendered as if they 
worked in the corner grocery store. You’re not intimating 
that there will not be a fair trial in my courtroom ?’ 

‘By no means, Your Honour.’ 

‘What have you to say, Mr. Ward ?’ 

‘I resent the entire implication, Your Honour, that people 
are unable to render a fair verdict because they work for 
some government agency. I should think Mr. MacAllister 
would be conscious of the privilege attached to such work 
and the integrity required of people who do such work.’ 

‘It is also required that they reside in the District of 
Columbia,’ MacAllister said. 

‘What do you mean by that, Mr. MacAllister ?’ 

‘I mean that it is not a question of integrity, Your Honour, 
but a question of a community of government workers who 
depend on government work for their existence.’ 

‘In other words, you are suggesting that reprisal would 
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follow a verdict of not guilty. I find such a suggestion h.gMy 

improper, Mr. MacAllister—highly improper, and I am 

rather P shocked that you should voice it. Your client is 

accused of committing a crime in this district and he will be 

tried in this district, and he will be judged by a jury of his 

peers from this district. 

‘Yes, Your Honour.’ 

The examination of the jury panel went on. They called 
the Negro Silas had mentioned, and the government attorney 


said to him, 

‘Where are you employed? 

‘I have my own business.* 

‘And what is your business?’ 

The Negro looked Mr. Ward up and down coolly, and 

said, ‘I am an undertaker.* 

‘Challenged for cause,’ Mr. Ward said. 


‘What is this defendant, Mr. Silas Timberman, being charged 
with?’ the government attorney asked the jury, beginning his 
opening remarks, taking his stance squarely and purposefully 
in front of the jury box, his face serious, his brow furrowed 
with the weight of the problem confronting him. ‘He is being 
charged with perjury, with deliberate falsification of state¬ 
ments under oath. Let me lay the scene for you and spell out 
the facts of the indictment in this case. On the 14th of 
November of last year, a hearing of the Senate Committee on 
Internal Expenditures was held in the Senate Office Building, 
in Washington, D.C. I am sure you are aware that the privi¬ 
lege of investigation is a very ancient privilege, a very ancient 
function of the legislative branch of our government. Each of 
the Houses of Congress is sub-divided into a number of com¬ 
mittees. These committees investigate various areas of our 
national life, so that they may gather proper information 
upon which to base the framing of new legislation. So deeply 
is this investigative role of committees imbedded in our 
legislative life, that one might say that without this function 
there could be no government as we know government. 

‘This particular hearing with which we are concerned was 
held to explore the manner in which certain privately en¬ 
dowed universities used government grants—grants which 
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supported a number of varied efforts of such universities. 
Such an investigation would have as its ultimate purpose the 
gathering of information, either to support existing legisla¬ 
tion and appropriations, or to revise both the legislation and 
the appropriations. And in the course of this investigation, 
Mr. Silas Timberman, the defendant, was called as a witness 
before the Senate Committee and asked to testify to certain 
facts. 

‘The indictment specifies two occasions when the witness, 
Mr. Timberman, gave answers in direct contradiction to 
testimony of a subsequent witness. When the facts were 
brought before a grand jury, it was decided to bring in an 
indictment for perjury against the present defendant, Mr. 
Timberman. 

‘Let me detail these two instances, so that you may be able 
to relate them to subsequent testimony at this trial. In the 
first case, a question was asked by Senator Brannigan, 
namely, and I quote from the record, “Arc you a member of 
the Communist Party, Professor Timberman?” to which the 
defendant answered, “I am not a member of the Communist 
Party, Senator* I am not, and I never have been.” 

‘On this, holding it to be a false statement, the first count of 
the indictment was based. A little later in the hearing, the 
defendant was asked, again by Senator Brannigan, and again 
I am reading from the record of the hearing, “Do you attend 
communist meetings at Clcmington, Professor?” And in 
answer to this, under oath as before, Mr. Timberman 
replied, “I do not attend communist meetings anywhere.” 

‘These are the two counts of perjury which the indictment 
specifies. Of course, the indictment is no proof of guilt. The 
burden of proof rests upon the government—and, indeed, we 
shall demonstrate that both of these counts are provable. 
This is our task—and this we propose to do. But before I 
conclude, I think a few words on the question of perjury are 
in order. 

‘A peijury case/ Mr. Ward continued, ‘is never simply a 
question of who lied, and the severe punishment which the 
law provides for perjury would be vengeful rather than just if 
this were the only purpose for perjury inquiries. However, it 
is precisely because we do not have government by ven¬ 
geance, but rather government by the consent of those 
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governed, and thereby a system of legislation by broad and 
complete inquiry into the facts, balanced by junsprudence 
with due process of law, that the question of penury becomes 

so important. . , r r 

‘No committee of government could examine the tacts ol 

any situation, if they could be resisted by the insolence or the 
purposeful confusion of a liar. Nor could any court of law 
function unless it had a firm tool whereby to enforce the 
truth. Truth is the basis of the government of free men in the 
free world, and it is only through the deepest concern for 

truth that such government can survive. 

‘It shall be our purpose to prove that the defendant in this 
case deliberately and purposefully committed the crime of 
perjury. We shall prove that he knew the consequences of his 
crime—and executed it deliberately. We shall show that this 
perjury, with malice and intent, was calculated to bring into 
disrepute one of the most basic and precious functions of 
government—and to give aid and comfort to an organization 
convicted in the courts of this land of plotting to overthrow 
the government by force and violence. We shall show that 
this perjury was intended to prevent the lawful functioning 
of an investigative committee of the United States Senate.’ 

Could he do this, Silas wanted to know? Could he put it 
this way? And what on earth did a peroration of this sort 
have to do with what actually happened at the hearing? 

‘He can do pretty much as he pleases in the opening,’ Mac- 
Allister nodded. ‘I could object, but that won’t help. If we 
lick him, we’ll lick him in examination. Let him say his 
piece.’ 

It was not that he said it well, Silas thought, but that he 
was laying his facts against a familiar background, and all 
that he said, the newspapers had been saying for years now. 
It was almost possible for Silas to fall into the quantitative 
persuasion of his points; and in all truth, Silas was by no 
means certain that six months ago, reading of this in the 
newspapers, he would not have passively agreed with most 
of it or all of it. Given a premise, the rest was easy; given the 
proper premise, the rest seemed sensible, logical, matter-of- 
fact— 

He had started a letter to Myra, writing it in court, a para¬ 
graph here and a paragraph there, his own record of what 
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transpired. 'The difficult tiling,’ he wrote, ‘is to accept the 
fact that this is happening, that you are on trial in a criminal 
court of the United States. When you have done that—and I 
think that by now I have—you find yourself fascinated by 
the intricate and formal procedure, a sort of ritualistic 
ceremony, laid down long, long ago, for which lawyers study 
as people do for a priesthood. But to do this, I must stitie 
the impulse to cry out that my being here is ridiculous, that I 
have done nothing, and that we are wasting the time and the 
money of the people of this country. There, the child returns, 
and I find myself thinking that if I shouted loud enough, 
insistently enough, they would all accept the statements I 
make. So it goes. Why do we grow up so hard ? Is it because 
we have been sheltered so, coddled so, protected so? What a 
lot I learn!’ 

And again he wrote, ‘The process of learning goes on. Take 
MacAllister. He is quite remarkable, this fat little man who 
waddles like a duck and looks so child-like and innocent— 
and of course I under-estimated him. Under-estimation 
seems to be one of my major failings. When he steps into 
court, something happens to him. This is his arena, his 
battle ground. I think of a dancer, even though the motion is 
not physical. Or should I say a boxer? He weaves, he parries, 
he minces, he leaps—and he hits when you least expect it. 
I am beginning to know the man, and I knew so little of 
men. . . .’ 

MacAllister was quite brief in his opening. ‘Perjury,’ he 
said, ‘is one of the most difficult points of law to establish. It 
depends, usually, on the word of one man as against another. 
My client did not commit perjury. He had no cause, no 
reason to lie in the testimony he gave before a committee of 
the United States Senate. He told the truth, simply and 
directly—and thereby we face the question of whether, 
today, in these United States, a man can tell the truth, 
secure in the knowledge that he lives in a society where the 
truth is venerated and the truthful man is honoured and 
protected—or whether a penalty is to be exacted from men, 
whether or not they are truthful, because they have demon¬ 
strated courage and forthrightness. 

‘We are not here only to try the case of Silas Timberman; 
we are here to probe to the deepest foundations of American 
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democracy and to see how secure and steadfast those founda¬ 
tions are. For while this is a very simple case in one way, it is 
a most complex case in another. It is simple m temrs of the 
actions of one man, this man on trial, Silas Tim ° erman ’« '“ 
was asked certain questions and who answered those ques 
dons directly and truthfully; yet it is complex in terms of its 
enormous implications. Therefore, ladies and 
the jury, 1 shall have to demonstrate that this is not only a 
question of truth and falsehood-but also a question of 
whether precious and ancient freedoms remain with us and 
arc to remain with us, the freedoms of thought, of mquiry, of 
speech—the freedom to associate and assemble. And I intend 
to demonstrate this in proving, beyond doubt, that my client 
is innocent of any perjury—that he is a person of honour and 

truthfulness. . . 


The government’s case began, on the second day of the trial, 
in much the manner that MacAllister had predicted. After 
motions to dismiss were denied, the United States marshal, 
who had served the subpoena for the original hearing, was 
put on the stand to identify the subpoena and to swear that 
he had delivered it. Then Dave Cann was called, and he 
further established the facts and circumstances of the hearing. 
He was shown the printed record of the senate hearing and 
asked to identify it, and when he had done so, Mr. Ward 
moved that the record be read aloud to the jury. The judge 
asked MacAllister whether he had an objection to this, and 
MacAllister said, no, he had no objection to this procedure. 
The record was read, from the point where Silas was called 
to the witness stand until he was ejected by the United States 

marshals. , 

Then Ward turned the witness over to MacAllister, who 

stationed himself at the end of the jury box, and asked his 

questions casually, easily, 

‘One of your functions with the Committee on Internal 
Expenditures is to draw up the subpoenas, is it not, Mr. 
Cann ?’ 

‘In some cases.’ 

‘In the case of Professor Timberman?* 

‘Yes, in that case.’ 
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‘That was one of a group of subpoenas served on faculty 
members at Clemington University, was it not?’ 

‘It was.’ 

‘And how many subpoenas were served to faculty members 
at Clemington?’ 

At this point, Mr. Ward objected, and the judge asked him 
what his objection was based upon. 

‘This is not valid cross-examination. The other subpoenas 
were not introduced into the testimony of the witness. 

* ‘My point is,’ MacAllister said, ‘that the subpoenas were 
served together, pursuant to the same matter. A group ot 
people came to the hearing as witnesses. Since the witness 
testified to the hearing, certainly the cross-examination can 
include the other witnesses at the senate hearing. 

‘I think that might be allowed,’ said the judge. 

‘I must object to it, Your Honour. I do not think it can be 
allowed. The other subpoenas have no part in Mr. Gann s 
testimony.’ 

‘I will sustain that objection. Surely, Mr. MacAllister, lie 
said gently, ‘you are well enough acquainted with courtroom 
procedure to know the practice of cross-examination? 

MacAllister stared at the judge incredulously. Within a 
matter of thirty seconds, the man had denied and then sus¬ 
tained the same objection, bowing simply and not even 
subtly to the insistence of the government attorney. Mac¬ 
Allister drew a deep breath, licked his lips, and said 

quietly, 

‘No other questions.* . . . 

He returned to his seat, opened his portfolio, and slowly, 
almost painfully slow in each action, began to sort out papers. 

Silas asked him, 

‘Is that customary?’ 


‘What?’ r 

‘For the judge to bow to the insistence of the government. 

‘Apparently it is—here.’ 

‘And you don’t feel it would do any good to try to question 


C Tm afraid not,’ MacAllister shrugged. ‘I wanted to make 
a point about Bob Allen, but I wouldn’t make the point. I d 
only be placed in a position of total frustration—and that 
won’t help. We’ll play it slow, Silas, and simple and straight. 
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They haven’t shown their hand yet—and I don’t think they 

have much of a hand to show.’ 

Yet the next witness surprised both Silas and MacAllister. 
Ed Lundfcst was called to the stand. Serious and impressive, 
he entered the court with the slow deliberation of a man 
wholly conscious of the responsibility he bore. He made a 
fine figure in a brown sharkskin suit, white shirt, plain blue 
tie, and around his neck on a black ribbon, a pair of pince- 
nez Silas had never seen him wear before. He took the stand 
without apparent pleasure, was sworn in, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to answer Ward’s background questions. From there, 
the questioning proceeded to the matter of civil defence at 
Clemington, which the government attorney, with Lund- 
fest’s reluctant yet co-operative help, began to build into a 
full-fledged case of treason, if not by action, certainly by 
implication. MacAllister objected on the grounds that the 
matter was extraneous to the issue at hand. ‘I will link it up, 
Ward said, and the judge over-ruled the objection. Ward 
continued—and MacAllister objected, and the judge over¬ 
ruled him again and again. Silas found himself gripping 
MacAllister’s arm, and the little lawyer whispered, ‘Easy, 
easy, son. We’ll get out licks in.’ But when Ward asked, 

‘Do you believe Professor Timberman to be a communist?’ 
MacAllister bounced to his feet and threw in his objection 
with anger and without restraint. 

‘What the witness believes is not evidence, Your Honour— 
not even hearsay!’ 

The judge nodded and told Mr. Ward that he felt he must 
sustain the objection. Could Mr. Ward re-phrase the ques¬ 
tion ? 

‘Yet I intend to establish a foundation for such a belief, 
Your Honour. A foundation in fact.’ 

‘I am afraid you will have to establish the facts first,’ the 
judge said. 

‘Very well. Professor Lundfest, to your knowledge, is Pro¬ 
fessor Timberman a communist?* 

‘Yes—he is,’ Lundfest answered regretfully. 

‘Upon what do you base your statement?’ 

‘Upon information I have received and upon direct 
evidence to which I have been witness.’ 

MacAllister objected. ‘Again we are dealing with hearsay 
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—with the most amorphous type of hearsay!’ The judge 
called both lawyers to the bench, shaking his head gently— 
and MacAllister wondered whether this was a trial or some 
incredible and new type of circus? Had Ward ever tried a 
case before, studied law, examined any of the rules of 
evidence? The judge was compassionate and gentle. ‘I’m 
sorry, Mr. Ward,’ he whispered. They were all whispering. ‘I 
am attempting to lay a foundation,’ Ward said. ‘Really, your 
Honour, these constant objections make a farce out of this.’ 
‘That’s a little harsh, Mr. Ward. You cannot build from 
opinions. You must lead your questioning along a path of 
facts. Yet, Mr. MacAllister, I cannot see that these constant 
objections improve your case. Let Mr. Ward establish his 
position, and then you have your turn at cross-examination. 
‘If I say what I am thinking,’ MacAllister told himself, ‘I’ll 
be thrown to hell out of here. God damn him to hell, he s 
trying to teach this fool how to try a case!’ ‘You do see my 
point, Mr. MacAllister?’ the judge asked, and MacAllister 
replied, ‘I am trying to defend a client, sir. I must object to a 
path of questioning which is inadmissible.’ ‘ This I must 
judge, Mr. MacAllister. You will have a fair trial here, I 

assure you.* 

They returned to their places. Grim yet boyish, Mr. Ward 
said, ‘Let me re-phrase my last question, Professor Lundfest. 
You have stated that Professor Timberman is a communist. 
What actual evidence of this do you have?’ 

‘A number of things, cases, actions. He is opposed to the 
war in Korea—and has so stated in my presence. This is the 
communist position—* MacAllister objected, and was over¬ 
ruled. ‘He is opposed to civil defence. This also is the com¬ 
munist position. At various times, he has attempted to per¬ 
suade me to accept a communist position concerning some 

point in question.* 

‘Is that all?’ asked Ward. 

‘No, sir. There was a communist meeting held at Uleming- 
ton University—a meeting in support of another faculty 
member who was suspended for subversive activities and 
moral turpitude. Professor Timberman appeared at this 

meeting as the chief speaker.’ 

‘When was this meeting held?’ 

‘On November 2nd, 1950.’ 
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‘Was it a secret meeting?’ . 

‘No, it was a public meeting on campus, but communist- 

organized.’ . , 

‘How do you know that it was communist-organized. 

‘I was so informed by faculty members who sat in on the 

P MacAllister objected, and again was over-ruled. ‘Is this 
evidence?’ Silas asked. ‘MacAllister, is this evidence? Mac¬ 
Allister didn’t answer. He sat tight and motionless, his round 
shoulders humped over, and even when Ward had finished, 
he did not immediately react to Ward’s polite nod. My 
witness,’ he whispered as he rose. He waddled to the comer 
of the jury box, a slight smile on his face. The jury did not 
smile. They sat with placid faces and listened. Silas also 
listened and watched Lundfest, who avoided his eyes. It was 
strange, Silas reflected, how little Lundfest had said and how 
little Ward had asked him. Now MacAllister wanted to know 
how long Professor Lundfest had known Professor Timber- 
man, the defendant. Lundfest thought for a moment, and 

then answered, 

‘Since 1933, I believe.’ 

‘In other words, eighteen years?* 

‘That is correct—about eighteen years.’ 

‘And during that period, did you know him well? I mean, 
did you know him socially as well as professionally ?’ 

T did.’ 

‘You and your wife were frequent visitors at his home, were 
you not?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that you would term it frequent—’ 

‘But you did visit his home?’ 

‘Yes, we did.’ 

‘About how often?’ 

‘Really, I can’t say. I kept no record.’ 

‘I’m just asking for a rough estimate—once a week, once a 
month ?’ 

‘About once a month, I suppose.’ 

‘You would say you were friends as well as associates, 
would you not?’ 

‘Up to a point, yes. When I realized what Professor Tim- 
berman’s motives were, I severed that friendship.’ 

‘When was that?* 
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‘Some three months ago.’ 

‘Yet isn’t it true that you attended a cocktail party at Pro¬ 
fessor Timbcrman’s home on October 25th of 1950?’ 

‘I’m not sure of the date. I said about three months.’ 

‘Yet before that, during the eighteen years of friendship, 
were there no signs of Professor Timbcrman’s alleged com¬ 
munist affiliations?’ 

‘I should say there were. But they were cleverly con¬ 
cealed.* 

‘Too cleverly concealed for you to notice them?’ 

‘Yes and no.’ 

‘I am not asking for yes and no. I am asking for yes or no.’ 

‘It is not difficult for a communist to conceal himself 
behind liberal pretensions.’ 

‘I am asking you whether at any time during those eighteen 
years, prior to three months ago, you noticed any sign of 
Professor Timberman’s alleged communist affiliations? 

‘The answer is yes.’ 

‘Yet you did nothing about this?’ 

‘I informed President Cabot—the president of the univer¬ 
sity.’ 

‘When did you inform President Cabot?’ 

At this point, Mr. Ward objected, and again the judge 
called both lawyers to the bench. Silas watched their whis¬ 
pered colloquy and wondered why he could not draw a line 
of sense or reason out of the conduct of the trial ? MacAllister 
returned from the bench and attempted to establish the fact 
that Lundfest had known Silas eighteen years without sus¬ 
pecting communist tendencies, but each path he tried to 
follow was immediately closed off by objections. Again and 

again, MacAllister shifted his ground. . 

‘Professor Timberman is a full professor, is he not, sir. 

‘He is.* . 

‘Isn’t it rather unusual for a man of his age. 

‘In some universities it would be. Clemington has expan¬ 
ded considerably during the post-war years. ? 

‘Yet it reflects a number of promotions, doesn t it. 

‘Yes, I suppose it does.* . 

‘Were you responsible for those promotions. Professor 

Lundfest?* 

‘To some degree.’ 
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‘Weren’t you entirely responsible as the head^ of the 
department in which Professor Timberman worked ? 

‘No, I only made the recommendations. Others passed 

upon them.’ 

‘Yet doesn’t it strike you as strange that you should recom¬ 
mend a man for promotion again and again whom you now 
accuse of being a secret communist?’ 

An objection cut off the answer, and the objection was sus¬ 
tained. An attempt on the part of MacAllister to introduce 
the Mark Twain controversy was similarly dealt with. When 
he switched to the mass demonstration, he was again walled 
in by objections. When he tried to elaborate on the question 
of civil defence and reveal the position Lundfest had taken 
at the time, another bench conference was called. After that, 
the court adjourned for lunch. 

* * * 

At lunch, MacAllister toyed with his food and stared 
morosely at Silas and told Silas how he wished to God he 
could have a drink; and it was Silas who had to point out to 
him that the trial had only begun. 

‘It doesn’t matter—this isn’t a trial, Silas! What the hell— 
you’ve got to know it.’ 

‘All right, I know it. It’s still a trial.* 

‘It isn’t. I don’t know where they dug up this Horace 
Ward, but he frightens me. He frightens me, not only because 
he’s an ignorant, insufferable man and a bad lawyer, but 
because he isn’t trying not to be a bad lawyer. The point is, 
he doesn’t have to try. In all my life, on the bench and in 
court, I never saw a man less fitted to try a case and I never 
saw a witness so poorly prepared and questioned as Lundfest. 
He left out whole areas of questioning that would have been 
far more effective than those he selected. His questioning was 
not to the point. It was inept and blundering. It did not tend 
to build evidence—and I don’t think he gave a damn 
whether it did or not. Meanwhile, the judge is trying to turn 
him into a lawyer—and to block every line I take. I don’t 
want to walk into contempt, not because I’m afraid, but 
because it won’t do you one damn bit of good.* 

‘Isn’t it possible that they pulled Lundfest in at the last 
moment?* 
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‘It’s possible—anything’s possible. All they have is Bob 
Allen, and they’ll put him on this afternoon. Short and 
sweet.’ 

When they returned to the courthouse, a group of reporters 
gathered around Silas in the corridor outside the courtroom, 
and began to question him about the trial and his own feel¬ 
ings concerning the trial. ‘My feelings are very plain,’ he 
said. ‘I told the truth. This whole thing is fantastic.’ ‘We 
heard that Lundfest testified this morning. Isn’t he the one 
who was mixed up in that Mark Twain affair?’ Yes, he was, 
Silas nodded, the same one. ‘Do you feel that you will be 
acquitted ?’ And if he wasn’t acquitted ? Was that what Mac- 
Allistcr had been trying to tell him? It had never entered his 
mind in a real, deep manner that he could be found guilty. 
Guilty of what? What had he done, and what were they 
trying to do to him? 

‘I don’t know,’ he found himself saying slowly, looking at 
the reporters curiously. They were alert, good-natured, objec¬ 
tive. They had no enemies. They were only interested in all 
the interesting things that happened here in the District 
Courthouse. Suppose he told them that he was a man with a 
wife he loved and three children—and all the respectable, 
small dreams of living his life in peace and quiet and watch¬ 
ing his three children grow up, and no more than that and no 
less than that? They would be polite. Would they write that 
Silas Timberman was a victim of something or other ? There 
was a war in Korea, but obviously that didn’t concern 
them and they would not be able to see why it should 
possibly concern him. Did he hurt when a shell fragment 
cut a Korean open? Did his children wake up when 
Korean children wept? He had signed a petition against the 
use of the atom bomb, but wasn’t it obvious that if you were 
going to kill, the more efficient methods were better than the 
less efficient methods? MacAllister had been puzzled why 
Lundfest had not testified about the petition—-a professional 
interest. And these reporters also had a professional concern. 

He had lost all interest in what they would write about 
him, and he turned his back on them and walked into the 

courtroom. 

* f * 

Bob Allen testified that afternoon, and possibly because Ward 
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was able to draw on and repeat Brannigan’s pattern of ques¬ 
tioning during the hearing, he emerged as a better witness 
than Ed Lundfest. Against MacAllister s objections, they 
went through the naming of books once again, and for the 
first time, Silas realized that books, used and named within 
a certain framework, could have sinsiter overtones. Babbitt 
and Elmer Gantry reared up like fanged monsters, encroaching 
on the American way of life—the ‘new way of life, from 
which the poor, sick author of the books had quietly fled, so 
that he could be linked here with one, Silas Timberman, 
without protest, without shame. Books that preached resis¬ 
tance to authority, books that advocated overthrow of the 
government by force and violence, books that mocked at 
sterling qualities that were the best in the world, obviously 
and conclusively, until one wrote about them in books. 

‘Dreiser’—when he said the word, it had a foreign sound. 

‘Yes, sir, Dreiser joined the Communist Party and boasted 

about it. It was widely known—’ 

An American Tragedy —a sentence or two about the book 
let the jury know with that such books, the communists took 
power. MacAllister remained standing. The judge was gentle. 
‘Yes, what is it now, Mr. MacAllister?’ Obviously, the lawyer 
for the defence was afraid of books. Well, name them, get 
them out into the open! Mr. Ward was not afraid of books. 
Mr. Ward looked like Tyrone Power; he was familiar to 
them. During lunch, practically every one of them had 
remarked on the striking resemblance between Horace Ward 
and Tyrone Power, and it made quite a contrast when you 
saw Mr. MacAllister, with his red nose and puffy face, 
standing alongside of Mr. Ward, who was clean-cut and 
honest and filied with the fire of his own conviction! Ques¬ 


tions of law were obviously less important than letting the 
truth out; that was what courts of law were for—to get the 
truth out and lay it bare. And what did Mr. MacAllister feel 
he accomplished by standing so insistently and objecting so 
tediously? Mr. Ward asked the witness about Sister Carrie , 
and again, the jury knew the meaning of a book about a lewd 
and calculating woman—and again Mr. MacAllister was 


objecting. 

He repeated the story of the meeting at Professor Timber- 
man’s house in 1947. Like Mr. Ward, the witness was young 
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and handsome and straightforward, and it was obvious that 
if you had to have teachers, it was preferable that they looked 
like Mr. Allen. Mr. Allen was also recognizable, and if he 
didn’t look like Tyrone Power, he did look like all sorts of 
young Americans who were chosen to be seen precisely 
because they looked like young Americans. He was also 
recognizable because he was one of a group of new cavaliers 
who had set their lances against communism. At first, there 
had been ugly slanders against such people—to the effect of 
their being informers who peddled themselves and their inform¬ 
ation for a price; but in time and with the aid of a nation¬ 
wide press campaign, it was made plain that in this day and 
age in America, an informer was a hero. They were modest 
heroes, and Mr. Allen was modest. When he mentioned the 
names of Kaplin and Federman as being present at the 
meeting where Silas Timberman planned to take over 
Clemington University by force and violence, he did it with¬ 
out emphasis; and the jury could understand that he was not 
anti-Semitic, but simply aware of the fact that Jews were 
always concerned in these plots. 

And he named names. He named Professor Timberman as 
a communist—in a manner that could hardly be doubted. He 
named Alec Brady as a communist. He named Federman and 
Kaplin and Edna Crawford. He named students. He spoke 
with a quiet, deliberate authority—with just that trace of 
regret proper to a man who does a duty not entirely pleasant. 
The pattern which emerged from his testimony was rather 
shocking, for it painted—whether he willed it so or not a 
picture of a university as a place of many dark alleyways 
infested with communists who, in their malicious and godless 
evil, found unthinkably devious ways of perverting the 
thought of their students; but the truth can be shocking 
and proof of it was in the manner in which this same Silas 
Timberman had used the work of that beloved American 

writer, Mark Twain. . 

That was a telling blow—telling enough, and with it, the 
government rested. Mr. Ward nodded seriously as he told the 
judge that his case was finished. He was not one for complica¬ 
tion or procrastination; he had a simple, matter-of-fact case, 
and he had presented it simply and matter-of-factly. 

Carried deep into the astonishing fabric of lies, whole lies, 



monstrous unbelievable lies cut out of whole cloth, half-lies, 
half-truths’, perversion of fact, distortion offac Vt ru thhedged 
around with untruth, inventions, distortions—earned into 
this, Silas found indignation giving way to wonder and accep¬ 
tance. He was going to be convicted; it was plain Nothing 
MacAllister could do, nothing Timbemian could do would 
change that already established fact. He half expected t e 
jury to burst into applause. He tned to remember Bob Mien 
as far back as he had known the man—to find some sign or 
indication of this present performance, but there was nothing 
he could lay a finger on, nothing he could pin down. It was 
true that Bob Allen was now an assistant professor, that he 
had already written magazine articles, and that he had lec¬ 
tured for the American Legion in Indianapolis and in 
Chicago—each time for a substantial fee; but even that did 
not explain. People do not callously betray and destroy. If 
they did, the whole network of human society would collapse 
—and then he found himself asking himself, had it collapsed 
Was it in the process? Or was it only himself in this night- 
mare —with all else as it always had been? 

He forced himself to listen to MacAllister. Defeat was 
something the little man shed with marvellous and dogged 
persistence, but he too had changed in a single day. A new, 
whip-like quality was in his voice as he lashed at Bob Allen. 
‘Informer—’ He was warned by the judge. Bob Allen himself 
spoke Bob Allen’s designation—‘An American defending the 
country I love.’ Still, ‘Informer!’ The judge called a bench 
conference. He was gentle but firm. ‘I shall have to find you 
in contempt, Mr. MacAllister, if this continues.’ 

‘How did you receive your appointment in the English 
Department, Mr. Allen?’ MacAllister asked him. 

‘I filled out applications and took an oral review before the 

board.* _. , 

‘Was it not through the intercession of Professor limber- 

man ?’ • 

‘No, it was not,* as if the idea was completely amusing, 

glancing for the first time at Silas, a shade of a smile on his 
face. Many unusual things were amusing now. 

‘You spoke of a meeting at Professor Timberman’s house 
some time in 1947. What was the exact date of that meeting, 
Mr. Allen?’ 
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‘I’m afraid I've forgotten the exact date.’ 

‘Yet you remember in great detail everything that was said 
at that meeting?* 

‘What was said there made a deep impression upon me, 
because I considered it important and alarming then, and 
still do. I made no effort to remember the date.’ 

‘The week? Can you remember the week?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘The month? Surely you can remember the month?* 

‘I believe it was during the early part of March—yes, the 
first week in March.’ 

MacAllister turned back to the table, referred to his notes, 
and whispered a few words to Silas. 

‘Was there nothing unusual about the Timberman house¬ 
hold at the time?’ 

‘Only what I’ve testified to.* 

‘Suppose I told you that there was severe illness in Professor 
Timberman’s family all through the first two weeks of March. 
Does that refresh your memory?’ 

‘It could have been later in March. I told you I was uncer¬ 
tain of the date.’ 

‘But you are certain of those present. I believe you named 
Professors Amsterdam, Kaplin and Federman, as well as 
yourself and the Timbermans?’ 

‘That is right.’ 

‘Yet I have here in my hand a hospital receipt which shows 
that Professor Federman was hospitalized during the entire 
period from February 12th, 1947 to April 6th, 1947* Would 
you examine it, Mr. Allen?’ 

He looked at the receipt, which was then entered as evidence. 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘That was almost four years ago. 
I was used to seeing Professor Federman at meetings with Pro¬ 
fessor Timberman. In this case, I could have been mistaken. 
‘Yet you are not mistaken at what transpired during this 

alleged meeting?’ 

‘No, I am not.* . f 

‘You testified that this meeting was held under the guise ot 

a bridge game, did you not?’ 

‘I , 

‘Mr. Allen, are Professor and Mrs. Timberman budge 
players ?* 
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MacAUist y cr a ^rncd back to the table and came forward 
wkh another document, which he handed to the judge say- 
infx ‘Would you read this, Your Honour, and pass on its 
nennilsibdi.y as evidence?’ Mr. Ward joined them, and 
decided that he would like to read it, too. It was an article 
from Fulcrum on the avocations of faculty "lembersand.t^vas 
rather pointed in its amazement at the fact that Proiessor 
Timberman never had learned to play bndge ^'ch surely 
makes Professor Timberman unusual if not alone in this 
area ’ it said. The judge read it and passed it to Mr. Ward, 
who’also read it. *1 don’t see that this bit of gossip has any 
meaning whatsoever,’ Mr. Ward said. ‘It is gossip, pure and 
simple.’ ‘It has this meaning. It is proof that Professor Tim¬ 
berman does not play bridge. It would certainly throw doubt 
on the credibility of your witness.’ ‘That s just it, Mr. Mac- 
Allister ’ the judge said kindly. ‘Credibility is not something 
we play’ fast and loose with. Mr. Timberman may or may not 
play bridge. Certainly that fact cannot be determined from 
This notice in a college paper. Mr. Timberman could have 
inserted it with a purpose.’ ‘But it was printed two years ago, 
MacAllister protested, and the judge said, just as gently, 
‘Come, come, Mr. MacAllister—you are aware of the simple 
rules in testimony. At best, this is in the nature of an affidavit 
—and an extremely shaky one.’ ‘A newspaper story is not an 
affidavit, Your Honour. I must insist on that. His whispers 
were hoarse and strained against the judge’s gentle con¬ 
fidence. ‘But you know, Mr. MacAllister, how simple it 
would be to establish the fact. All you have to do is to have a 
witness present, a close friend or a member of the family, 
who will testify that Mr. Timberman does not play bridge. 
‘Your Honour, do you realize what it costs to bring a witness 
from Clemington to Washington?’ ‘I think I realize such 

elementary facts as those,’ coldly. 

The whispered argument at the bench went on, but bilas 
could already see that it was lost. The lost cause did not even 
proceed with dignity. MacAllister returned to his cross- 
examination, but Bob Allen had leaped the biggest hurdle, 
and he was serene and sometimes amused at this pink¬ 
cheeked little man who was trying so hard to find him in the 
trap of falsehood. At one point, where the word ‘informer* 
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rolled oil MacAllister’s lips again, Allen answered earnestly, 

‘You have called me that name several times, Mr. Mac- 
Allister. I don’t find it pleasant—but if simple service to my 
country means that I must endure it, why I will, and 
eagerly.’ 

Again, Silas felt that the jury was on the point of cheering, 
and from the audience behind him, from those strange, root¬ 
less spectators who wander in and out of Washington court¬ 
rooms, there came a whisper of approval, which the judge 
quickly and severely stilled. Just as reprovingly, the judge 
told Bob Allen, 

‘You must only answer the questions addressed to you.’ 

The cross-examination finished just before adjournment, 
and the government’s case was completed. 


* * * 


Silas and MacAllister took a taxicab to the airport to meet 
Reverend Elbert Masterson and Alec Brady, whose plane was 
due in at six o’clock—and on the way out there, Silas asked 
MacAllister whether it might not be to their benefit to have 
Myra come to Washington to testify on the bridge question. 
MacAllister didn’t think so. ‘How likely are they to believe 
Myra? A wife isn’t the best witness in the world, Silas, and I 
think two witnesses from Clemington are about all we can 
afford or hope to gain from. Can Brady testify to that ? Silas 
didn’t know. He couldn’t remember ever having discussed 


bridge with Brady. 

In any case, it was good to see them, and Masterson shook 
Silas’ hand warmly. When Silas tried to thank him, he pro- 
tested that his weakness was a lack of travel, and that this was 
a wonderful opportunity. A man ought to be in Washington 
not less than once in five years, if only to look at the Lincoln 
Memorial and walk along the bank of the Potomac; and in 
turn, Brady said that gratitude ought to wait until the result 
of his testimony could be assessed. ‘I was very happy you 
asked me to do this, Silas,’ Brady said. ‘Believe me It was 
Masterson’s first plane flight, and he had enjoyed it im¬ 
mensely, and all the way in they had argued theology, the 
origin of the Church, and the place of the Essenes in the first 
congregation, the latter subject one upon which Brady was 
exceptionally well informed. ‘It is a canard that one does not 
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discuss religion,- Masterson said. ‘Religion like other things 
(hat serve any human need, thrives on discussion, and I 
haven’t had a theological tussle like this in years. 

During dinner, MacAllistcr and Silas painted a picture of 
the trial, giving Brady and Masterson as complete a back¬ 
ground as they could, MacAllistcr concluding, 

‘So there it is, and not very good. We have a jury of govern- 
ment employees, neck deep in this cesspool of loyalty orders 
and petty terror. We have a judge who is maddening in his 
polite destruction of every avenue of inquiry that might help 
us — a son-of-a-bitch, begging your pardon, Reverend, if I’m 
any judge—and who is waiting to crack down and let the iron 
fist be felt through his velvet glove. I think it’s only fair that 
you know this, Alec, and so does Silas. \\ e are agreed that 
you can’t win this case for us, although you might just give 
us a fighting chance. Do you want to go through with 

it?’ 

‘Of course I do,’ Brady smiled. 

‘I imagine you have thought it through completely?’ 

‘As much as one can think such a thing through.’ 

‘How docs your wife feel about it?’ 

‘Much as I do, although she doesn’t share all my views. She 
feels there is nothing else I can do.’ 

Silas apologized to Reverend Masterson. ‘Do you know 
what we are discussing?’ 

‘Professor Brady informed me of it on the plane. I expressed 
my admiration for him.’ 

MacAllistcr felt good. ‘I would feel still better with a 
drink,’ he said to Silas. ‘But I feel better than I have since 
this damn thing started. Don’t you, Silas?’ 

‘I feel very good,’ Silas said, looking at Brady. It was quite 
true. He felt full of something that would never go away. 

* * * 

The next morning, after MacAllister’s argument that the 
government had made no case and that the indictment 
should be dismissed, Silas took the stand, opening his own 
defence, and his testimony was short, direct, and completely 
to the facts. All of MacAllister’s questions were pointed 
toward a simple refutation of the government’s two witnesses 
from Clemington, his feeling being that in such a way, he 
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made the best use of his client’s obvious and open sincerity. 

‘Are you a member of the Communist Party, Professor 
Timberman ?’ 

‘No, I am not.’ 

‘Have you ever been ?’ 

‘I have never been a member of the Communist Party.’ 

As simply as that, and yet Silas wondered whether it had 
any meaning for those twelve strange, silent, expressionless 
men and women in the jury box. There was a time when he 
would not—could not—have believed that he could so testify 
in the presence of twelve Americans without summoning 
some part of their belief. 

‘Professor Timberman, you heard Mr. Allen testily to a 
certain meeting at your house in 1947—at which plans were 
discussed to take over the administration of Clemington 
University. Did such a meeting ever take place?’ 

‘No, it did not.’ 

‘You also heard Mr. Allen testify that this meeting was held 
under the guise of an evening of bridge. Did you ever invite 
Mr. Allen to your house for an evening of bridge?’ 

‘I did not.’ 

‘Did you ever invite anyone to your house for an evening of 
bridge?’ 

‘I did not.* 

‘Do you play bridge?’ 

‘I do not.* 

‘Do you know how to play bridge?’ 

‘No, I do not.’ 

‘Does your wife play bridge?’ 

‘She has not played since the end of the war.* 

But the moment MacAllister veered from this direct 
examination, he met the wall of Ward s objections. When he 
tried to ask Silas whether his card habits were commonly 
known among the faculty, the objections turned him from it 
as hearsay. When he tried to go beyond the direct facts of 
Silas’ war record and service, to his feelings about the Second 
World War and the Korean War, the objections turned him 
away from it with the argument that it was extraneous. Silas, 
watching him fight his way through the objections and the 
judge’s gentle support of the objections, like a man flounder¬ 
ing in quicksand, felt his heart go out to him, felt like crying 
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out to him, ‘Enough, God damn them!’ But MacAllister was 

Timberman, advi.ing ,ou I; 
preparation for the Senate Committee hearing, I suggested 
Ihaf you should refrain from answering the two questions 
which are the subject of this indictment—is this not so. 

Ward objected to this again. ‘I am afraid I must allow this, 
Mr. Ward/ the judge explained. ‘It pertains directly to the 
matter of the perjury. On what do you base your objections. ^ 
‘Hearsay and framing the answer for the witness. Hearsay, 
the judge repeated. ‘No, I’m afraid this is in the direct 
experience of the witness. But re-phrase your question, Mr. 
MacAllister.’ Then MacAllister, with his first victory in so 
long, asked Silas what his advice had been, and Silas replied 
that he had been advised not to answer questions of this type. 

‘Then why did you answer them, Professor Timberman. 

‘Because I had to—as the beginning of a new process of 
learning to live with myself! And because the asking of them 
by Senator Brannigan was a challenge to all I have lived by. 

Ward was on his feet, objecting, and once again the argu¬ 
ment of the lawyers raged. The judge was annoyed now, and 
he regarded Silas curiously and without pleasure. Again 
questions and again objections. The judge sustained Mr. 
Ward; his tone was petulant as he asked Mr. MacAllister to 

proceed. 

‘Professor Lundfcst testified that you spoke at a meeting on 
campus. Did you have anything to do with the preparation 

of this meeting?* 

‘I did not.’ 


‘What was the purpose of the meeting?* 

Even this could not pass without an objection. Silas looked 
at the jury. They appeared to be bored with the proceedings 
at this point; their attention wandered. One of them gazed 
dreamily at the ceiling. A lady cleaned her nails delicately. A 
man darted sly glances at a little magazine in his lap. An old 
man dozed intermittently. Others seemed to be annoyed at 
the request that they follow this intricate and tedious by-play 
of objection and counter-objection. 

Try as he might to put his thoughts into a hopeful and 
defiant framework, Silas did not succeed. The questioning 
went on, and he answered; but there was little confidence in 
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his answers. He was almost relieved when MacAllister said, 

‘Your witness, Mr. Ward.’ 

Mr. Ward did not even rise. He smiled fieetingly, waved a 
hand, and casually answered, ‘No questions, Mr. Mac¬ 
Allister.* It was completely disdainful and Mr. Ward’s first 
masterful stroke in the entire trial. With a wave of his hand, 
he dismissed Silas Timberman and his testimony. 

Judge Calent smiled slightly in appreciation, and ad¬ 
journed court for fifteen minutes. 

* * * 

MacAllister asked for Professor Alec Brady to take the stand, 
and as Brady walked forward, the jury quickened a little and 
showed awakened interest. He was an impressive figure of a 
man, his long, balding head strangely intriguing, his sceptical 
rather cynical expression promising them more than average 
entertainment. He had an air of authority that could not help 
but impress, and the jury, bored before, settled back to be 
entertained. He took the oath, and answered the formal in¬ 
troductory questions pleasantly and casually, 

‘How long have you know the defendant, Professor Tim¬ 
berman?’ MacAllister wanted to know. 

‘As a faculty member—that is, casually—since 1938, when 
I joined the staff at Clemington University. My social 
acquaintance with him, as a friend at first, and then as a very 
close friend of Professor Timberman and his family, began 

after the war, early in 1946.’ 

‘And you have taught at Clemington University since 

‘No— no t all those years. I enlisted in the army in June o^ 
1941, and returned to Clemington in November of 1945 ’ 

‘What was your rank in the army?’ . , 

Ward half rose to object, thought better of it, and sat back 
to wait. Silas realized that he was unsure of himself and that 
he had decided to allow this to develop more fully. 

‘I entered officers training for the infantry. I held company 

rank when I was discharged.* 

‘Was it an honourable discharge?* s 

‘Yes, sir—of course, I remain in the reserve. 

‘What are the honours of your war record. Prolessor 

Brady ?’ 
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248 Fi vc battle stars, the Purple Heart and the Distinguished 

SC The e iu?y was even more intent. The judge leaned forward 
listeningCarefully, and Mr. Ward sat as st.ll as a carved 


^‘Professor Brady, are you a member of the Communist 

1 There was a buzz from the spectators’ seats. The judge s 
eves narrowed. Ward half rose again and sat back again. 1 he 
jurors stared with delight and excitement. 

‘YoiTare a member in good standing with dues paid ?’ 

‘That is correct.’ . c 

‘When did you join the Communist Party, Professor 


Brady ?’ 

‘TherPyou have been a party member during the time you 
have been a faculty member at Clemington University. 

‘That is right.’ . 

‘Arc there other communists at the university r 

‘There are.’ 

‘Do you know them all?* 

‘I do.’ . t 

‘Is the defendant, Professor Timberman, in the courtroom 


now ?’ 

‘ He is.’ 

‘Would you point him out?’ 

‘He is that man,’ pointing. 

‘Would you rise, Professor Timberman? Thank you. Mow, 
Professor Brady, is the defendant, Silas Timberman, a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party?’ 

‘He is not.’ 

‘Aside from knowing who are communists at the university, 
how can you be sure that he is not a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party? Could he conceal his membership from you?’ 

‘I don’t think so. A communist is not merely a member of 
an organization—he is a person with a particular world out¬ 
look, which is called Marxism-Leninism. This comprises a 
political philosophy, a method of life and action, what is 
called a class position—and a certain scientific approach to 
all phenomena. This would be particularly marked in a 
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scholar. Professor Timberman is not a NIarxist nor has he 
any pretensions toward Marxism. He can best be charac¬ 
terized politically as a liberal, a man of honesty and integrity, 
with strong influences of populism and Jeffersonian democ¬ 
racy.’ 

‘Then you feci able to assert flatly that he is not a com¬ 
munist ?’ 

T do.’ , , 

‘Has he ever, to your knowledge, attended a communist 

meeting?’ 

‘He has not.’ 

‘Were you involved in the organization of a public demon¬ 
stration at Clemington University at which Professor Tim¬ 
berman was a speaker?’ . 

‘I was, in a consultative capacity. It was mainly organized 

by the students.’ . . r 

‘Was Professor Timberman involved in the organization ot 

this meeting?* 

‘Pie was not.’ . , ... , 

‘Thank you. Your witness,’ MacAllister said to Mr. W <*rd. 
Mr. Ward rose slowly, his hands in his pockets, turned to 
the jury and regarded them briefly and questiomngly, his 
glance holding the mild reproof of an older brother and 
liberating them from the spell Brady had cast over them. 
Then he walked toward Brady and said, almost indifferently, 
‘You testified, Mr. Brady, that you know who the com¬ 
munists at the university are, did you not?’ 


‘I did.’ , .... „ _ 

‘Very well. I am now asking you to name them. Who are 

they, Mr. Brady?’ . , . . 

MacAllister bounced to his feet, objecting, and the judge, 
cool and relaxed again, said, ‘I am sorry, Mr. MacAllister, 
but I cannot sustain any objection to this question. It seems 
to me that it is directly to the point, striking at the basis of the 

witness’ credibility. I shall have to over-rule you. 

‘But this is not a question of credibility. This is cleaily an 
attempt to put the witness in the position of being a 

informer! I must object!’ . . , > 

‘And I have said that your objection is over-ruled. Judge 

Talent reolied a knife edge coming into his voice for the hrst 

dme ‘YoS wfli be seated V MacAllister. I have been very 
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fair and very lenient during the course of this trial and I have 
overlooked many things, but now your action verges on wilful 
contempt. You seem to answer every move of the government 

with this charge of informer. It is tiresome. . 

MacAllister seated himself slowly, painfully, pain in his 
whole body and spread on his face. The judge asked Brady, 
‘You were not subpoenaed to this trial, were you, Mr. 


Brady ?’ 

‘No, I was not.’ . 

‘You came of your own free will, did you not. 

‘I did.’ . . A/T 

‘Very well. Proceed with your cross-examination, iVLr. 
Ward ’ 

And Ward said, ‘Will you name the other communists at 

Clemington, Mr. Brady?’ , , 

Brady was almost casual in his reply, pedagogic, sardonic 

to a degree. ‘When I came here, I anticipated that this ques¬ 
tion would be asked. It is a typical question, typical of much 
that is happening in America today, degrading to him who 

asks it, degrading to one who must hear it ... ., 

‘You will answer the question, Mr. Brady,* the judge said 
sharply. ‘You will not make political speeches here. You will 

answer the question directly.’ 

‘No, I will not answer it,’ Brady said. ‘It is not a question 
which a decent human being can answer. I must refuse to 
answer it, and I must refuse to answer all similar questions. 
‘I am now going to order you to answer it, Mr. Brady. 

‘I will not answer it,’ Brady shrugged. 

‘Very well,’ the judge said quietly, in command of himself, 
polite again. ‘That being the case, I am forced to hold you in 
contempt of court—and for said contempt, I order that you 
must be incarcerated in the District Jail for ninety days, or 
until you may be willing to purge yourself of the contempt by 
answering this question. Are there any further questions, Mr. 
Ward ?’ 

‘No further questions,’ Ward shrugged, glancing at the 
jury. 

Two marshals came to the witness stand and led Brady 
away, and then the judge adjourned court until two o’clock 
that afternoon. 
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The rest of the trial was hopeless in terms of the defence, anti- 
climatic, words said because they had to be said, motions 
made because they had to be made; but MacAllister was 
beaten, broken, defeated. He attempted to hide his defeat 
from Silas, but the attempt was a poor one. He tried gallantly 
when Masterson testified as a character witness, and Rever¬ 
end Masterson did all that he could do, but Ward demolished 

it in cross-examination by asking, 

‘Does the defendant attend your church, Reverend Master- 

son ?’ 

‘No, he doesn’t.* 

‘What church does he attend?’ 

‘I don’t know. I never discussed his religious beliefs with 


him.’ 

‘Does he attend any church?* 

‘I don’t know.* 

And Mr. Ward left his small victory there. He did not have 
to press it. He was firmly in the saddle, and when he chose to 
look at the jury, they understood that, and when MacAllister 
made his summation, the following day, he might have been 
talking to a stone wall for all the impression he felt he was 
making. Nevertheless, he tried. He reviewed . th e testimony 
He emphasized the sharpest contradictions in Bob Allen s 
testimony, and he castigated the man as a morally bankrupt 
person, an informer, a Judas who sold his friend J 0 ^ a f ^ 
pieces of silver. For a time, he was earned away by his own 
argument—and then, slowly but inevitably the & ro, ‘ nd l ^ 
stood upon turned into sand and quicksand. The jury dld n °‘ 
care; they were not hostile to him; they were ‘"different to 
him. He spoke of Silas as a symbol and as a man a quiet 
college professor, a family man, a decent man—but the jury 

di Norwere'hey too interested in what Mr Ward had to say. 
They knew what their role was to be, and they felt t • 

Ward was needlessly reiterating the obvl ° u *’ ™^. n st \} ie 
Ward was dramatic, contrasting two types of 
one who operated in the deepest secrecy and the other who 

emerged from hiding to rescue the first, t ey^w et ; ca lly 

five of his dramatic eloquence; but they sat apathetically 

through his long review of wha.t he had proved. •• - ^ 

The judge sensed their mood, and he shorten g 
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hfhad prepared. He told them gently that under American 
law, all men were innocent until proven guilty; but then he 
told them firmly what their duties were if after weighing the 
evidence, they should decide that the defendant was guilty 
He pointed out to them what a responsibility they bore and 
how they were, in the most essential sense, the pillars of 
justice in a free world. There were two counts in the indict¬ 
ment, he reminded them. The defendant could be found 
innocent on both, or guilty on one, or guity on both and 
then he spoke of the gravity of the crime of pepury, the 
gravity of the communist menace—the gravity of conceal¬ 
ment bv those who would destroy. 

And then he sent them forth to the jury room. . . . 

Silas stood in the corridor and smoked, talking to no one, 
desiring to talk to no one. The court attendants and the news¬ 
paper men were making a twenty-five cent book on the time 
the jury would be out, and Silas was aroused from his reverie 
by a young reporter’s estimate of forty-five minutes. It 
seemed an incredible guess, until the jury returned inexactly 
thirty-five minutes with a decision of guilty on both counts. 

The judge set Friday, two days away, for the sentencing, 
and ordered the defendant not to leave Washington during 
the intervening time. But graciously, with a flushed and 
happy Mr. Ward sharing his graciousness, he agreed that the 
present bail should be continued. 

* * * 

His first reaction was to have no reaction. When Brady had 
been thrown into jail, Silas felt the cut of it deep into his own 
heart, and all of him longed toward Brady, to take off Brady’s 
back this burden that he himself had imposed. But now, for 
himself, there was no immediate reaction or hurt, and he 
wondered what had happened to his sensations, his sensi¬ 
tivities, his fears. 

He knew that he had to call Myra, that she had to hear it 
from him and not from anyone else—and he wanted to be 
alone. He told MacAllister that he wanted to be alone, that 
he would meet him and Masterson back at the hotel. Then he 
went to a telephone booth in the courthouse and called Myra 
and told her. 

‘My darling,’ she said. Only that. 
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‘I have until Friday,’ he said. ‘But I can't leave Washing¬ 
ton.’ 

‘Then I’ll come.’ 

He tried to tell her that she should not come. The fare was 
so much, and they had already spent such a large part of the 
little money they had. And who would she leave the children 

with ? 

‘The children will be all right. Silas, Silas—let nie come. I 
want to come. Don’t worry about the money. I’ll get Selma 
or someone to stay with the children, and there’s a plane 
from Indianapolis at eleven. Let me come—please.’ 

‘If you want to, then come,’ he said. He told her about 
Brady, but she already knew, and he found himself wonder¬ 
ing why she couldn’t be concerned for Brady as he was. He 
walked back to the hotel, feeling that he was walking in a 
dream. Surely, it was a dream. It was a dream, and he was a 
small boy walking through the night. He came to the hotel. 

When he entered his room, Elbert Masterson rose and 
came forward and took his hands. MacAllister was sprawled 
on a bed, staring at the ceiling. ‘Silas,’ the pastor said, how 
can I tell what I feel for you?’ 

‘I never thanked you properly,’ Silas replied. 

‘Don’t thank me. I am an old man going into a long, hard 
battle. Silas, my son, are you afraid ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘I tell myself that I must not be afraid, because today I was 
afraid. I will not be afraid, Silas, and neither must you ; U ho- 
soever is fearful and afraid , let him return. Does an old man s love 
and support and friendship help?’ 

Silas looked up at him with tears in his eyes. 

‘That’s not to be ashamed of. Who are the tears for? } 

‘Not for myself,’ Silas thought, ‘not for Myra or the kids. 
And he said to Masterson, ‘For knowing that there are men 
like you and Brady in my own land. I was lost until you made 
me remember that. I was like a little boy walking in the 
night. Now I’m all right. Myra is coming here. 

‘Shall I remain here? Can I help you?’ 

‘I don’t need any help now,’ Silas smiled. Myra is coming. 
I’ll be all right.’ He went over to MacAllister then and told 
him to clean up, so that they could have dinner. MacAllister 

didn’t move. 
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‘Get up, Mac, Silas said. , 

Still he* didn’t move, and Silas said Dl f 1 "‘ yo ' 
pastor? Get up, God damn you, and be glad for the fight 
MacAllister sat up and suddenly began to weep. Stop> it, > 
Silas said gently. ‘Stop it. Go in and wash. Then we 11 eat. 

They all felt better at dinner, and they were all ravenously 
hungry. They ate and listened to Masterson s account of his 
arguments with Brady on the plane. The old man was a fine 
story teller, and he was obviously taken with Brady, filled 

with love and admiration for Brady. , 

After dinner, Silas took another room for himsell and 
Myra and then Masterson packed and rode with Silas to the 
airport. By now, Silas felt that he had taken this nde number¬ 
less times—but after Masterson had left, he was lonely and 
found the time he had to wait endless and tedious. He smoked 
half a packet of cigarettes and drank three cups of coffee beiore 
Myra’s plane landed—but then he had her in his arms, and 
the time of waiting was forgotten and everything else was 
gone, and the only reality was this woman who was like him¬ 
self and part of him. Not the least of what he had learned 

was how to love. 


* * * 

When the judge asked Silas whether he had anything to say 
before sentence was passed upon him, Silas turned to look at 
Myra, and somehow she had known that he would turn 
around and was waiting for his glance with that look upon 
her face that was so much and wonderfully a part of her, an 
expression that told him that he was known and wanted. 
Whatever happened, Myra would be all right and so 
would he, so would he. 

‘Yes,’ he said to the judge, ‘I think I must say something. I 
don’t know what sentence you have decided on, or whether 
anything I say can influence that. It doesn’t matter. I have 
something to say, and I must say it. I always felt that I was 
not a very important person, no more important than mil¬ 
lions of Americans who live quietly and die quietly. And it 
always seemed to me that was all I wanted in the world, to 
live quietly and decently and to raise my children. I love my 
wife, and I love my children a great deal—and I tried to give 
them a kind of happiness and security I never knew myself 
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when I was a child. I suppose a lot of people try to do that, 
and I think we made a good home. I wasn’t very ambitious. 

I tried to be a good teacher, and perhaps I was a good cti ie, if 
only because I like to teach and I like what happens to 
people who learn and who come to know things that they did 
not know before. I say all this and perhaps bore you a little 
with the commonplace of it, because this is all that I was. I 

think that I am more than that now. 

‘I kept thinking that things were happening to me and to 
my family, cruel, senseless things—but I see now that these 
things did not just happen, nor were they without meaning. 1 
signed a peace petition to outlaw the atom bomb. I am glad 1 
signed it. I hate war, and I hate people who make war and 
death. I am an American. This is not something I willed. 
This is what I am and must be—and I must live according to 
this. Two atom bombs were dropped, and thousands of inno¬ 
cent people, people not too unlike myself and my family, 
were burned and blown to death—and I share part 01 the 
responsibility for that. I will never be a part of such a thing 
again. I thought it was just a whim on my part that I would 
not indulge a thing called civil defence—but it was not a 
whim, and there is only one defence, to do away with war 

and the men who make war. ... . 

‘I did not lie. I did not perjure myself. I have committed 

no crime in our legal code—but I did commit a crime in the 
eyes of the men who rule this nation. My crime was that I 
would not accept a tyranny over the minds of men that I 
would not scream and howl for a mad and senseless war, that 
I would not traduce my own mind, my reason, my learning, 
and my heritage—for which many men have died. I would 


not and I will not. , , 

‘I don’t want to go to prison. I want to g° back to my 

family—who need me as much as I need them. But ", I P* 
go to prison to fight this unholy horror that has settled down 
upon my land, then I will. I am not unimportant. I used to 
think that I was. But no man is ummportant. Your Honour 

You can laugh at me later and send me to P r ‘ so " aild tc “ 
your friends how easy it was to convict one rather simple 
school teacher; but that will not change what was done in 
this courtroom or make it any less a burden for you and every 
other man in this city to bear. You are letting loose a horror 
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that will destroy you as surely as you attempted to destroy 
me—with one difference. I am indestructable. This is not 
egotism. I am a humble man, perhaps too humble; but I am 
on the side of life, and you arc on the side of death. 

‘Now I want—to thank you for listening to me. In a 
calmer moment, I might not have said all this in just this 
way. But I am not very calm, and I had to say it.’ 

The judge had listened patiently. He nodded when Silas 
had finished. In the whole courtroom, there were only the 
marshals, the judge’s attendant, the clerk, Myra and Mac- 
Allister. He did not mind what Silas had said. He felt mag¬ 
nanimous as he told Silas, 

‘Since this was a first offence and in the light of your war 
record, I have decided to sentence you to three years in a fed¬ 
eral prison, a year and a half for each count on which you 
were found guilty, the sentences to run consecutively. - . 

They let Myra come over to him as they handcuffed nim, 
and they let her kiss him. There were no words they had to 
say to each other now'; for what had been, the words had 
been said. For what would be, there were no words yet— 
only the knowledge that wherever they were, they would be 
more and more closely knit together. In that w r ay, for them, 
it was not an end, but another beginning. 


THE END 




